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Home  Teaching!  What  a  wealth  of  meaning 
the  two  words  convey  to  anyone  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  this  field  of  work  for  the  adult 
blind.  One  may  recall  its  beginning  in  this 
country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
one  may  dwell  reflectively  on  its  spread  and 
development  in  other  states.  One  might  think 
of  the  changing  concepts  of  home  teaching. 
The  early  objectives  were  to  teach  the  adult 
blind  the  Moon  type  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  books  of  a  religious  nature  then 
available  and  to  teach  them  simple  handcrafts. 
The  modern,  more  inclusive  concept  is  to 
help  the  blind  person  to  make  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  physical,  mental,  and  social  adjustment  to 
the  handicap  which  he  must  endure.  This 
might  bring  to  mind  the  question  (still  un¬ 
settled)  as  to  whether  the  teachers  should  be 
blind  or  sighted  and  also  the  struggle  to  have 
home  teaching  recognized  as  a  profession. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  field  in  general. 
This  is  to  be  a  tale  of  one  district  in  particular. 


The  territory  to  which  I  refer  is  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  Connecticut  extending  north  to 
Massachusetts,  south  to  the  Sound,  east  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  west  almost  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River.  It  is  known  as  the  “Eastern 
District”  to  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  It  is  rural  in  character  with 
numerous,  inactive  mill  towns  located  on  the 
rivers  which  flow  down  from  its  rolling  hills 
to  the  Sound.  It  is  known  as  the  “poor”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  This  is  the  district  in  which 
I  assumed  my  home  teaching  duties  a  little 
over  a  year  ago. 

How  does  one  go  about  this  business  of 
“home  teaching”?  The  finding  out  was  to  be 
a  great  adventure.  I  had  had  conferences  with 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  conferences  with  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  on  the  staff,  and  conferences  with 
the  sales  manager.  During  these  meetings  I 
was  given  an  idea  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
many  tasks  I  must  do,  and  what  I  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  certain  situations.  Considering 
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the  momentousness  of  the  occasion  of  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  home  teacher  on  the  sea  of  experi¬ 
ence,  everyone  was  strangely  calm;  that  is, 
everyone  except  myself. 

Eventually  I  reached  Norwich  which  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  my  headquarters  for  the  work, 
as  it  was  more  nearly  the  center  of  pupil  dis¬ 
tribution  than  other  towns  and  had  several 
means  of  bus  transportation  to  other  parts  of 
the  district.  I  was  fortified  with  a  list  of 
seventy-eight  names  which  gave  a  meager  bit 
of  information  about  each  pupil,  different 
types  of  blanks,  paper  for  reports,  and  such 
additional  material  as  the  office  thought  I 
might  need. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  huge  cartons 
of  materials  which  came  to  the  house.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  bulging  box  which  I  un¬ 
packed.  I  thought  I  should  never  learn  the 
difference  between  the  forty,  fifty,  fifty-five, 
and  sixty  cent  aprons,  the  quality  of  the  dish 
towels,  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of 
leather  work,  and  the  cost  price,  as  well  as  the 
sale  price,  of  each  and  every  article  which  I 
had  on  hand.  These,  I  was  notified,  “were  just 
a  few  dozen  things  with  which  to  get 
started."  Thus  I  came  to  my  first  conclusions 
regarding  home  teaching;  namely,  a  home 
teacher  must  always  live  in  a  large  house. 
Cupboards  made  of  orange  crates  carried 
from  the  corner  grocer’s  (who  thought  we 
needed  kindling)  helped  to  solve  the  problem 
temporarily. 

Then  came  the  morning  when  I  was  to  be¬ 
gin  work.  I  planned  to  be  at  a  pupil’s  home  by 
nine  o’clock.  There  were  twelve  to  be  called 
upon  in  Norwich  and,  although  I  had  ad¬ 
dresses,  I  had  no  idea  where  they  lived  in  re¬ 
lation  to  one  another.  Therefore,  laden  with  a 
suitcase  filled  with  materials,  the  list  of 
names,  and  a  notebook,  I  headed  for  the 
police  station  as  being  the  only  place  apt  to 
be  open  at  7:30  a.m.  where  someone  might  be 
able  to  give  the  information  which  would 
help  me  to  plan  a  time-saving  schedule.  The 
desk  sergeant,  sleepy  and  bored  with  a  night 


of  inactivity,  was  very  co-operative  after  he 
had  first  secured  the  information  he  wished 
from  me  about  my  possible  relationship  to 
one  of  the  same  name  (Norwich  is  a  small 
town)  and  how  I  expected  to  teach  “blind 
people  who  couldn’t  see  to  do  things.”  This 
was  my  first  contact  with  The  Public  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  blind  in  general. 

My  impressions  of  the  rest  of  that  day  are 
vague  with  confused  memories  of  many  new 
faces,  of  quickly  changed  tactics  as  I  en¬ 
countered  pupils  in  different  situations,  and 
of  innumerable  facts  to  be  sorted  and  men¬ 
tally  filed  away  for  future  use:  that  Mrs.  D 
likes  to  make  the  narrow  belts  only,  that 
Miss  M  prefers  to  hem  the  heavy  quality  dish 
towels,  that  Mr.  W  no  longer  wants  to  make 
footstools,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

During  the  day  I  collected  many  finished 
products.  These  had  to  be  inspected  in  the 
home  and,  if  necessary,  corrections  made.  If 
towels  had  been  hemmed,  the  pupil  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  six  cents  each.  Hemmers  of 
clothespin  bags  received  fifteen  cents  each. 
A  careful  record  had  to  be  kept  of  such  pay¬ 
ments  and  a  bill  sent  to  the  office  for  reim¬ 
bursement.  A  record  was  also  necessary  for  all 
money  collected  from  any  pupil  who  might 
have  made  so-called  “private"  sales  and  for 
any  materials  which  he  might  have  purchased 
for  his  own  use. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  every  pupil  had 
been  called  upon  and  plans  were  made  for  a 
definite  schedule  which  would  permit  one 
visit  to  a  pupil  every  two  weeks.  It  might  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  in  Connecticut  the 
pupils  are  roughly  divided  into  three  groups: 
“the  active  pupils” — those  receiving  actual  in¬ 
struction;  (2)  “the  workers” — those  who  do 
not  need  further  instruction  at  the  time  but 
who  wish  work  brought  regularly;  and  (3) 
“the  social  cases” — those  who  are  neither 
working  nor  receiving  regular  instruction  but 
who  enjoy  the  occasional  visit  of  the  home 
teacher.  The  members  of  the  latter  group  are 
visited  at  least  once  a  month  and  more  often 
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if  the  schedule  permits  or  if  a  special  need 
exists.  There  is,  of  course,  some  shifting  from 
one  group  to  another. 

Immediately  upon  beginning  work  I  had  to 
fill  in  a  “Daily  Sheet”  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  work.  For  weeks  I  travelled  about  des¬ 
perately  appealing  to  amused  bus  drivers  and 
indifferent  policemen  to  inform  me  as  to  the 
number  of  miles  from  one  point  to  another 
(they  never  know!),  but  the  real  problem 
arose  when  I  walked.  The  knowledge  of  how 
long  it  takes  to  walk  a  mile  is  an  aid  in 
reckoning  distance;  but  if  one  is  stopped,  lost, 
slowed  up  by  icy  pavements,  etc.,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  complicated.  I  seriously  considered 
wearing  a  pedometer  but  decided  that  the 
constant  “ticking”  might  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  too  many  people.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  I  record  the  time  at  which  I  entered 
and  left  a  home.  How  much  more  simple 
I  found  it  to  plan  the  time  spent  with  a 
pupil  so  that  it  might  be  recorded  “10:30  to 
11:15”  rather  than  “10:21  to  11:07”! 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  “home  teacher 
reports.”  One  must  be  written  on  every  pupil 
visited  and  these,  together  with  the  daily 
sheets,  are  mailed  to  the  office  weekly.  These 
reports  over  a  period  of  time  constitute  a  type 
of  narrative  case  history,  keeping  those  in  au¬ 
thority  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation, 
the  progress  being  made,  the  methods  used, 
and  any  interesting  bits  of  information,  or 
“color,”  which  will  help  those  in  the  office  to 
“know”  the  individual. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  I  had  given  out 
to  pupils  dozens  of  dish  towels,  aprons,  bath 
towels,  cord  with  which  to  knit  holders  and 
rugs,  ironing-board  covers  and  tape,  belts, 
purses,  keycases,  luncheon  sets,  and  other 
articles  which  depleted  my  stock  considera¬ 
bly,  but  in  another  corner  of  my  room  were 
cartons  stacked  high  with  the  finished  articles. 
Some  of  these  had  to  be  pressed.  Each  had  to 
be  plainly  marked  with  the  consignor’s  name 
and  sale  price  of  the  article  on  a  string  tag  or 
pin  ticket.  The  reverse  side  of  the  tag  or 


ticket  gives  the  cost  price  of  the  article  marked 
in  letters  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
at  sales;  for  instance,  15^  is  marked  -ae.  A 
consignment  sheet  must  accompany  each  per¬ 
son’s  consignment  of  home  products  sent  to 
the  office  to  be  sold. 

The  packing  of  these  articles  would  provide 
a  fit  subject  for  a  cartoonist.  Picture,  if  you 
can,  towering  piles  of  all  sorts  of  articles,  foot¬ 
stools,  and  baskets,  with  a  disheveled  teacher 
in  the  midst  of  them,  almost  standing  on  her 
head  in  a  huge  carton,  trying  to  pack  into  it 
several  different  kinds  of  baskets  which  just 
do  not  pack  as  they  should.  Yes,  there  is  an 
art  to  packing;  and  I  am  learning  it  gradually. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  maintained  a  sales  service  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  made  by  the  pupils.  Arrangements  for 
the  sales  are  made  by  the  sales  manager  who 
usually  conducts  each  sale  with  or  without 
assistance  from  others.  Occasionally,  the  home 
teachers  and  their  guides  are  in  charge  of  cer¬ 
tain  sales  in  their  districts. 

A  sale  is  an  experience.  It  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  getting  acquainted 
with  The  Public  and  for  acquainting  The 
Public  with  the  work.  It  may  be  fatiguing — 
with  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  inaction  and 
few  sales  as  sometimes  happens  in  a  depres¬ 
sion-depressed  town,  or  with  the  fatigue  from 
hours  teeming  with  activity;  making  change; 
wrapping  parcels;  answering  questions.  What 
a  thrill  it  is  for  a  home  teacher  to  sell  a  foot¬ 
stool  that  has  been  in  stock  for  a  long  time 
and  to  know  that  with  the  proceeds  Mr.  W 
will  buy  a  new  shirt!  How  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  number  of  nicely  bound  aprons  sold 
for  Mrs.  M  will  enable  her  to  cover  the 
scarred  kitchen  table  with  the  new  oilcloth 
which  she  has  wanted  for  many  weeks!  How 
warmly  one  feels  toward  The  Public  which 
buys,  not  because  it  feels  “so  sorry  for  those 
poor  blind  people,”  but  because  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  replace,  year  after  year,  articles  pur¬ 
chased  at  previous  sales  and  which  have 
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proven  their  worth.  It  is  a  joy  to  go  back  to 
pupils  with  an  account  of  such  a  sale! 

Eventually,  after  months  of  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  both  my  pupils  and  myself  and  a 
ceaseless  effort  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  work,  I  reached  the  point  where  I  thought 
I  might  take  time  to  survey  the  work  in  gen¬ 
eral.  I  dared  to  draw  certain  conclusions 
about  work  for  the  blind  although  these  may 
be  submerged  in  tides  of  new  ones  as  years  of 
experience  succeed  one  another.  I  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  formulate  a  sort  of  technique;  trying 
to  analyze  my  procedure  with  pupils,  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  ones. 

In  this  technique  I  include:  (i)  Assign¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  (2)  The  approach,  (3)  Rap¬ 
prochement,  (4)  Analysis  of  the  total  situa¬ 
tion,  (5)  Plan,  and  (6)  Procedure. 

Cases  are  assigned  by  the  office  after  an 
investigation  has  been  made  by  a  sighted 
social  worker.  The  investigation  is  made  to 
acquaint  the  individual  with  the  services 
available  and  to  determine,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  his  present  and  probable  future 
needs  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  home 
teacher  should  be  assigned.  Some  situations 
are  such  that  a  home  teacher  could  be  of  little 
use.  Immediate  needs  for  medical  or  financial 
assistance  are  cared  for  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  Some  other  agency  may  be  called  in 
on  the  case.  A  letter  notifies  me  of  new  pupils 
in  my  district  and  gives  what  information  has 
been  obtained  and  recommends  certain  action. 

The  approach  to  a  new  pupil  is  most  im¬ 
portant  as  the  first  impression  a  pupil  forms 
of  his  teacher  may  be  the  determining  factor 
in  his  attitude  toward  his  work.  A  friendly, 
cheerful  approach  that  leads  one  to  tell  of 
himself  without  having  him  feel  that  he  is 
being  questioned  by  “the  State”  is  the  best. 
When  I  go  to  a  new  blind  pupil  I  carry  the 
alphabet  cards,  a  needle  threader  and  some 
calyx-eyed,  or  self-threading,  needles.  The  al¬ 
phabet  cards  help  me  to  ascertain,  more  or 
less  accurately,  the  sensitivity  of  a  pupil’s 
fingers  and,  if  it  is  advisable,  two  or  three 


letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  taught.  The 
women  are  usually  interested  in  the  needle 
threader  or  calyx-eyed  needles,  especially  if 
they  have  ever  sewn.  During  the  visit  they 
may  be  able  to  learn  to  use  one  or  the  other 
and  this  gives  them  confidence  to  try  a  bit  of 
hemming. 

Establishing  rapprochement  may  take  weeks 
or  months  and  requires  tact,  patience,  adapta¬ 
bility,  and  continued  cheerfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  gain  it.  But  a  harmonious  re¬ 
lationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

During  this  period  in  which  actual  instruc¬ 
tion  may  have  begun,  the  situation  should  be 
analyzed  from  every  angle,  but  particularly 
from  that  of  the  blind  person.  Certain  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Does  he  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  blindness  and,  if  so,  what  is 
his  attitude  toward  it?  Or  is  he  living  under 
the  delusion  that  perhaps  his  sight  will  im¬ 
prove,  just  because  someone  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  the  truth?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  family  toward  his  blindness? 
Toward  him  in  general?  Is  he  allowed  to  do 
things  for  himself  or  is  he  pampered  and 
coddled?  Does  he  have  visitors?  What  is 
their  attitude  toward  him?  If  it  is  possible  to 
find  out,  how  did  he  react  to  misfortunes  be¬ 
fore  he  lost  his  sight?  If  he  has  been  blind  for 
some  time,  has  he  developed  any  unpleasant 
habits  or  “blindisms.”?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  and  others,  in  addition  to  such  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  obtainable  about  his 
health,  education,  and  social  and  economic 
status,  help  in  the  analysis. 

From  the  analysis  a  tentative  plan,  prefera¬ 
bly  long-range,  can  be  made  with  the  goal  of 
complete  rehabilitation  in  mind.  A  definite 
plan  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  tendency  to 
teach  the  pupils  many  things  in  one  year, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  succeeding  years. 
Such  a  plan  might  include  instruction  in 
housekeeping,  any  type  of  handiwork,  read- 
of  Moon  or  braille  type,  writing  of  braille, 
writing  with  a  writing  board  or  typewriter, 
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development  of  a  hobby,  use  of  the  radio  and 
Talking  Book  appliance,  together  with  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  little  things  in  every 
day  living  which  may  be  called  ‘‘learning 
how  to  be  blind.” 

Little  things — but  how  important  they  are 
to  help  retain  one’s  self-respect!  Learning  to 
tell  by  the  sound  where  an  object  has  fallen, 
how  to  stoop  to  pick  it  up  rather  than  to  risk 
bumping  a  head  in  bending  over  to  retrieve 
it.  How  to  continue  to  eat  with  a  fork  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  piece  of  bread  as  a  “pusher.” 
How  to  recognize  clothes  by  the  “feel”  so  as 
to  know  what  one  is  putting  on.  How  to 
judge  where  one  is  by  the  sound  of  a  clock  or 
water  dripping  in  the  sink,  burning  fire,  or 
other  identifiable  sound.  How  to  walk  with 
a  guide  or  to  use  a  cane.  How  to  count  steps, 
and  so  on  through  the  multitude  of  perplexi¬ 
ties  which  confront  a  newly  blinded  adult. 

The  procedure  will  be  absolutely  individ¬ 
ual.  What  is  successful  with  one  person  may 
not  be  at  all  successful  with  another.  The 
teacher  may  have  to  build  up  motives  which 
may  be  economic,  recreational,  or  religious,  in 
order  to  induce  the  pupil  to  do  something 
which  she  believes  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
him  once  it  is  mastered.  Yet  the  teacher  must 
be  honest  with  the  person  and  not  mislead 
him  as  to  his  ability  in  order  to  encourage 
him. 
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Among  home  teachers  there  is  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
for  home  teaching  a  professional  status  which 
has  resulted  in  endeavors  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  of  qualifications.  Committees  of  home 
teachers  have  studied  the  problem  and  have 
contributed  suggestions  and  the  matter  has 
been  discussed  at  conventions,  conferences, 
and  through  the  medium  of  magazines. 

The  latest  and  highest  standards  are  set 
forth  in  the  “Requirements  for  Home  Teach¬ 
ers’  Certification”  which  were  adopted  in 
1941  by  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  home 
teacher  will  become  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  that  she  will  be  informed  concerning 
all  leading  magazines  in  braille  and  in  Moon; 
that  she  will  familiarize  herself  with  state  and 
federal  legislation  in  any  way  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  with  the  community 
resources  throughout  her  district;  that  she  will 
develop  an  ethical  code  that  will  not  subject 
her  or  the  work  to  criticism;  that  she  will 
make  wise  use  of  volunteer  service;  and  that 
over  all,  she  will  remember  her  three-fold 
duty:  to  her  employer,  to  the  blind-,  and  to 
The  Public. 
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Should  a  blind  person,  hard  of  hearing,  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  selecting  a  hearing  aid 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  hard  of 
hearing  person  with  normal  sight?  How  ef¬ 
fective  are  hearing  aids?  Will  the  same  type 
of  device  help  all  hard  of  hearing  people? 
How  should  one  go  about  choosing  the  best 
hearing  aid? 

I  am  told  that  these  and  similar  questions 
arise  frequently  among  the  blind  who  have 
hearing  defects.  Except  for  the  first  question, 
they  likewise  are  asked  regularly  by  all  hard 
of  hearing  individuals  who  may  for  the  first 
time  be  considering  the  purchase  of  a  hearing 
aid  or  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
equipment. 

Individual  cases  of  hearing  impairment  vary 
so  greatly  that  blanket  answers  cannot  be 
given.  Yet  the  hard  of  hearing  blind  should 
know  that  most  of  them  today  are  offered 
opportunities  for  better  hearing  which  would 
have  been  termed  impossible  of  fulfillment  by 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  the  acoustic  en¬ 
gineers  ten  years  ago. 

The  technical  features  of  hearing  aids  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  interest  their  users.  How  well 
the  instrument  helps  them  to  overcome  their 
impairment  is  of  far  greater  concern.  How¬ 
ever,  anyone  interested  in  hearing  aids  should 
know  that  the  carbon  type,  fashioned  along 
the  lines  of  the  telephone,  has  within  the  past 
few  years  been  almost  wholly  superseded  by 
the  vacuum  tube  type,  in  which  one-inch 
tubes  with  the  approximate  circumference  of 
a  lead  pencil  make  possible  the  transmission 
of  amplified  sound  to  the  impaired  organs. 

Until  1938  the  carbon  type  instruments 


were  the  only  wearable  hearing  aids  on  the 
market,  and  they  did  function  well  for  many 
hard  of  hearing  individuals.  They  work  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  telephone  receiver, 
with  the  sound  waves  vibrating  the  diaphragm 
of  the  microphone,  an  action  which  alternately 
increases  and  decreases  the  pressure  on  the 
carbon  granules  which  control  the  electrical 
energy.  Carbon  instruments  still  are  sold  and 
many  old  users  get  excellent  results  from  them. 
However,  a  leading  firm  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  not  even  manufacturing  vacuum  tube 
hearing  aids  now  reports  that  95  per  cent  of  its 
sales  are  in  that  class. 

This  development  has  followed  closely  the 
refinements  of  radio  receiving  sets.  Vacuum 
tube  construction  enables  the  modern  hearing 
aid  to  amplify  sounds  over  a  frequency  range 
of  from  100  to  7000  double  vibrations  or 
cycles  per  second  as  compared  with  the 
limited  range  of  250-4000  cycles  per  second  of 
the  best  carbon  sets.  Also  they  provide  greater 
clarity  of  tone  and  permit  better  control  of 
the  device’s  amplification  so  that  the  user  is 
given  increased  hearing  where  his  individual 
deficiency  demands  it. 

Wearable  hearing  aids  also  are  classified  as 
air  conduction  or  bone  conduction  types.  Both 
have  the  same  transmitter  or  microphone,  a 
unit  which  varies  in  size  with  the  different 
manufacturers  but  usually  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  in  dimensions  to  a  spectacle  case.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  air  conduction  type  is  a  small 
button-like  unit  which  is  held  in  the  ear  by 
a  plastic  mold  made  especially  for  the  user. 
Plaster  impressions  are  made  of  the  outer  ear 
for  the  construction  of  the  mold  which  must 
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fit  perfectly  for  the  best  results.  In  the  bone 
conduction  type,  the  receiver  is  a  small  vibrat¬ 
ing  unit  about  the  size  of  a  lump  of  loaf 
sugar.  This  is  held  on  the  mastoid  bone  be¬ 
hind  the  ear  by  a  thin,  springy  headband.  The 
third  unit  is  the  battery  which  is  small  enough 
to  be  worn  conveniently.  All  parts  are  joined 
by  tiny  cords.  Many  men  hang  their  micro¬ 
phones  about  their  necks  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
tape  and  a  safety  pin  so  it  can  be  worn  under 
the  shirt.  They  carry  the  battery  in  a  vest  or 
pants  pocket  or  in  a  special  harness  under  the 
shirt.  Women  wear  the  two  units  in  specially 
constructed  cloth  carriers  which  permit  the 
concealment  of  the  instrument  and  provide 
a  freedom  of  action  which  even  permits  par¬ 
ticipation  in  sports. 

There  is  another  type  of  individual  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  highly  efficient  but  not  wear¬ 
able.  This  is  called  a  desk  or  power  set  and  is 
encased  in  a  unit  the  size  of  a  small  portable 
radio.  It  must  be  plugged  into  the  regular 
receptacles  for  electrical  current,  giving  highly 
economical  service  as  the  power  output  is 
about  that  of  an  ordinary  light  bulb.  Some 
persons  employ  these  sets  as  auxiliary  aids, 
using  them  at  their  office  desks  or  in  the  home 
when  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  moving 
about,  but  wearing  their  individual  battery 
sets  also.  Because  of  their  higher  voltage,  such 
desk  sets  enable  many  individuals,  particu¬ 
larly  those  with  severe  hearing  losses,  to  hear 
better  than  with  a  wearable  device.  Another 
advantage  is  that  they  are  always  at  maxi¬ 
mum  power,  with  no  battery  to  run  down. 

The  cost  of  hearing  aids  varies,  with  the 
average  of  the  nationally  advertised  instru¬ 
ments  being  slightly  more  than  $150.  Some 
hearing  aids  sell  for  less  than  $100.  The  larg¬ 
est  seller  among  the  desk  sets  is  priced  at 
about  $30.  Battery  costs  are  so  variable  that 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  they  may  be. 
For  those  individuals  who  wear  their  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  time  they  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  they  retire,  their  battery  expense 
naturally  is  far  greater  than  for  those  who 


may  put  on  their  hearing  aids  infrequently. 
All-day  wear,  however,  is  the  most  effective 
and  sensible  except  in  rare  instances  where 
the  impairment  is  so  slight  that  the  user  needs 
the  instrument  only  for  lectures  and  other 
long-distance  hearing. 

There  are  a  number  of  hearing  aid  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Volta  Review  regularly  carries 
the  advertisements  of  eleven  companies,  all 
of  which  have  reputable  products  or  their  ad¬ 
vertising  would  not  be  accepted  by  this  lead¬ 
ing  periodical  for  the  hard  of  hearing.  Some 
of  these  manufacturers  distribute  only  vacuum 
tube  air  conduction  instruments.  Others  have 
both  bone  and  air  conduction  types  in  the 
vacuum  tube  sets  and  a  very  few  have  carbon 
type  aids  in  addition  to  the  tube  devices. 

How  can  a  hard  of  hearing  person  know 
which  of  these  companies  to  patronize  and 
which  of  their  instruments  to  purchase?  The 
decision  admittedly  is  a  serious  one  because 
the  purchase  of  an  unsuitable  hearing  aid 
may  prove  to  be  a  waste  of  money.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  larger  companies  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  scattered  all  over  the  country  makes 
it  comparatively  certain  that  a  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing  person  will  find  one  or  more  qualified 
dealers  in  his  vicinity  who  will  give  him, 
without  obligation,  a  home  or  office  demon¬ 
stration.  If  the  names  of  hearing  aid  repre¬ 
sentatives  cannot  be  found  in  the  classified 
section  of  telephone  directories,  a  request  for 
a  demonstration  should  be  sent  to  the  home 
office  of  the  companies.  The  addresses  for 
these  can  be  found  in  advertisements  in  The 
Volta  Review  and  other  publications  with  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  hard  of  hearing.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  no  one  can, 
without  testing,  determine  which  instrument 
is  the  best  for  him. 

Many  of  the  hearing  aid  representatives 
have  equipment  available  for  making  audio- 
grams  of  the  person’s  hearing — that  is,  charts 
which  reveal  the  nature  of  the  deficiencies  in 
terms  of  hearing  acuity  at  the  various  fre¬ 
quency  levels.  With  these  audiograms  they 
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can  then  make  their  recommendations  more 
accurately  in  the  prescription  of  the  type  of 
instrument  and  the  combination  of  parts  to 
be  used.  Selection  of  an  instrument  on  the 
basis  of  an  audiogram  alone,  however,  is  not 
infallible  and  no  one  should  ever  purchase  an 
instrument  by  mail  order  without  first  having 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  instrument’s  effi¬ 
cacy  for  his  case  of  deafness. 

Many  otologists  have  kept  themselves  in¬ 
formed  of  developments  in  the  hearing  aid 
field  and  can  make  competent  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  their  patients.  Many  others,  however, 
are  not  qualified  to  do  so.  One  authority  has 
estimated  that  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchasers  of  hearing  aids  are  sent  to  the 
hearing  aid  representatives  by  otologists. 

If  an  individual  lives  near  a  hearing  aid 
clinic  where  an  impartial  organization,  such 
as  a  league  for  the  hard  of  hearing  or  a  deaf¬ 
ness  prevention  clinic,  conducts  tests  of  the 
various  makes  and  types  of  hearing  aids  for 
a  prospective  buyer,  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  utilizing  such  facilities.  Standardized  test¬ 
ing  measures,  uniformity  of  demonstrating 
conditions,  and  competent  advice  as  to  cost  of 
repairs  and  battery  consumption  are  among 
the  reasons  why  hard  of  hearing  individuals 
should  consult  such  establishments  if  possible. 
The  number  of  hearing  aid  clinics  is  small. 
The  October,  1942,  issue  of  The  Volta  Review 
lists  sixteen  clinics  and  gives  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  type  of  services  they  per¬ 
form.  This  periodical  intends  to  keep  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  such  establishments  in  the  future  and 
to  inform  interested  persons  when  new  ones 
are  formed. 

How  effective  will  the  hearing  aid  be,  once 
it  is  purchased?  Here  again  the  individual 
cannot  be  advised  in  blanket  terms.  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  case  of  deafness 
which  can  be  given  maximum  benefit  by  a 
hearing  aid,  he  should  find  that  although  he 
hasn’t  been  given  normal  hearing  the  aid  he 
does  receive  is  so  great  that  he  suffers  little 
handicap.  On  the  other  hand  if  an  individual 


has  a  type  and  degree  of  deafness  which  is 
difficult  to  help,  the  benefits  he  receives  may 
be  small  yet  they  may  carry  with  them 
enough  improved  hearing  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  purchase  an  aid.  Hearing  aid  sales¬ 
men  are  well  aware  of  this  matter  of  rela¬ 
tivity.  Often  they  find  that  their  users  with 
the  most  obstinate  problems  are  nevertheless 
their  most  grateful  clients  because  their  bene¬ 
fit,  though  small,  has  meant  so  much  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  in 
choosing  a  suitable  hearing  aid,  they  will  on 
the  whole  find  that  their  needs  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  hard  of  hearing  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Mrs.  Harriet  Montague,  associate  editor 
of  The  Volta  Review,  had  this  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question:  “If  I  were  advising  a 
blind  person  about  a  hearing  aid,  I  should 
give  him  the  same  advice  I  give  a  person  who 
sees:  Try  several  instruments  under  home 
conditions  before  purchasing  one.  Get  an  au¬ 
diometer  test  before  trying  out  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Use  a  word  test,  both  at  home  while 
getting  used  to  the  instrument  and  in  the 
salesman’s  office  while  trying  it  out.”  Miss 
Ada  Hill,  who  has  charge  of  the  hearing  aid 
exhibits  at  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing’s  conferences,  says  she  often  has  to 
advise  blind  persons  and  always  gives  them 
the  same  advice  and  information  she  gives 
others. 

Naturally  lip  reading  is  of  prime  importance 
in  helping  a  hard  of  hearing  person  to  under¬ 
stand  conversation,  with  or  without  a  hearing 
aid.  Tests  conducted  at  Manchester  Univer¬ 
sity’s  clinic  for  the  deaf  in  England  revealed 
that  patients  using  only  the  hearing  aid  heard 
approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  consonants 
in  nonsense  syllables  while  those  using  both 
sight  and  the  hearing  aid  heard  the  con¬ 
sonants  87  per  cent  correctly.  Tests  conducted 
in  the  acoustic  department  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf  showed  that  the  pupils 
had  an  average  intelligibility  score  of  69  when 
listening  to  sentences  while  wearing  hearing 
aids  but  not  watching  the  speaker,  and  a  score 
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of  89  when  both  sight  and  the  hearing  aid 
were  used. 

Thus  it  is  of  even  more  importance  for  a 
blind  person  to  make  sure  that  the  hearing 
aid  he  is  trying  is  the  best  from  the  standpoint 
of  intelligibility  of  conversation  than  it  is  for 
those  with  normal  sight.  This  may  seem  to  be 
unnecessary  advice  since  one  assumes  that  the 
test  of  a  hearing  aid  is  of  course  based  on  its 
ability  to  help  one  understand  conversation. 
However,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  through 
intelligibility  tests,  that  frequently  an  indi¬ 
vidual  expresses  a  preference  for  one  hearing 
aid  over  another  because  he  likes  the  “sound” 
of  it,  whereas  in  reality  he  does  not  hear  as 
accurately  with  it.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  intelligibility  tests  used  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  hearing  aid  efficiency.  Some  are 
collections  of  nonsense  syllables  and  standard¬ 
ized  sentences  such  as  those  used  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  testing  their  equipment, 
and  the  results  are  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  a 
scientific  formula.  Others  consist  of  words  or 
sentences  containing  unexpected  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  stock  questions,  “Can  you  hear  me?” 
“What  is  your  name?”  and  “How  does  that 
sound  to  you?”  should  never  be  used.  Far 
better  tests  can  be  made  by  reading  unfamil¬ 
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iar  material  from  some  newspaper,  book  or 
magazine. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  all  fea¬ 
tures  of  hearing  aids  in  an  article  of  this 
length.  Those  wishing  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  thoroughly,  particularly  from  the 
educational  standpoint,  will  find  much  of 
value  in  the  book,  T he  Handicap  of  Deafness, 
by  Irene  R.  Ewing  and  Alex  W.  G.  Ewing 
(Longman’s,  Green  and  Company).  One  of 
the  best  summaries  of  the  subject  of  hearing 
aids  and  their  usage  to  be  published  in  recent 
years  is  the  article,  “Hearing  Aids,”  by  Dr. 

C.  C.  Bunch,  in  the  June,  1942,  issue  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing.  Reprints  of 
this  article  are  available  from  The  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Another 
excellent  source  of  information  is  the  October, 
1942,  issue  of  The  Volta  Review,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  use  of  hearing.  (25  cents 
a  copy,  1537  35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.)  The  Volta  Bureau  and  The  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  (both  same 
address  as  The  Volta  Review )  have  numer¬ 
ous  publications  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
hard  of  hearing,  not  only  on  hearing  aids  but 
on  all  phases  of  the  problems  of  hearing 
impairment. 


THE  MORNING  ASSEMBLY  AT  PERKINS 

ELEANOR  W. THAYER 


During  the  past  fifteen  years  or  more  there 
has  been  a  rapid  development  of  educational 
possibilities  and  opportunities  outside  of  the 
classrooms  in  the  field  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  early  days  the  only  source  of 
education  in  the  school  was  the  formal  class¬ 
room  exercise.  With  this  new  development 
has  come  the  idea  that  the  school  stands  for 
something  more  than  scholarship;  that  good 
citizenship  is  not  proved  entirely  by  high 
marks,  or  by  classroom  stunts.  Today  educa¬ 
tion  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
pupil’s  social,  physical,  and  spiritual  existence. 
The  morning  assembly  program  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  scope  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  application  of  modern  educational 
principles  may  be  estimated. 

A  concept  of  the  school  assembly  is  difficult 
to  sum  up  in  one  statement,  but  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  definitions  from  which  we  may  draw  a 
general  conclusion.  Martha  Fleming  says: 
“The  morning  exercise  is  a  common  meeting 
ground;  it  is  the  family  altar  of  the  school  to 
which  each  brings  his  offerings — the  fruits  of 
his  observations  and  studies,  or  the  music, 
literature,  and  art  that  delights  him;  a  place 
where  all  co-operate  for  the  pleasure  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole;  where  all  contribute  to 
and  share  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  whole;  where  all  bring  their  best  and 
choicest  experiences  in  the  most  attractive 
form  at  their  command.”  1 

Another  idea  is  expressed  by  Pechstein  and 


1  “Purposes  and  Values  of  the  Morning  Exercise”  in 
The  Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socializing  Influence.  Frances 
W.  Parker  School  Yearbook.  Frances  W.  Parker  School. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


McGregor:  “It  is  in  assembly  that  the  real 
school  is  conscientiously  recognized  as  an  en¬ 
tity  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  who  compose 
it.  The  assembly  draws  members  from  all 
classes  and  all  departments  into  a  social 
whole,  united  for  the  achievement  of  dignified 
and  worthy  aims.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  to  provide  weekly  periods  of  mere 
entertainment,  although  a  spirit  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  always  characterizes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  program.  Information  concerning 
school  activities,  inspiration  for  enthusiastic 
carrying  out  of  school  projects,  and  shared 
appreciation  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  ar¬ 
tistic  in  school  life  are  the  essential  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  assembly  period.”  2 

Still  another  concept  is  contributed  by  C.  O. 
Davis:  “The  auditorium  should  be  the  place 
in  our  educational  system  where  children 
learn  to  be  social  beings,  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  and  to  co-operate  with  others  in 
making  the  most  of  themselves.  It  should  be  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  all  other  branches  of 
the  school  world,  a  focus  of  knowledge  and 
activity,  and  a  source  from  which  should  come 
the  desire  for  further  knowledge  and  ability 
to  use  well  in  life  the  knowledge  already 
acquired.”  3 

And  lastly,  Elbert  Fretwell  depicts  the 
assembly  as  “the  meeting  place  of  the  whole 
school.  Here  policies  affecting  the  whole 
school  body  should  be  presented  by  pupils 
and  faculty  alike  and  discussed.  Here  public 
opinion  is  formed.  The  spirit  of  the  school  not 

2  Pechstein  and  McGregor.  Psychology  of  the  Junior 
High  School  Pupil,  pp.  230-231. 

3  Davis,  C.  O.  Junior  High  School  Education,  p.  354. 
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only  shows  or  fails  to  show  itself  in  assembly, 
but  the  assembly  may  be  used  to  form  school 
spirit.  The  assembly  period  should  not  exist 
primarily  to  enable  the  faculty  or  head  of  the 
school  to  advise  the  pupils,  however  good  this 
advice  may  be,  nor  is  it  a  place  where  pupils 
must  sit  through  the  delivery  of  required 

<  •  >  4 

orations. 

From  these  four  definitions  or  descriptions 
of  the  assembly  period  we  may  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  assembly  program  is  a  period 
of  inspiration,  a  period  of  social  education,  a 
period  for  centering  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
on  higher  and  better  things,  and  a  period  in 
which  the  pupils’  participation  is  most  essen¬ 
tial.  Likewise  we  may  conclude  from  the 
above  that  the  assembly  portrays  the  entire 
life  of  the  school. 

The  assembly  period  originated  in  the 
Colonial  elementary  school  and  included 
short  opening  and  closing  exercises  composed 
of  Bible  readings,  a  religious  song  and  a 
prayer.  Gradually  the  exercises  came  to  in¬ 
clude  the  speaking  of  pieces,  the  reading  of 
essays,  and  simple  debates.  The  usual  music 
was  the  singing  of  religious  hymns.  Then  the 
closing  exercises  were  dropped.  Some  schools 
saved  Friday  afternoons  for  a  longer  assembly 
program  of  “Rhetoricals.”  Occasionally  par¬ 
ents,  friends,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  were 
invited  to  these  programs.  We  note  that  the 
early  assemblies  were  primarily  religious  in 
nature. 

In  the  fall  of  1933  when  changes  were  being 
made  in  the  Lower  School  program  at  Per¬ 
kins,  the  Director  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  morning  assembly  programs.  Previously 
each  cottage  in  the  Lower  School  had  held  its 
own  assembly,  known  as  “Prayers,”  in  its  own 
cottage  living  room.  “Prayers”  always  opened 
with  a  hymn  followed  by  a  reading  from  the 
Bible  by  the  matron  with  the  children  usually 
gathered  about  her  in  a  circle;  then  another 
hymn,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  perhaps  on 

4  Fretwell,  Elbert  K.  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Secondary  Schools. 


occasion  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  a  flag  song 
when  it  was  a  special  day.  We  still  cling  to 
the  religious  opening  of  our  morning  assem¬ 
bly,  but  only  in  very  rare  instances  over  the 
period  of  nine  years  have  the  programs  been 
of  a  religious  nature.  My  suggestion  that  the 
pupils  have  some  share  in  the  preparation  of 
the  program  was  approved.  One  pupil  from 
each  classroom  in  the  primary  grades  was 
chosen  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  obtain  pro¬ 
grams  from  his  schoolroom,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  principal. 

In  order  that  our  morning  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  successful,  we  have  a  few  rules 
which  guide  each  one.  They  are  presented  at 
regularly  scheduled  periods.  The  work  from 
each  class  in  the  entire  Lower  School  is  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  school  year  at  one  or  more 
of  the  ninety-five  yearly  programs.  We  en¬ 
courage  all  pupils  to  participate,  although 
some  children  are  not  able  to  do  so.  We  at¬ 
tempt  to  limit  the  number  of  outside  speakers 
for  we  feel  that  pupil  participation  is  far  more 
important  than  talks  by  others. 

My  chief  duty  is  the  keeping  of  the  records 
of  the  assembly  programs.  I  keep  any  plays, 
poems  or  similar  matter  which  have  been 
done  originally  by  one  of  the  children  or  the 
class.  We  also  have  some  teachers  who  write 
so  well  that  their  assembly  programs  have 
appeared  in  The  Grade  Teacher  or  The  In¬ 
structor.  Each  class  has  a  list  of  its  members 
and  after  each  name  appears  the  date  when 
the  child  took  part.  Some  children  in  the 
higher  grades  participate  as  many  as  twelve 
times  a  year.  Usually  each  teacher  in  the  first 
three  grades  and  the  kindergarten  has  two 
programs  during  the  year,  occasionally  three, 
while  those  who  teach  grades  four,  five,  six, 
and  the  coaching  class  vary  from  four  to  seven 
programs  a  school  year.  The  “special  teachers” 
— those  who  teach  corrective  speech,  piano, 
gym,  and  music — and  the  librarian  share 
equally  in  program  planning  for  the  school 
year.  The  record  book  enables  us  to  compare 
the  work  of  a  class  with  its  work  of  the  previ- 
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ous  year.  Sometimes  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  not  a  child  is  progressing  in  assembly  work 
if  there  appears  to  be  a  lull  after  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  previous  year’s  work.  Some¬ 
times  it  serves  as  a  check  on  the  classroom 
teacher.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  there  are  not 
enough  programs  being  given  by  the  pupils 
and  that  the  principal  is  having  to  shoulder 
too  many  of  the  programs  or  talks.  We  check 
the  work  of  the  previous  year  to  learn  where 
we  are  at  fault. 

We  do  not  encourage  a  comparison  of  class¬ 
room  programs  by  the  pupils  nor  do  we  have 
an  Assembly  Rating  Schedule  as  is  used  by 
some  schools  where  programs  are  rated  for 
material,  presentation,  or  value  in  achieving 
certain  purposes,  objectives,  or  standards  set 
up  by  the  school.  These  rating  schedules  in¬ 
clude  a  set  of  definitions  under  the  listed 
items  for  the  guidance  of  the  scorer. 

Programs  may  be  classified  in  several  ways. 
The  listing  may  be  very  general  or  it  may  be 
specific,  under  such  headings  as  activities, 
campaigns,  demonstrations  of  classwork,  de¬ 
partmental  interests,  health  projects,  informal 
programs,  installations,  outside  speakers  or 
entertainment  groups,  recreation,  school 
events,  and  special  days. 

Other  types  of  assemblies  are  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  art,  music,  and  the  drama,  and 
those  which  aim  to  awaken  a  social  or  civic 
consciousness,  such  as  school-community  proj¬ 
ects,  reports  on  summer  vacation  experiences, 
exercises  in  the  form  of  a  Town  Meeting,  or 
discussions  relating  to  civics  and  current 
events.  Subjects  which  renew,  intensify,  and 
widen  interests  through  the  sharing  of  ex¬ 
periences  include  cooking,  geography,  hand¬ 
work,  history,  industries,  science,  excursions, 
and  physical  training. 

The  objectives  of  our  morning  assemblies 
are  many.  Our  main  purposes  are  to  develop 
school  unity,  to  demonstrate  worthy  school 
activities,  and  to  establish  a  school  standard. 
We  endeavor  to  widen  and  deepen  the  in¬ 
terest  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  school  life  and 


to  inspire  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  Pro¬ 
grams  which  include  extracurricular  activities 
such  as  Scouting,  the  Potter  Go-Getters  Club, 
the  Posture  Club,  and  the  like,  help  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  supplement  classroom  work.  We 
instill  in  the  pupils  desired  ideals  and  virtues 
through  the  demonstration  or  dramatization 
of  such  qualities  as  courtesy,  thrift,  service, 
kindliness,  ambition,  promptness,  industry, 
and  honesty.  Writing,  speaking,  singing,  play¬ 
ing,  acting,  making  scenery,  handling  stage 
effects,  and  costuming,  all  have  educational 
values.  Poise,  self-confidence,  co-operation, 
enthusiasm,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  cour¬ 
age,  reliability,  fair  play,  loyalty,  punctuality, 
courtesy,  and  clear  thinking  may  be  developed 
through  self-expression. 

The  celebration  of  significant  dates  in  the 
lives  of  presidents,  statesmen,  and  discoverers, 
a  study  of  anniversaries  in  our  school  history, 
special  days,  such  as  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  and  such  weeks  as  Animal  and 
Book  weeks,  promote  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  pupils.  We  try  to  teach  them 
proper  conduct  at  public  gatherings  and  to 
develop  good  listening  habits,  meanwhile 
recognizing,  publicly,  worth-while  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  correlate  school  and  community  in¬ 
terests  through  a  description  of  activities  of 
the  milk  company  from  which  the  school 
purchases  its  milk  supply,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  the  United  War  Fund 
Campaign,  and  the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts. 

In  an  annual  report  the  principal  writes: 
“A  number  of  field  trips  were  taken  by  the 
various  classes  to  factories,  museums,  dairies, 
and  zoos.  These  were  often  reported  in  assem¬ 
bly  programs,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  plays 
and  sometimes  by  short  talks.  In  this  way  the 
pupils  learned  to  share  their  experiences  with 
others,  and,  incidentally,  received  excellent 
training  in  organizing  their  material  and  de¬ 
livering  a  speech  in  front  of  a  large  group. 
I  realize  that  such  programs  represent  much 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
but  I  believe  in  the  end  they  pay  dividends  to 
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the  pupils.  One  interesting  program  carried 
out  by  the  children  in  the  Lower  School  was 
that  in  which  they  co-operated  with  the 
Watertown  Police  Department  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  a  safety  program.” 

The  assembly,  when  rightly  conducted,  en¬ 
courages  selflessness.  The  child  realizes  that  he 
is  one  of  a  large  group;  his  performances  are 
shared  with  others;  he  is  responsible  as  an 
individual  to  the  group;  he  is  happy  in  the 
success  of  others  and  appreciates  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  others. 

Exercise  of  self-control  and  judgment  in 
making  adjustments  to  last-minute  changes 
and  unexpected  situations  results  from  assem¬ 
bly  programs.  Improved  tastes  and  courteous 
manners  are  cultivated.  A  child  learns  not  to 
laugh  at  others  and  to  be  sympathetic  when 
things  do  not  go  right.  Older  girls  and  boys 
learn  to  be  more  considerate  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  perform  for  the  latter  as  well 
as  when  the  younger  children  give  programs 
which  the  older  ones  share  with  them. 

Assemblies  develop  new  interests  as  well  as 
ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  coherently 
with  increasingly  better  speech.  Organization 
of  ideas  and  clear  thinking  are  demanded  in 
planning  the  program.  Such  planning  ought 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  rehearsing  so 
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often  that  the  presentation  becomes  stereo¬ 
typed  and  lacks  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Natural¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  execution  is  the  aim, 
rather  than  perfection.  Poise  is  developed  and 
a  desire  for  success  is  inspired,  both  in  the 
group  and  the  individual.  Minor  parts  are 
frequently  as  appealing  and  important  as 
major  roles.  Pulling  the  curtain  may  be 
more  important  to  a  child  than  the  leading 
part  and  the  teacher  who  knows  this  provides 
the  child  with  such  opportunities. 

In  conclusion  may  I  quote:  “We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  courses  in  dramatic 
arts  properly  conducted — the  presentation  of 
plays,  instruction  in  elocution,  training  in 
posture,  etc. — not  only  bring  immediate 
benefits  to  the  blind  child  but  also  give  poise, 
self-confidence,  mental  stimulus  and  general 
improvement  in  later  life,  and  exert  a  lasting 
influence  on  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
development.”  5 

Probably  there  is  no  activity  which  affords 
greater  opportunities  and  advantages  through¬ 
out  the  child’s  life  than  the  morning  assembly 
program.  Long  may  its  strength  and  its  chal¬ 
lenge  function  to  the  fullest  measure  in  the 
development  of  our  children. 

5  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  New  York,  N.  Y.  1941. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  CIVIC  SOCIOLOGY 

HELENA  SIDIS 


Sociology,  defined  as  “the  science  of  human 
relationships,”  should  be  the  most  vital  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum.  Yet  how  often  it  is 
rated  as  simply  another  “ology,”  crammed 
full  of  long,  hard  words  and  endless  figures; 
completely  unrelated  to  the  living,  moving, 
breathing  world  of  human  beings. 

The  blind  are  apt  to  glibly  memorize  the 
textual  statistics,  parroting  them  back  un¬ 
thinkingly;  instead  of  attempting  to  compare 
the  facts  recorded  on  the  brailled  page  with 
their  own  observations  of  society. 

Realizing  that  any  book,  merely  because  it 
is  a  book,  is  therefore,  in  the  youthful  mind, 
shelved  as  an  antique,  although  it  may  be 
but  a  few  years  old,  I  wished  to  introduce  in 
my  class  an  occasional  element  of  something- 
new.  Current  events  in  the  political  world 
relate  more  to  historical  study,  but  many 
news  items  have  a  generalized  sociological 
connotation,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
winnow  the  chafT  from  the  wheat.  The  re¬ 
porting  of  current  events  in  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  studied  (science,  history,  etc.) 
is  no  novelty — the  students  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  bringing  in  reports  of  the  lat¬ 
est  medical  discoveries  to  their  biology  class, 
and  notices  of  scientific  inventions  to  their 
science  class.  The  source  of  information  must 
always  be  mentioned.  My  only  innovation 
was  the  suggestion  that  each  student  become 
his  own  news  commentator,  and  write  a 
brief  remark  on  the  sociological  importance 
of  each  news  culling.  At  first  I  advised  that 
the  pupils  restrict  themselves  to  finding  what 
might  be  applicable  to  the  field  of  sociology 


before  beginning  to  “sermonize”  about  the 
selections. 

Some  launched  forth  immediately;  others, 
while  revealing  much  astuteness  in  uncover¬ 
ing  veritable  gold  nuggets,  were  forced  to 
stand  back,  and  watch  their  classmates  take 
over  the  claims  they  had  staked  out  for 
themselves. 

The  new  assignment  was  given  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Socioddity,  (“social”  plus  “oddity”) 
and  the  students  had  no  objection  to  master¬ 
ing  a  novel  expression  when  it  related  to  the 
voicing  of  their  own  theories.  When  coated 
with  what  Christopher  Morley  terms  “the 
powder  of  sympathy,”  even  the  capsule  of  a 
new  word  may  be  rendered  not  unpalatable 
— indeed,  the  children  seemed  to  relish  occa¬ 
sionally  rolling  it  over  their  tongues. 

Sparks  do  not  fly  from  the  fire  of  genius; 
yet  many  comments  are  trenchant.  Analyses 
are  often  apt;  yet  scarcely  what  one  might 
expect  from  the  particular  news  gleaning. 
One  girl  mentioned  that  Negroes  were  bet¬ 
ter  soldiers  than  whites,  but  she  did  not  state 
the  premise  that  Negroes  were  habituated  to 
taking  orders.  Briefly,  her  observation  was 
this:  “The  black  race  has  always  been  down¬ 
trodden;  therefore  thev  are  alwavs  in  a  con- 
stant  state  of  rebellion,  and  their  readiness  to 
fight  makes  them  better  soldiers.” 

Others  display  a  humorous  slant,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  clipping  describing  the  war¬ 
fare  between  WPA  workeres  and  beavers — 
where  the  men,  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis, 
tore  down  the  dam — and  the  beavers,  who 
had  never  heard  of  union  hours,  built  it  up 
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faster  than  the  WPA-ers  could  tear  it  down. 
The  deduction  was  that  nature  had  endowed 
the  beavers  with  industry  to  protect  them  in 
their  competition  with  human  beings.  One 
student,  historically  minded,  preferred  jour¬ 
neying  into  the  past  for  a  comparison,  since 
the  “mercy  killings”  said  to  be  current  in 
Germany  seemed  reminiscent  of  Greek 
methods  of  the  disposal  of  sickly  infants. 

Colorless  though  a  remark  may  be — it  has 
served  its  purpose  if  it  has  kindled  interest  in 


discussion.  Those  who  excel  in  reportorial 
skill  may  not  always  extend  their  ability  to 
the  realm  of  social  philosophy — but  they  may 
improve  their  analytic  technique.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  majority  of  mankind  would 
rather  die  than  think.  Of  what  utility  is  a 
varied  factual  knowledge  of  the  day’s  inter¬ 
national  occurrences  if  one  is  unable  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  future  social  significance?  In 
these  troubled  times,  particularly,  we  need 
the  full  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNIE  DEANE  HOBSON 
By  the  Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


We,  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  of  both 
the  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Chap¬ 
ters,  with  few  exceptions,  are  former  school¬ 
mates,  pupils,  personal  friends,  or  associates  of 
Miss  Annie  Deane  Hobson,  whose  high  ideals, 
careful  instruction,  and  unfailing  friendship 
have  been  determining  factors  for  good  in  the 
development  of  our  several  characters  and 
careers. 

A  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  breeding,  she 
brought  to  her  life’s  work  a  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  far  in  excess  of  that  enjoyed  by  her 
average  contemporaries;  while  her  early  re¬ 
ligious  training  insured  to  her  a  moral  stam¬ 
ina  and  an  abiding  faith  which  have  proved 
impervious  to  changing  creeds  and  isms.  Gen¬ 
erous  by  nature,  frugal  from  choice,  seldom 
letting  one  hand  know  what  the  other  was 
about,  she  has  repeatedly  placed  her  hard- 
earned  substance  at  the  services  of  her  less 
fortunate  associates. 

Admired,  confided  in,  and  beloved  during 
these  more  than  sixty  years,  she  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  those  of  us  in  distress  or 
in  need  of  counsel.  Her  saving  sense  of  humor 
has  ever  been,  not  only  a  social  grace,  but  has 
not  infrequently  served  to  mitigate  what 
would  have  been  the  sting  of  her  honest  dis¬ 
approval. 


Her  wisdom,  integrity,  and  open-handed  per¬ 
sonal  generosity  shone  out  prominently  in  her 
service  as  member  and  treasurer,  for  thirty- 
three  years,  of  the  Associated  Blind  Women 
of  Maryland,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Margaret 
Newcomer  House  since  its  inception. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  regular  meeting  as¬ 
sembled,  June  13th,  1942,  express  to  our  be¬ 
loved  teacher  and  friend,  Miss  Annie  Deane 
Hobson,  our  unbounded  appreciation,  com¬ 
mendation,  and  gratitude  for  the  steadfast  ex¬ 
ample  and  wholesome  service  ever  present  in 
her  long  and  useful  life. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  The  Maryland  Oriole  be  requested 
to  publish  them  in  its  columns,  and  that  an 
engrossed  copy  be  presented  to  Miss  Hobson 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  the  affectionate  hope  that  she  may 
continue  with  us  for  many  happy  and  useful 
years. 

Signed  and  presented  by — 

Mabel  E.  Pietscli,  President 
Louisa  A.  James,  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee 
Lily  I.  Linn,  Assistant  Chairman 
Lilian  E.  Latimer,  Drafting  Secretary 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Personal  Experiences  with  Embossed  Systems 


My  introduction  to  finger-reading  was  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London.  The  type  was 
braille,  resembling  grade  two,  but  with  abbre¬ 
viations,  like  g  for  God,  j  for  Jesus,  p  for 
people,  and  gr  for  grace,  showing  that  its 
original  purpose  had  been  “to  put  the  Bible 
under  the  fingers  of  the  blind.”  I  was  too 
much  of  a  purist  to  use  such  departure  from 
standard  and,  having  to  teach  the  code  “as 
she  is  wrote,”  disliked  it. 

By  contrast  the  “new,”  “modified,”  “im¬ 
proved,”  and  finally-called  “American 
Braille,”  originated  and  taught  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  so  accorded  with  my  desire  to  set  only 
good  form  before  children  at  school  that  I 
favored  having  no  other  for  them.  This  was 
simple,  scientific,  and  required  no  grammar  to 
elucidate  it.  Later,  at  Philadelphia,  I  joined 
our  braillist  minority  in  producing  the  school 
library  of  which  we  became  proud.  (See  the 
twenty-two  pages  of  its  titles  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  school’s  annual  report  for  1906.) 
Though  Perkins  had  added  little  to  this  list, 
we  were  using  the  books,  and  I,  on  taking 
charge  there  in  1907,  proposed  to  have  Boston 
begin  championing  its  own  superb  creation. 
While  most  of  my  staff  eagerly  approved,  a 
few,  supported  by  graduate  girls,  petitioned 
that  our  press  continue  issuing  one  or  more 
line  type  books  yearly.  “No,”  I  said,  “that 
letter  has  monopolized  the  field  here  long 
enough.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  shall 
now  cater  to  all  the  blind  who  wish  to  read; 
I  have  never  met  any  one  who  had  learned 
to  read  the  Boston  line  when  he  was  old.  We 
shall  begin  with  stories  having  the  appeal 
home  teachers  require.  Since  Moon  type 
books  are  predominantly  religious,  these 


teachers  often  need  something  popular. 
Conan  Doyle’s  ‘The  Red  Headed  League’ 
being  called  for  in  order  to  keep  a  newly 
blinded  man  from  the  saloon,  he  shall  have 
it  immediately  in  American  braille — and  in 
full  spelling.  The  elderly  and  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  blind  usually  lack  the  patience  to 
learn  contractions.  They  want  their  reading 
to  be  a  pleasure  not  a  business.” 

Thereafter  for  a  year  or  two  I  read  short 
stories,  and  we  issued  a  new  one  every  few 
days.  These  pamphlets  went  everywhere  like 
hot  cakes;  and  the  old  sighing  for  something 
to  read  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  land. 

Now  a  word  for  the  Boston  line.  Fluent 
readers  of  that  type  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
It  is  compact,  smooth  and  comfortable  to  the 
touch.  Using  the  common  Roman  letters 
imparts  a  certain  feeling  of  normality  to  care¬ 
ful  blind  people.  Of  my  devoted  primary 
teachers  in  1907,  one  begged  permission  to 
continue  introducing  reading  through  the 
Roman  letter.  “Certainly,”  I  said,  “but  I  shall 
expect  results.”  Thereafter  she  always  began 
with  that  type,  every  girl  in  her  classes  soon 
reading  it  fluently  and  delightfully. 

By  contrast  my  other  primary  teacher  wel¬ 
comed  release  from  trying  to  teach  line  type 
to  boys.  She  was  satisfied  that  it  would  always 
fail  with  most.  Indeed,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  our  boys’  school  was  strong  for  braille  and 
for  braille  alone;  whereas  that  of  the  girls’ 
was  for  line.  Their  teachers  so  believed  in  it 
that  they  could  and  did  teach  it,  having 
always  been  able  to  pass  on  to  their  pupils 
the  will  to  win,  a  power  plus  a  conviction 
which  made  light  of  difficulties.  It  was  an 
instance  of  “They  can  who  think  they  can.” 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  view  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
industrial  employment  because  of  the  war 
effort  and  consequent  existing  and  impending 
labor  shortages,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  time  to  consider  what  may  be 
done  to  improve  the  employment  possibilities 
for  blind  people  during  the  war  and  after. 
However,  such  consideration  to  be  of  any 
value  must  confine  itself  to  the  facts.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  occupations  open 
or  closed  to  the  blind.  There  have  been  esti¬ 
mates  in  percentages  of  blind  persons  said  to 
be  employable.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
stated  that  5  per  cent  are  employable;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  35 
to  40  per  cent  are  employable,  and  there 
have  been  estimates  at  all  points  between. 
No  factual  material  adequately  supporting 
any  of  these  estimates  has  been  found,  and 
it  is  likely  that  none  exists  because  the  sur¬ 
veys  necessary  to  bring  out  the  facts  have  not 
been  made.  Such  surveys  cannot  be  made 
until  the  terms  “blind  person”  and  “employ¬ 
able”  are  defined,  and  until  it  is  agreed  that 
the  surveys  shall  include  all  blind  persons  or 
only  those  in  specified  age  groups. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present 
a  program  or  to  offer  solutions  for  the  many 
problems  which  confront  those  interested  in 
expanding  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind.  The  purpose  is  rather  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  sensible  definitions  of  the  various 
terms  which  must  be  used  in  discussing  our 
problem  and  to  evaluate  and  place  in  their 
proper  relation  some  of  the  factors  which  bear 
on  the  situation. 


Trouble  and  confusion  have  arisen  from  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  definition  of  blindness. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act  it 
has  been  defined  in  many  states  in  terms  of 
visual  acuity  and  field  defects.  In  some  states 
the  term  “industrial  blindness”  is  applied  to 
the  group  with  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less. 
Clearly  to  the  general  public  a  person  with  so 
much  vision  is  not  blind;  and  yet  there  are 
many  industrial  operations  which  he  cannot 
perform  as  effectively  as  a  person  with  nor¬ 
mal  vision.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  industrial  work  possible  for  him 
but  impossible  for  a  totally  blind  person. 
There  are  so  many  possible  gradations  of 
vision  between  total  blindness  and  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  a 
definition  of  blindness  of  sufficient  general 
application  to  be  of  real  value.  It  seems  best 
therefore  to  confine  our  discussion  to  those 
whose  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200 
with  correcting  glasses,  proper  consideration 
being  given  to  field  defects.  It  should,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  variation  between  total 
blindness  and  visual  acuity  of  20/200  is  very 
wide,  and  those  having  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  are  in  many  respects  able  to  carry  on 
as  seeing  persons.  In  fairness  to  the  blind  and 
to  those  who  provide  the  funds  for  work  on 
their  behalf,  agencies  engaged  in  this  work 
should  limit  their  services  to  those  who  come 
within  the  definition  above  given.  In  relation 
to  employment  we  must  deal  with  three 
groups:  those  who  will  shortly  leave  the 
schools  for  the  blind  or  the  special  classes  for 
the  blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing;  those  who 
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have  been  educated  in  such  schools  or  classes, 
but  whose  employment  problems  are  still  un¬ 
solved;  and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  adult  life. 

The  term  “employment’’  has  many  general 
and  special  definitions.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  means  by  which  blind  persons  may 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient 
money  for  self-support.  Therefore  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  used  here  in  the  narrow  economic 
sense  of  the  means  by  which  money  may  be 
earned.  Under  this  definition  any  blind  per¬ 
son  who  earns  money  will  be  regarded  as 
employed  and  any  blind  person  who  has 
sufficient  ability  to  acquire  by  training  the 
necessary  skill  and  speed  to  earn  money  in 
any  occupation,  trade,  business,  or  profession 
will  be  regarded  as  employable.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  he  works  at  home,  in  a 
sheltered  workshop,  in  an  industrial  plant 
beside  seeing  workers,  or  in  any  other  field 
along  with  or  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  least  until  very 
recently  the  most  capable  blind  persons  have 
solved  their  own  employment  problems.  After 
securing  the  education  they  wanted  they  have 
gone  out  and  by  their  own  initiative  and 
effort  made  places  for  themselves  and  attained 
economic  independence.  However,  in  these 
days  when  employment  services  have  had  to 
be  set  up  for  the  seeing  it  is  likely  that  work¬ 
ers  with  the  blind  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  even  the  most  capable  of  our  group. 
This  is  a  challenge  which  cannot  be  met  with¬ 
out  understanding  and  unshakeable  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  those  to  be  served.  It  would 
seem  that  if  we  are  unable  to  solve  the  employ¬ 
ment  problems  of  our  most  capable  people, 
we  shall  be  less  able  to  help  the  others.  Each 
success  in  solving  a  blind  person’s  employ¬ 
ment  problem  increases  the  faith  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public,  without  whose  faith 
and  understanding  very  little  can  be  done 
to  provide  employment  outside  of  sheltered 
workshops. 

In  order  to  help  a  blind  person  to  solve  his 


employment  problem,  he  must  be  guided  to 
and  trained  in  that  occupation  for  which  he 
seems  to  show  the  greatest  aptitude  and  liking. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  normal  blind  people 
mental  processes  are  hampered  and  retarded 
much  less  than  manual  processes,  from  which 
it  follows  that,  other  things  being  equal,  suit¬ 
ably  trained  blind  persons  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  achieving  success  in  fields  of  occupa¬ 
tion  primarily  involving  the  mind  than  in 
those  primarily  involving  the  hand.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  blind  to  work  as  rapidly  with 
their  hands  as  the  seeing.  The  claim  often 
made  that  the  blind  can  produce  as  much 
work  in  a  factory  as  the  seeing  cannot  be 
proved.  A  very  speedy  blind  person  may  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as  a  slow  seeing  worker;  and 
in  factories  where  the  output  per  person  is 
limited  by  labor  union  regulations  or  by  the 
exigencies  of  production  a  blind  worker  may 
and  sometimes  does  attain  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  permitted.  It  would  seem  then  that 
wherever  possible  blind  persons  should  be 
guided  into  and  urged  to  follow  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  description,  we  may  call 
mental  pursuits.  He  certainly  should  not  be 
classified  as  a  manual  worker  until  possibili¬ 
ties  for  employment  in  work  where  the 
mental  faculties  play  the  leading  role  have 
been  eliminated  by  an  adequate  testing  or  trial 
and  error,  or  both. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  existing 
conditions.  Right  now  there  is  an  ever  ex¬ 
panding  demand  for  industrial  workers,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  produce  materials  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  would  be  in¬ 
excusable  to  fail  to  use  every  effort  to  procure 
for  our  people  the  largest  possible  number  of 
the  available  jobs,  and  thus  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  as  many  people  as  possible, 
without  regard,  for  the  time  being,  to  what 
the  individual  may  ultimately  be  able  to  do 
best.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  put  our  people  into  jobs  which  they  will 
likely  lose  when  the  war  is  over.  If  this  were 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  entire  war 
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effort  would  fail  for  lack  of  workers.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  assist  our  people  to  obtain  what¬ 
ever  jobs  may  be  secured,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  earn  as  much  money  as  possible  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
our  workers  should  follow  the  course  that  is 
being  followed  by  seeing  workers.  Oppor¬ 
tunism  this  certainly  is;  but  it  will  put  us  in 
line  with  the  war  effort  and  will  at  the  same 
time  demonstrate  that  lack  of  sight  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  making  his  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  citizen.  When  the  emergency  is 
over,  we  can  get  back  to  those  fundamental 
principles  which  should  be  applied  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  normal. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  are  justified  in  seeking  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  and  in  employing  in  the 
filling  of  those  contracts  the  most  efficient 
blind  workers  obtainable — workers  who  ordi¬ 
narily  should  have  places  outside  of  such 
shops.  Although  exact  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  it  is  known  that  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  workers  are  now  employed  in  more  than 
fifty  shops  producing  material  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  presumably  receiving  good  wages. 

Successful  as  this  program  of  performing- 
government  work  in  sheltered  workships  may 
be  at  the  moment,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  very  real  decline  in  the  amount  of  such 
work  that  will  come  when  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  ends.  We  must  remember  that  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
solution  of  the  employment  problem  of  the 
large  proportion  of  employable  blind  people 
and  that  our  fundamental  objective  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  as  many  of  our  group  as 
possible  to  earn  their  living  under  normal 
conditions.  Such  workshops  normally  should 
serve  only  two  purposes.  They  should  be 
effective  testing  stations  to  aid  in  determining 
the  vocational  aptitudes  of  those  for  whom 
occupations  in  which  the  mind  is  the  prime 
factor  have  been  found  to  be  impossible  or 
undesirable.  As  a  result  of  such  testing  these 
individuals  may  be  routed  into  occupations 
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where  their  manual  skill  will  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  These  workshops  also  and 
particularly  provide  employment  for  those 
who  have  not  the  mental  faculties  or  manual 
dexterity  or  personality  to  secure  employment 
anywhere  else.  There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  blind  persons  who  are  efficient 
producers  in  sheltered  workshops  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  in  industry,  and  they  should 
be  so  placed  whenever  practicable.  They 
should  never  be  retained  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
shop  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  production 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  as  such  retention  is 
unjust  to  those  who  are  able  to  compete  in 
industry.  This  sound  principle  may,  however, 
be  suspended  while  a  sheltered  workshop  is 
actually  filling  government  contracts  and 
workers  are  earning  and  receiving  at  least  as 
much  as  they  could  earn  in  regular  industry. 

An  effective  employment  program  must 
have  as  its  base  the  recognition  of  certain 
fundamentals.  We  must  cease  regarding  blind 
people  as  wards  whose  every  act  if  not  every 
thought  is  to  be  controlled.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  individuals  whose  blindness  is 
only  one  factor  in  the  problem  and  often  not 
the  most  important  factor  and  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  service  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
requirements.  We  must  realize  that  naturally 
and  inevitably  they  are  by  and  large  just  like 
seeing  people  in  their  aims,  ambitions,  de¬ 
sires,  capacities,  and  needs  except  as  modified 
by  the  specific  handicaps  of  each  individual; 
and  those  handicaps  include  all  of  the  mental, 
physical,  and  personality  shortcomings  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  people,  plus  blindness.  We 
must  banish  from  our  thinking  the  idea  that 
there  are  certain  occupations  specially  suited 
to  the  blind  and  that  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  are  limited  to  those  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  idea  has  caused  and  is  still 
causing  much  mischief.  When  it  was  found 
that  one  or  two  blind  persons  could  success¬ 
fully  operate  vending  stands  many  workers 
with  the  blind  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
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such  stand  operation  is  a  field  suited  to  the 
blind.  This  would  be  true  only  if  all  the 
blind  were  alike,  which  of  course  they  are 
not.  It  was  soon  found  that  stands  operated 
by  blind  persons  generally  were  successful 
only  if  adequate  supervision  of  the  proper 
sort  was  provided,  and  workers  thereupon 
concluded  that  blind  people  operating  stands 
must  all  have  the  same  kind  of  supervision, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  there  are  blind 
people  operating  stands  successfully  without 
supervision  and  the  further  fact  that  after 
suitable  training  has  been  provided  super¬ 
vision  is  necessary  not  solely,  or  even  largely, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  the  operator,  but 
rather  to  provide  the  business  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  venture. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  failure  to  make 
more  and  better  placements  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  skillful,  adequately  trained  placement  offi¬ 
cers.  To  some  extent  this  is  probably  true. 
But  placement  officers  alone  do  not  make  an 
employment  program.  They  must  have  the 
right  kind  of  workers  to  place.  They  must 
have  workers  properly  educated,  wisely 
guided,  and  adequately  trained  who  have  the 
necessary  skill  and  the  requisite  personality. 
In  other  words  a  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  maintained.  Co-operation  must 
exist  between  the  schools  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  and  the  agencies  working  with 
the  adults.  Vocational  guidance  service  must 
be  available  to  all,  to  the  end  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  each  individual  may  be  available  to 
all,  to  the  end  that  the  possibilities  for  each 
individual  may  be  explored.  Agencies  in  this 
field  should  employ  qualified  personnel.  Such 
personnel  must  be  well  paid  and  whenever 
necessary  groups  of  agencies  should  co-operate 
on  a  state-wide  or  regional  basis  to  meet  the 
financial  burden. 

Of  course  each  blind  person  must  be  given 
the  widest  possible  opportunity  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  employment;  but  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  a  person  to  be  unem¬ 


ployable  when,  after  the  most  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  testing,  this  is  found  to  be  the  fact. 
One  is  not  unemployable  merely  because  he 
does  not  want  to  do  the  particular  thing  that 
has  been  picked  out  for  him.  There  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  prejudice,  too  much 
disposition  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  and  too  little  objectivity.  This  has  led 
to  some  serious  results.  There  has  been,  we 
think,  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  number 
of  unemployables  and  a  growing  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  blind.  The  confidence  of 
those  to  be  served  in  the  ability  of  the  public 
and  private  agencies  to  help  them  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  Nor  does  it  help  the  situation  to  make 
sweeping  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
number  of  employables  is  very  small  or,  as  a 
worker  in  one  state  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“All  the  employable  blind  people  in  my  state 
are  employed.”  This  could  and  perhaps  should 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  the  people  are 
employed  whom  this  particular  worker  re¬ 
gards  as  employable. 

An  adequate  program  envisaging  the  widest 
possible  employment  opportunities,  including, 
as  it  must,  guidance,  training,  placement,  and 
follow-up,  and  manned  by  efficient  personnel 
workers,  will  be  expensive.  Both  public  and 
private  agencies  are  having  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  funds  for  existing  activities. 
How  can  this  situation  be  met?  Probably  the 
most  effective  method  would  be  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  non-essential  activities  and  the 
elimination  of  waste.  While  people  may  well 
differ  as  to  what  activities  are  essential,  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  no  activity  is  as 
essential  as  employment  and  that  in  order  to 
make  this  activity  effective,  such  activities  as 
recreation  service,  parties,  etc.,  might  well  be 
substantially  reduced  if  not  all  together  elim¬ 
inated.  Much  money  is  now  wasted  because 
agencies  within  a  given  territory  duplicate  one 
another’s  activites  and  even  engage  in  cut¬ 
throat  competition  in  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  their  blind  workers.  There  is  no  sound 
economic  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  sev- 
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eral  shops  in  one  city  or  in  one  state  manu¬ 
facturing  the  same  lines  of  products  and  com¬ 
peting  with  one  another  on  a  price  basis. 
Sensible  co-operation  would  create  a  system 
under  which  each  shop  in  the  community  or 
state  would  manufacture  one  product  or  one 
line  of  products.  This  would  not  only  elim¬ 
inate  competition  and  waste  but  it  might  well 
result  in  greater  sales  or  better  prices.  Even 
in  the  case  of  government  contracts  now  being 
executed  by  sheltered  workshops  very  con¬ 
siderable  savings  would  result  from  putting 
into  effect  the  plan  suggested.  What  stands  in 
the  way  of  such  co-operation  which  would 
certainly  make  possible  a  more  effective  em¬ 
ployment  program  ?  There  are  those  who 
would  answer,  “The  unwillingness  of  the 
agencies  to  subordinate  their  own  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  directing  heads  and  executives 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  prestige  on  the 
altar  of  co-operation.” 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  developing  and 
maintaining  real  employment  programs,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  private  agencies  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  blind  on  the  other.  Such 
an  understanding  can  come  only  from  honest 
dealing  and  plain  speaking.  The  agencies 
must  give  their  blind  workers  a  fair  rate  of 
pay  for  the  work  done  and  this  rate  must 
not  fluctuate  either  for  the  purpose  of  equal¬ 
izing  earnings  as  between  workers  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  possible  a  better  financial 
showing  for  the  agency.  The  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  piece  rate  just  as  soon  as  a  worker 
reaches  a  certain  earning  power  or  of  trans¬ 
ferring  him  to  work  at  which  he  will  earn 
less  is  now  followed  by  some  agencies.  This 
sort  of  thing  must  stop  if  the  morale  of  blind 
workers  is  to  be  maintained.  Otherwise  re¬ 
spect  for  the  agencies  will  justly  end  and  a  time 
will  come  when  blind  workers,  we  believe, 


will  act  affirmatively  in  their  own  interest. 

The  practice  just  discussed  is  to  some  de¬ 
gree  at  least  responsible  for  the  attitude  of 
not  a  few  blind  people  who  prefer  to  receive 
public  assistance  rather  than  accept  employ¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Just  so  long  as  the  agencies  will  not  permit 
their  blind  workers  to  earn  to  their  full 
capacity,  just  so  long  as  wages  paid  are  held 
down  by  artificial  devices — just  so  long  will 
blind  workers  have  ill  will  for  the  agencies 
and  will  prefer  what  they  consider  the  less 
of  two  evils — public  assistance  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Give  every  blind  person  a  fair 
chance,  speak  with  him  plainly  but  under¬ 
standing^,  treat  him  at  least  as  fairly  as  indus¬ 
try  is  now  obliged  to  treat  its  workers — then 
the  number  of  blind  people  preferring  public 
assistance  to  employment  will  be  very  mate¬ 
rially  reduced.  It  will  then  be  just  to  insist 
that  public  assistance  be  withheld  from  em¬ 
ployable  blind  persons  who  refuse  to  accept 
employment,  even  though  such  employment 
at  the  beginning  will  not  provide  as  much 
money  as  could  be  obtained  from  public 
assistance. 

The  time  for  action  looking  to  effective  em¬ 
ployment  programs  is  now.  All  workers  with 
the  blind  and  all  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  interested  in  their  welfare  should 
seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  present 
emergency  and  by  the  need  to  plan  for  the 
future  to  put  their  heads  together  and  work 
out  and  put  into  effect  employment  programs 
which  will  bring  out  all  of  the  ability  and 
skill  our  blind  people  have.  If  we  think  and 
act  objectively  without  too  much  regard  for 
the  standing  and  distinction  of  our  respective 
organizations  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
welfare  of  those  we  are  privileged  to  serve, 
we  shall  accomplish  a  great  good.  If  we  fail, 
we  need  not  expect  another  chance. 

Benjamin  Berinstein 
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OF  ESPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 
TEACHERS 

Before  the  Outloo\  and  Forum  were 
merged  a  year  ago  their  respective  editors 
were  so  frequently  in  the  held  and  so  busy 
with  other  duties  that  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  publish  either  of  the  magazines  as 
a  monthly.  With  the  consolidation  of  the 
magazines  under  a  managing  editor  consid¬ 
erably  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  it,  re¬ 
sulting  in  certain  improvements  which  our 
readers  have  probably  noticed.  After  a  year 
of  trial  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  setup  will  permit  us  to  issue  the 
magazine  ten  times  per  year.  This  will  make 
many  of  its  features  more  up-to-date  and  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  continuity  not  only  in  the 
magazine  itself  but  also  in  the  attitude  of  its 
readers  toward  it.  A  periodical  issued  only 
five  times  a  year  arrives  more  or  less  unex¬ 
pectedly,  is  glanced  at  and  frequently  laid 
away  for  future  reading,  with  the  thought 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  the  next 
issue  will  appear.  In  many  instances  that  is 
the  last  seen  of  it.  To  a  monthly  magazine,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  looks  forward  in 


order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments,  and  he  reads  it  promptly  before  the 
time  arrives  for  another  issue.  Different  per¬ 
sons  are  interested  in  different  features  and 
each  cons  the  magazine  to  find  the  articles  or 
items  of  particular  interest  to  him. 

Under  our  new  plan  the  magazine  will  be 
too  small  to  be  definitely  divided  into  an 
Outlook  and  a  Forum  section  and  articles 
will  not  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  their 
appeal  to  special  groups.  Such  a  unification, 
in  my  opinion,  conforms  with  the  general 
trend  of  modern  education  and  work  for  the 
blind  in  general.  Teachers  are  interested  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and  other  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  are  interested  in  what  is  being 
done  in  our  schools.  Therefore,  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  arrangement  will  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  all  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  a  broadening  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  individual  readers.  In  the  new  setup 
the  same  proportion  of  space  will  be  allotted 
to  “educational”  material.  In  order  to  fully 
utilize  this  space  we  must  have  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  new  contributors  as  well  as  of  those 
whose  articles  have  been  published  in  the 
past.  In  these  conventionless  times  our  maga¬ 
zine  provides  the  only  means  for  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  we  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  contributions  from  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  who  wish  to  share  and 
discuss  their  progressive  ideas  with  others. 
This  opportunity  has  not  been  sufficiently 
used  heretofore.  Since  we  now  have  a  monthly 
magazine  with  a  larger  circulation,  let  us  keep 
its  readers  informed  in  regard  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  We  do 
not  expect  only  “literary”  contributions;  we 
want  articles  from  as  many  different  persons 
as  possible  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
giving  us  spontaneous  accounts  of  their  ideas 
and  reactions. 

Won’t  you,  every  one  of  you,  help  us  to 
make  our  “new”  magazine  the  very  best 
possible  ? 


P.  C.  P. 


NECROLOGY 


H.R.  7484  AND  S.  2714 

When  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die,  the  Barden-LaFollette  bill, 
as  well  as  the  Rankin-Walsh  bill,  died.  There 
is  considerable  negotiation  going  on  among 
the  various  Federal  departments  and  groups 
in  and  out  of  Congress  regarding  legislation 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  adequate 
facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war  and 
civilian  disabled  persons.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  some  agreement  upon  a  bill  would  be 
worked  out  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress  so  that  this  very  important  service  could 
be  carried  forward  without  further  delay.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  was  impossible.  An  entirely 
new  bill  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of 
Congress,  which  makes  separate  provision 
for  the  war  and  civilian  disabled,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  State  agencies  for  the  blind.  This 
bill  (H.R.  699 — S.  180)  deserves  the  interest 
of  workers  for  the  blind.  It  will  be  analyzed 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Outlook. 

r  R.B.I. 
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MRS.  CAROLINE  O’DAY 

With  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Caroline  O'Day, 
former  Democratic  Representative  at  Large 
from  New  York,  on  January  4,  at  her  home 
at  Rye,  New  York,  blind  men  and  women 
of  this  country  lost  one  of  their  most  active 
champions,  and  workers  for  the  blind  one 
of  their  staunchest  allies.  Always  interested 
in  social  reform,  Mrs.  O’Day  was  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  problems  and  the  needs  of 
blind  people,  and  at  least  on  two  specific 
occasions  gave  her  wholehearted  support  to 
legislation  which  has  materially  aided  the 
blind. 
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In  1938,  after  her  re-election  to  Congress  for 
the  third  consecutive  term,  she  introduced  in 
the  House  the  Wagner-O’Day  Bill,  sponsored 
jointly  by  herself  and  Senator  Wagner.  The 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  directed  that  fed¬ 
eral  departments  purchase  blind-made  goods 
for  certain  of  their  requirements,  has  resulted 
in  vastly  increased  employment  for  blind 
workers. 

In  April,  1940,  Mrs.  O’Day  again  proved 
her  friendship  for  blind  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  introducing  in  Congress  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  which  resulted 
in  the  granting  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  government  appropriation  for  Talking 
Books  for  blind  readers. 

Mrs.  O’Day  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  campaigned 
for  her  when  Mrs.  O'Day  first  ran  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  1934. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
in  common  with  all  other  organizations 
working  in  the  interests  of  blind  people,  has 
cause  deeply  to  mourn  Mrs.  O'Day’s  passing. 

RUDOLF  PINTNER 
(1884-1942) 

Rudolf  Pintner,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  died  on  November  7,  1942,  at  the 
age  of  58  years.  Dr.  Pintner  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  intelligence  testing  and  contribu¬ 
ted  important  studies  in  the  psychology  of 
the  physicially  handicapped,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing. 
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He  also  wrote  the  chapter  on  the  blind  in 
The  Psychology  of  the  Physicially  Handi¬ 
capped,  by  Pintner,  Eisenson,  and  Stanton. 
His  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  all  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  distinguished  scien¬ 
tific  contributions  and  who  knew  his  warm 
personality. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


MEETING  IN  MIDWEST 

On  February  18,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  the 
Illinois  Room  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
a  meeting  of  workers  for  the  blind  from  the 
Middle  West  will  be  held.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  this  meeting  will  relate  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  special  concern  to  those  interested  in 
the  blind  in  that  part  of  the  country.  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  has  called  a  meeting 
of  managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  government  business,  to  be  held 
at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  on  February  16  and  17. 
We  understand  that  on  February  19  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  meetings  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  are  open  to  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  only.  The  meeting  on  the  18th  is 
open  to  all  paid  staff  members  and  trustees  of 
organizations  for  the  blind.  Organizations  of 
blind  people  are  invited  to  send  one  or  two 
delegates.  These  various  meetings  being  held 
at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  during  the  same  week 
will  bring  together  a  considerable  number  of 
workers  for  the  blind  and  will  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  informal,  as  well  as  formal,  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  pressing  problems  facing 
workers  for  the  blind  at  this  time. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

During  the  past  few  months  Foundation 
staff  members  have  rendered  field  service  on 
request  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Rhode 
Island,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Georgia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 


MEETING  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Foundation  headquarters  on  December 
15,  1942.  The  following  officers  were  re¬ 
elected:  President,  M.  C.  Migel;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.; 
Secretary,  Gabriel  Farrell;  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer,  A.  H.  Gieg;  Assistant  Secretary,  Ruth 
E.  Wilcox. 

SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 

In  addition  to  the  1942  scholarships  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  the  Foundation  has 
awarded  scholarship  grants  to  Edward  Cub- 
ler,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  John 
Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Marlow,  Oklahoma. 

NEW  MECHANICAL  AIDS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
recently  sponsored  two  interesting  demon¬ 
strations.  The  first  was  that  of  a  “bill  de¬ 
tector,”  the  invention  of  a  young  blind 
Canadian,  George  Lafleur,  to  enable  blind 
salesmen  to  determine  the  denomination  of 
paper  currency.  When  operated  the  machine 
gives  off  electric  buzzes  which  indicate  the 
denomination  of  the  bill.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  device  can  be  produced  commercially  at 
a  cost  of  $25.00  a  set. 

The  second  device  is  an  audio  scale  based  on 
an  idea  originating  with  a  blind  woman, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Watson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
instrument  makes  possible  the  accurate  weigh¬ 
ing  of  small  articles  by  blind  people  and  can 
be  attached  to  any  type  of  scale.  It  is  expected 
to  make  possible  increased  employment  of 
blind  workers. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  year  1942  will  long  be  remembered — 
not  only  because  it  is  the  first  full  year  of 
war — but  more  especially  because  of  the  all- 
out  contribution  given  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  war  effort.  Agencies  for  the  blind 
have  had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  them,  1942  was 
marked  by  an  increasing  devotion  to  their 
chosen  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  N.I.B. 
takes  pleasure  in  recording  the  unusually  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  existed  and 
which  has  helped  make  our  program  so  out¬ 
standing. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  extend  to  you,  and  to  the 
blind  people  you  serve,  best  wishes  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  has 
notified  us  that  they  are  having  considerable 
difficulty  with  the  packing  and  marking  of 
mops  which  are  delivered  to  the  depot.  They 
request  that  we  follow  the  instructions  on 
their  purchase  orders  and  pack  and  mark  the 
shipping  containers  exactly  as  they  request.  If 
your  shipments  are  not  properly  marked,  you 
can  expect  to  have  them  rejected  by  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot. 

Many  orders  are  coming  through  from  the 
Government  in  which  export  packing  is  re¬ 
quested.  If  you  will  refer  to  page  four  of  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products,  you  will 
find  that  special  packing  materials  for  export 
or  other  purposes  are  to  be  furnished  at  cost. 
When  you  receive  an  order  of  this  kind, 
notify  the  ordering  office  of  the  amount  of 
the  additional  packing  charges  and  request 
that  they  issue  a  supplemental  order  to  you 
to  cover  this  packing. 


The  Retracto  iron  cords  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  the  duration  of  the  war  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  Retracto  Company  to  secure 
the  needed  materials  which  are  used  in  as¬ 
sembling  this  article. 

When  requesting  priority  assistance  for  ma¬ 
terials  you  need  for  private  business,  do  not 
order  more  than  a  90-day  supply  of  any  one 
material.  Do  not  request  copper  or  brass  when 
some  other  substitute  material  can  be  used. 

Mop  yarn  may  be  secured  from  William 
Foerster  &  Co.  Inc.,  130  East  7  Street,  New 
York  City. 

C.  C.  K LEBER 


FIGHTING  GLAUCOMA 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  announces  that  a  prize  of  $250  will 
be  awarded  for  the  most  valuable  original 
paper  during  1943  adding  to  the  existing 
knowledge  about  the  diagnosis  of  early  glau¬ 
coma.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  Society 
with  the  guidance  of  an  ophthalmological 
committee  composed  -of  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp, 
Dr.  Manuel  Uribe  Troncoso,  and  Dr.  Mark  J. 
Schoenberg. 

Papers  may  be  presented  by  any  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  student  in  ophthalmology,  or  re¬ 
search  worker  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  may  be  written  in  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  but 
those  written  in  the  last  four  languages  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  translation  in  English. 
Papers  should  be  in  the  office  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  by  September  15, 

r943- 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Declaring  that  “The  volunteer  and  the 
professional  worker  who,  without  uniform, 
badge,  or  special  citation,  stand  by  the  local 
agency  in  these  critical  days,  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  war,”  Leonard 
W.  Mayo,  Dean,  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  written  a  very  stimulating  article, 
“Volunteers — Then  and  Now,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  November,  1942,  Survey  Mid¬ 
monthly  magazine.  While  we  believe  that  all 
volunteers  active  with  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  will  wish  to  read  this  entire 
article,  we  do  wish  to  share  with  you  “the 
following  lessons  that  will  stand  the  volun¬ 
teers  and  professionals  in  good  stead  as  part¬ 
ners  on  the  home  front  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  in  the  period  of  reconstruction: 

“1.  That  every  agency  has  an  obligation  to 
discover  ways  and  means  by  which  volun¬ 
teers  can  be  brought  close  to  the  agency’s 
work  and  to  participate  in  it.  Said  a  speaker 
at  the  recent  Ohio  Welfare  Conference:  ‘Vol¬ 
unteers  are  people — people  pay  taxes  and 
support  war  chests — the  present  situation  has 
provided  professional  workers  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquaint  people  with  the  relationship 
between  community  welfare  services  and  war 
projects.’ 

“2.  That  because  all  volunteers  are  not 
suited  for  service  in  social  work  it  is  both 
logical  and  economical  to  employ  appropriate 
‘selective  service’  procedures  with  respect  to 
volunteers,  as  with  professional  personnel. 

“3.  That  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
carefully  formulated  training  courses  for  vol¬ 
unteers;  that  there  is  need  for  practical 
courses  based  on  job  analyses  of  what  volun¬ 
teers  actually  do  rather  than  for  modified  or 
‘stepped-down’  professional  training.  Volun¬ 


teer  training  courses  in  which  schools  of  social 
work  participated  in  co-operation  with  ap¬ 
propriate  community  agencies  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  introduction  for  persons 
interested  in  eventually  professional  training 
and  full-time  social  service. 

“4.  That  the  immediate  and  long-range 
goal  for  both  volunteers  and  professional 
workers  is  not  the  development  of  volunteer 
service  or  professional  social  per  se,  but  rather 
the  sound  development  of  an  effective  net¬ 
work  of  social  services,  on  the  local  level 
under  both  public  and  private  auspices.  The 
part  that  professional  workers  and  volunteers 
must  play  in  the  realization  of  this  objective 
must  now  become  the  focus  of  their  concerted 
efforts.  In  the  struggle  for  adequate  social 
service  coverage  for  our  communities,  there 
will  be  a  sharp  division  of  approach  between 
those  who  believe  passionately  in  local  initia¬ 
tive  and  those  who  hold  that  the  indifference 
of  many  localities  to  their  crying  needs  justi¬ 
fies  federal  dominance.  Between  these  two 
extremes  the  American  people  must  find  the 
middle  course.  For  while  localities  must  not 
use  the  plea  of  local  initiative  as  a  means  of 
rationalizing  their  way  out  of  responsibilities, 
neither  must  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  over-all 
federal  control,  which  other  countries  have 
found  fatal.  In  the  discovery  of  this  middle 
course  and  in  holding  steadily  and  courage¬ 
ously  to  it,  the  social  worker  needs  the  help  of 
the  volunteer  desperately. 

“5.  That  this  objective  cannot  be  realized 
unless  volunteers  and  professionals  alike  see 
the  importance  of  maintaining  our  regular 
social  services  on  every  level  at  the  highest 
possible  point  of  efficiency  throughout  the 
war.” 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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TRANSCRIBING  SERVICE  REORGANIZED 
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BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBING  SERVICE 
REORGANIZED 

This  letter  reached  us  just  in  time  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  January  issue.  Because  of  the 
interest  shown  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Tran¬ 
scribing  Service  we  present  the  letter  here  though 
it  has,  we  know,  been  widely  distributed. — edi¬ 
tor’s  NOTE. 

December  29,  1942 
To  the  V olunteers  of  Braille  Transcribing: 

This  is  in  response  to  the  many  inquiries 
relative  to  the  future  of  braille  transcribing. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Red  Cross  will 
discontinue  its  active  sponsorship  of  the 
Braille  Transcribing  Service  on  December  31, 
1942.  The  Service  will,  however,  continue 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  beginning  January  1,  1943,  as  the  Braille 
Transcribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind. 

The  objectives  of  the  reorganized  Service 
will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  formulate  and  execute  a  program  for 
transcription  of  single-copy  books  which  will 
supplement  and  complement  the  supply  of  mul¬ 
tiple-copy  books. 

2.  To  organize  volunteers  to  perform  this 
transcription,  and  the  necessary  shellacking, 
binding,  etc. 

3.  To  undertake — in  order  that  uniform 
standards  of  braille  transcription  may  be  main¬ 
tained — the  continuation  of  instruction  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  transcribers  and  proofreaders,  either 
directly,  or  by  means  which  will  avoid  cost  to 
the  Government. 

4.  To  compile  and  publish  manuals  of  tran¬ 
scription. 

5.  To  serve,  in  conjunction  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  having  special  facilities,  as  a  clearing  house 
for  volunteer  braille  transcription,  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  secure  the  utmost 
usefulness  of  the  product,  and  provide  a  uniform 
procedure  for  securing  copyright  permissions, 
etc. 

6.  To  devise  means  whereby  the  products  of 
braille  transcription  may  become  generally 
known  and  available  to  readers  throughout  the 
country. 

7.  To  direct,  as  may  be  necessary  and  desira¬ 
ble,  the  transcription  of  special  materials  for  stu¬ 
dents,  professional  people,  and  other  individuals. 


With  the  reorganization  of  braille  tran¬ 
scribing,  the  changes  in  policy  as  given  below 
will,  of  necessity,  become  effective. 

Activities  of  the  Service  in  Revised  Braille, 
grade  1 — 1  x/i  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
reasonably  possible. 

Activities  of  the  Service  in  multiple-copy  books 
will  be  discontinued  except  perhaps  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  duplication  of  reports  or  other  ephemera. 

Activities  of  the  Service  in  making  single-copy 
(hand  transcribed)  books  in  Standard  English 
Braille,  grade  2,  will  be  continued  and  will  in¬ 
clude  material  of  general  interest,  students’ 
books,  and  materials  copied  for  professional  peo¬ 
ple  and  other  individuals. 

Students  who  complete  required  courses  in 
braille  transcribing  and  proofreading  will  be 
certified  as  volunteer  transcribers  for  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

Volunteers  who  wish  to  work  under  our 
supervision  and  guidance  are  requested  to 
note  carefully  the  following  items: 

1.  Because  the  Library  of  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  costs  of  proofreading,  all  books 
for  general  circulation  must  be  proofread  by  the 
individuals  or  groups  concerned  with  the  tran¬ 
scriptions,  or  at  their  expense. 

2.  The  expense  of  braille  paper,  shellac,  and 
binding  can  be  assumed  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  only  under  specified  conditions  since  lim¬ 
ited  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose.  Volun¬ 
teers  will  therefore  be  encouraged  to  fulfill  all 
financial  obligations  incident  to  braille  transcrib¬ 
ing  whenever  possible. 

3.  Before  any  book  can  be  transcribed,  the 
title  together  with  author  and  publisher  must  be 
submitted  to  this  office  for  clearance.  Placement 
will  be  guaranteed  only  for  those  books  which 
have  been  authorized  according  to  the  customary 
procedure. 

Until  opportunity  can  be  found  for  the 
compilation  of  a  new  textbook,  students  and 
transcribers  should  continue  the  use  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Manuals  for  braille 
transcribing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Voorus,  Director 
Booths  for  the  Adult  Blind 
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The  Art  of  Seeing,  by  Aldous  Leonard 

Huxley.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

1942.  273  pages.  $2.50. 

In  the  December  Outlook  an  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  a  professional  eye-man,  reviewed  The  Art 
of  Seeing,  by  the  distinguished  Mr:  Huxley.  As 
the  boo\  has  caused  considerable  comment  the 
viewpoint  of  a  layman  presented  by  James  Thur- 
ber  in  The  New  Republic,  November  30,  1942, 
and  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  may  be  of  interest. — editor’s  note. 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  man  named  Kel- 
murray,  who  had  been  totally  blind  for  more 
than  five  years,  suddenly  began  to  see  again. 
Newspaper  reporters  and  photographers  were 
rushed  to  New  Haven  from  all  parts  of  the 
East  to  interview  him  and  take  his  picture. 
Such  a  story  appeals  to  the  city  editor  for  two 
reasons,  which  he  might  express  like  this: 
everybody  loves  a  miracle,  and  almost  every¬ 
body  has  something  the  matter  with  his  eyes. 
Our  editor  would  be  exaggerating  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  eye  ailments,  but,  alas,  not  extrava¬ 
gantly.  A  few  years  ago — it  was  probably  in 
an  optical  shop — I  came  across  this  printed 
statement:  “40,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  wear  glasses,  at  least  part  of  the  time.” 
Aldous  Huxley  believes  that  this  vast  stand¬ 
ing  army  is  recruited  out  of  ignorance  and 
abuse.  “The  Art  of  Seeing”  gives  his  reasons 
for  this  belief,  presents  a  program  of  eye  exer¬ 
cises  and  offers  a  philosophy  of  vision. 

Mr.  Huxley’s  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  sight  is  not  new.  It  was,  at  least  in  its 
basic  outlines,  developed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Bates,  a  New 
York  oculist.  Mr.  Huxley  does  more  than 
merely  restate  a  method  which  has  caused  a 
controversy  that  has  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  In  his  preface  to  “The  Art  of  Seeing” 


he  states  his  over-all  purpose.  He  seeks  “to 
correlate  the  methods  of  visual  education  with 
the  findings  of  modern  psychology  and  criti¬ 
cal  philosophy.”  The  Bates  method  seems  to 
me  lucky  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
distinguished  and  well  implemented  intelli¬ 
gence.  Mr.  Huxley’s  undertaking  not  only 
enriches  the  meager  bibliography  of  a  special 
subject,  it  makes  a  first  and  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  I  shall  call,  with  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley’s  permission  and  yours,  psycho-philosophi¬ 
cal  ophthalmology.  (If  this  does  not  send  you 
to  the  book,  or  keep  you  away  from  it,  I  don’t 
know  what  will.) 

Mr.  Huxley’s  book  grew  out  of  his  own 
adventures  in  the  mist.  At  sixteen  he  became 
almost  completely  blind  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  infection.  Skilled  ophthalmologists  ar¬ 
rested  the  infection,  and  his  sight  improved 
somewhat.  They  fitted  him  with  thick-lensed 
glasses  and  let  him  go.  He  wore  the  glasses 
for  years,  seeing  with  considerable  difficulty. 
In  1939,  when  his  already  bad  vision  began  to 
show  signs  of  dimming  still  further,  he  turned 
to  a  practitioner  of  the  Bates  method  of 
visual  education.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
he  abandoned  his  glasses  and  says  that  since 
that  time  he  has  been  able  to  see  twice  as  well 
without  them  as  he  had  with  them.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  thousands  of  cases  similar 
to  his  on  record.  One  of  the  Bates  alumni 
wrote  me  the  other  day.  He  had  read  some¬ 
where  that  for  two  years  I  had  been  unable  to 
see  well  enough  to  read.  He  said  that  he  had 
“stumbled  blindly  about  the  world  for  years” 
but  that  he  could  now  see  well  enough  to  get 
into  the  army.  He  wrote  from  one  of  the 
camps.  There  would  appear  to  be  enough  evi¬ 
dence  of  benefit  to  warrant  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  theory,  and  trial  of  the 
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method,  than  ophthalmologists  have  been 
willing  to  give  to  them. 

The  prejudices  of  the  professional  eye-men, 
which  have  put  the  Bates  system  in  the  un¬ 
happy  light  of  a  cult,  can  be  pretty  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  The  Batesians  oppose  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  the  orthodox  boys  do,  particularly 
in  the  vast  field  of  the  minor  eye  ailments  (the 
Method  is  not  presented  as  a  therapy  for 
pathological  conditions).  Mr.  Huxley  ex¬ 
presses  the  viewpoint  of  his  school  strongly. 
He  maintains  that  the  eye-men  do  the  human 
eye  a  grave  injury  when  they  clap  a  lens  on  it 
before  you  can  say  W.  H.  Bates.  He  argues 
that  the  process  of  seeing  is  a  psychophysical 
process,  and  that  the  orthodox  school  makes 
the  mistake  of  treating  the  eye  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view.  The  eye-men,  in 
a  word,  are  interested  only#  in  the  mass  which 
lies  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
not  in  the  organ  at  the  other  end,  known  as 
the  brain.  The  Huxley  school  holds  that 
glasses,  which  merely  correct  errors  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  do  nothing  more  than  palliate  symp¬ 
toms.  The  eye  is  thus  imprisoned  in  a  glass 
cage  like  a  leg  left  permanently  in  splints. 

Mr.  Huxley  believes  that  staring,  misdi¬ 
rected  attention  and  strain — both  ocular  and 
mental — are  the  principal  causes  of  bad  vision. 
He  believes  that  the  program  of  exercises 
which  he  describes  can  restore  the  abused  and 
maladjusted  eye  to  health. 

The  reputation  of  the  Bates  school  as  a 
cult  has  not  been  helped  any  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  benefited  persons  who  go 
around  spouting  a  jumble  of  abracadabra, 
Mexican  jumping  beans  and  Praise  God  from 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
great  American  fear  of  light  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  Mr.  Huxley  considers  the 
curse  of  dark  glasses.  And  there  is  a  swell 
duel  in  an  appendix  between  Mr.  Huxley  and 
a  distinguished  British  eye  surgeon.  Mr. 
Huxley  comes  off  best. 


What  of  the  Blind?  by  Helga  Lende,  Editor. 
Two  volumes.  New  York:  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  1938  and  1941.  214  and 
206  pages.  $2.00  each. 1 

These  companion  volumes  constitute  the 
best  all-inclusive  review  of  the  subject  of 
blindness  that  has  ever  been  presented.  They 
consist  of  thirty-six  separate  articles  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  phases  of  the  problem,  written  by 
experts  who  have  presented  their  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  valuable  both  to  profes¬ 
sional  workers  and  to  lay  readers.  Prominent 
among  the  contributors  of  individual  chap¬ 
ters  are  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Conrad  Berens,  M. 
D.,  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Helen  Keller,  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  and  Jane  Hoey.  Subject  matter 
includes  an  interpretation  of  blindness  and  a 
discussion  of  the  special  educational  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  working  with  the  blind.  The 
chapters  on  personal  adjustment  of  the  blind 
are  among  the  best.  All  too  often  authors 
who  write  on  problems  of  the  handicapped 
are  prone  to  see  only  the  physical  disability 
and  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  individual. 

Social  workers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
brief  and  comprehensive  review  of  vocational 
opportunities  for  the  blind  and  the  aid  that 
is  available  through  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  uninformed  will  be  interested  in  the 
historical  material  which  so  adequately  covers 
the  field,  from  Louis  Braille,  who  developed 
the  modern  method  of  reading,  to  the  train¬ 
ing  and  use  of  “The  Seeing  Eye”  dogs,  which 
provide  both  freedom  and  companionship  to 
the  blind.  The  editor  is  to  be  commended  on 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  has  assemb¬ 
led  and  edited  these  excellent  articles. 

Milton  E.  Kirkpatrick 
T he  N ational  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene 


1  Reprinted  from  Mental  Hygiene.  26:670.  October, 
1942. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


THE  UTAH  SCHOOL 

As  the  magazine  goes  to  press  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Boyd  Nelson  who  has  been  a  teacher 
in  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Nelson  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  January  i.  He  succeeds  Dr.  G. 
Oscar  Russell  who  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios  has  been  appointed 
librarian  for  the  blind,  succeeding  Miss  Mary 
K.  Dempsey  who  recently  resigned.  Mrs. 
Alessios  is  a  librarian  of  broad  experience. 
Her  first  position  was  with  the  Brooklyn 
Children's  Museum  from  which  she  resigned 
after  two  years  to  take  up  school  work  in  The 
New  York  Public  Library.  In  1910  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Chatham  Square  Branch  as 
first  assistant  and  later  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Branch,  a  position  which  she  held  for 
many  years. 


Benjamin  Berinstein  is  a  blind  attorney  of 
New  York  City. 

Clyde  W.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  stafT 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois. 

Milton  E.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  is  director, 
Division  on  Community  Clinics,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Helena  Sidis,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  has  given  up 
her  position  in  order  to  pursue  graduate 
work. 

Helen  Strickland,  a  home  teacher  on  leave 
from  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education, 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Eleanor  W.  Thayer  is  a  music  teacher  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

James  Thurber,  well-known  author,  needs  no 
introduction  to  our  readers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of  . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature  ) 
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THE  BLIND  YOUTH  AND  HIS  FUTURE1 


EBER  L.  PALMER 


To  do  justice  to  the  topic  assigned  to  me 
this  afternoon  would  demand  the  ability  of 
any  individual  to  foresee  the  events  of  to¬ 
morrow.  One  would  need  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  four  freedoms  for  which  we  are 
now  fighting  are  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  all  freedom-loving  nations.  Granting  that 
when  the  present  war  is  over  the  democracies 
of  the  world  will  rise  stronger  in  their  power 
and  firmer  in  their  ideals  and  beliefs  than 
ever  before,  one  would  still  need  to  know 
what  the  future  economic  organization  of 
the  country  is  to  be. 

As  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  occult  powers 
and  since  crystal  gazing  and  astrology  were 
definitely  left  out  of  my  education  as  a  youth 
and  have  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
experience  as  an  adult,  I  can  only  approach 
the  subject  on  the  basis  of  past  developments 
and  current  trends  and  try  to  determine,  in 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
November  io,  1942. 


some  degree,  the  future  of  the  blind  youth  of 
this  country  as  indicated  by  these  trends  and 
developments. 

In  the  first  place  may  I  say  that  I  am 
definitely  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  blind  youth  of  this  country.  I  believe 
opportunities  will  develop  for  them  of  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  even  dreamed,  provided 
we  are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  do  our  part 
in  making  those  opportunities  available  to 
them. 

The  inclusion  of  such  a  belief  in  one's 
thinking  must  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  work 
today,  namely  the  blind  persons  themselves^ 
is  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  has  existed  in  the  past.  I  have  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  level  of  intelligence  of  the 
blind  as  a  group  has  lowered.  In  our  own 
school  we  have  found  that  the  mental  ability 
of  students  is  about  the  same  as  in  any  cross 
section  of  a  public  school.  It  is  true  that  there; 
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are  variations  from  the  pattern  of  the  normal 
curve  of  group  intelligence.  There  are  fewer 
of  average  mental  ability,  more  who  are  be¬ 
low  normal,  and  still  more  who  have  a  men¬ 
tality  above  the  average  of  the  general  public. 
As  the  efficiency  of  the  program  of  any  state 
increases  in  regard  to  finding  blind  children 
and  getting  them  into  school,  naturally  the 
number  of  children  in  the  lower  IQ  group 
in  school  will  grow  larger.  Public  schools 
have  had  the  same  experience  with  the 
passing  of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  this  afternoon 
I  am  going  to  confine  myself  primarily  to 
the  group  of  blind  people,  who,  in  their  youth 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  class¬ 
room  work  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  public 
or  private,  day  school  or  regular  public  school 
classes.  I  will  not  include  the  feeble-minded 
blind.  In  passing  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
however.  I  believe  that  here  in  the  state  of 
New  York  we  have  been  remiss  in  legislation 
dealing  with  this  group.  When  a  blind  child 
is  feeble-minded  there  is  no  definite  spot  in 
which  to  place  him  for  special  training.  In  his 
case,  feeble-mindedness  is  the  greater  handi¬ 
cap  and,  in  the  future,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  his  receiving  training  suitable  to 
his  capabilities.  Again,  since  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  is  his  major  handicap,  his  training 
should  be  affiliated  with  mental  hygiene 
rather  than  with  the  educational  processes  of 
a  normal  school.  There  is  no  justification  in 
grouping  the  feeble-minded  blind  with  the 
normal  blind — educationally,  socially,  or  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  That  you  will  do,  if 
the  training  of  the  feeble-minded  blind  child 
is  ever  forced  upon  the  schools.  We  need  to 
be  thinking  of  the  future  of  this  special 
group. 

If  the  future  of  the  blind  is  to  fulfill  our 
hopes,  there  must  be  a  strengthening  of  the 
resolves  and  aspirations  of  the  blind  them¬ 
selves.  Therein  lies  the  biggest  responsibility 
of  the  schools,  outside  of  education  itself.  The 
day  of  sugar-coated  education,  I  believe,  is 


past.  It’s  a  real  world  we  live  in,  with  real 
problems  to  overcome.  Life,  at  best,  isn't 
sugar-coated,  and  the  school  is  no  place  to 
build  up  the  false  assumption  that  the  world 
owes  any  individual  a  living  and  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  sits  back  and  just  waits,  content  to  do 
only  those  things  he  likes  to  do,  some  in¬ 
dividual  agency,  or  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  will  take  care  of  him.  A  high  school  or 
college  diploma  of  the  future  can  not  merely 
mean  that  a  person  has  finished  a  certain 
established  curriculum,  but  it  must  carry  the 
implication  that  the  recipient  is  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  take  up  some  task  immediately 
after  leaving  school.  It  must  mean  also  that 
the  school  has  done  everything  possible  to 
bring  his  social  development  up  to  the  level 
of  his  ability  so  that  he  will  be  “accepted." 

To  ensure  the  blind  youth  of  his  place  in 
the  future,  the  school  must  also  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  proper  job  perspec^ 
tive  in  each  student.  With  normal  children  too 
often,  in  the  past,  the  only  goal  that  the  blind 
child  desired  to  achieve  was  some  kind  of  a 
white  collar  job.  A  college  education  was  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  would  enhance  his  ability  to  earn  a 
living  or  whether  or  not  he  was  capable  of 
carrying  it  on.  Too  often  it  has  been  a  means 
of  putting  off  the  evil  day  for  four  years  when 
the  student  in  question  would  have  to  begin 
to  fare  for  himself.  Please  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  believe  that  every  blind  boy  or 
girl  should  have  a  chance  at  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  provided  he  or  she  has  the  capabilities 
and  if  opportunities  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  suitable  to  those  capabilities  would 
be  enhanced  by  such  additional  education. 
In  short,  I  would  say  that  in  the  future  the 
number  attending  college  should  be  limited 
to  those  having  the  above  qualifications,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  members  of  this  group  are  able  to 
attend  college  on  the  same  financial  basis  as 
those  who  see.  An  expansion  of  available 
scholarships  for  blind  people  and  additional 
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funds  to  take  care  of  extra  costs,  because  of 
their  blindness,  should  be  considered  for  the 
future.  However,  school  authorities  must  lead 
in  developing  in  the  students  a  willingness 
to  train  for  the  type  of  jobs  for  which  their 
particular  qualifications  fit  them. 

If  students  are  willing  to  prepare  for  voca¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  fitted,  the  schools 
must  bend  every  effort  to  see  that  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  attain  such  training. 
I  foresee  in  the  future  an  even  greater  break¬ 
ing  away  in  the  schools  from  the  traditional 
vocational  subjects,  and  an  expansion  in  this 
field  toward  courses  more  closely  correlated 
with  the  employment  needs  of  private  and 
public  agencies  for  the  blind  and  industry 
itself. 

What  part  should  the  public  and  private 
agencies  play  in  the  future  of  the  blind  youth? 
They  have  a  responsibility  equal  to  that  of 
the  schools.  In  many  instances  they  are  the 
only  point  of  contact  between  the  schools  and 
the  communities  from  which  the  students 
come.  In  many  cases  students  will  be  re¬ 
turning  to  communities  where  local  agencies 
are  in  existence.  They  need  to  know  the 
absorption  possibilities  of  these  communities 
in  relation  to  the  blind;  the  types  of  factories; 
the  possibility  of  placements;  the  home  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  students;  and  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  which  is  being  given  to  the  student  at 
the  schools.  They  must  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  schools,  making  suggestions  as  to 
types  of  training  which  are  most  likely  to  fit 
students  for  future  jobs  in  their  communities. 
The  school  and  the  placement  department  of 
the  state  agency  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  concerning  each  student  as 
he  is  being  trained  at  the  school.  There  should 
be  a  mutual  sharing  of  information  about 
each  student  which  would  help  any  of  the 
three  organizations  in  assisting  the  blind 
youth  to  become  established  after  he  leaves 
school. 

Mutual  co-operation  must  necessarily  end 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  existed  in 


work  for  the  blind  in  the  past.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  conflicting  aims  and  purposes  of 
different  agencies  serving  the  blind  should 
be  eliminated.  I  have  been  attending  con¬ 
ventions  of  workers  for  the  blind  for  some 
twenty-five  years  and  many  times  I  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  amount  of  time  spent  by 
some  of  those  in  attendance  in  tearing  down 
the  work  of  agencies  other  than  their  own  in 
the  same  state.  Workers  for  the  blind  must 
learn  to  co-operate,  to  make  constructive, 
rather  than  destructive  criticisms,  to  analyze 
their  own  shortcomings  as  well  as  those  of 
others.  The  time  is  past  when  it  does  the 
blind  youth  any  good  for  residential  schools 
to  argue  that  day  school  classes  are  valueless 
or  for  those  advocating  day  school  classes  to 
state  that  the  place  of  the  residential  school 
lies  only  in  the  past.  It  would  have  a  far 
better  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  blind 
youth  if  both  groups  were  to  pool  their  in¬ 
formation,  spend  more  time  in  analyzing 
their  own  shortcomings  and  take  steps  to 
remedy  them.  The  blind  youth's  future  will 
be  far  better  served  when  schools  and  public 
and  private  agencies  unite  their  energies  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  ensure  their  success.  Let’s  do 
away  with  jealousies,  self-seeking,  and  petty 
bickerings  and  develop  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future. 

The  blind  youth  in  the  future  should  find 
a  far  different  attitude  upon  the  part  of  in¬ 
dustry  toward  his  employment.  Signs  can  be 
seen  already  which  point  in  this  direction. 
In  the  past  the  burden  of  placement  of  blind 
people  in  industry  has  been  almost  wholly 
on  the  shoulders  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  In 
many  cases  they  had  to  plead  for  the  blind 
worker  to  be  given  a  chance.  Likewise  in 
many  cases  jobs  were  given  to  blind  people 
as  a  charitable  gesture  rather  than  because 
of  the  fitness  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to 
a  particular  type  of  job. 

Recent  developments  begin  to  point  to  a 
shift  in  the  attitude  of  employers.  We  are 
beginning  to  hear  of  more  cases  of  actual 
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requests  by  employers  for  physically  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  The  Lockheed  airplane  fac¬ 
tory  in  California,  the  Rome  Air  Depot  here 
in  our  own  state,  and  countless  others,  are 
reporting  the  employment  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  workers  and  their  subsequent  success. 

It  is  probably  true  that  this  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  present 
shortage  of  labor.  Industry  is  so  in  need  of 
workers  that  it  is  temporarily  discarding  its 
long  held  prejudices  against  the  employment 
of  blind  people.  Regardless  of  the  reason  for 
the  current  attitude,  it  furnishes  to  workers 
for  the  blind  a  golden  opportunity  to  advance 
the  future  welfare  of  the  blind  youth  of  this 
country.  For  each  blind  person  successfully 
placed  now,  an  additional  employer  will  be 
added  to  those  willing  to  hire  blind  persons 
in  the  future.  With  this  opportunity  in  our 
hands  right  now,  all  of  us  must  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  capitalize  on  it — the  schools 
in  their  training  program  and  the  agencies  in 
effecting  placements. 

In  the  training  program  of  the  schools  I 
feel  a  definite  contribution  can  be  made  to 
the  future  of  blind  youth  by  giving  its  stu¬ 
dents  work-experience  opportunities.  On  the 
campus  this  can  be  done  through  NY  A  funds 
and  through  funds  of  the  school  itself. 
Selected  jobs  for  which  the  students  receive 
pay  enable  the  school  to  establish  an  employer- 
employee  relationship  between  school  and  stu¬ 
dent,  which  is  very  important. 

Most  important,  however,  is  a  summer-job 
program  for  the  students.  Two  years  ago  this 
project  was  started  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  a  limited  way.  Ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-four  of  our  students  were 


placed  in  gainful  employment  during  the 
summer  months.  Although  jobs  held  were 
not  always  the  same  as  anticipated  before 
the  students  left  school,  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  was  invaluable.  One  of  the  main  things 
it  has  accomplished  is  a  changed  attitude  of 
the  entire  student  body  toward  the  future, 
and  the  development  of  jx  proper  work  at¬ 
titude.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  only  eight  requested  summer  jobs. 
This  year  we  had  forty  applicants.  In  some 
cases,  the  whole  vocational  future  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  changed  because  of  this  sum¬ 
mer-job  program. 

Finally,  a  recent  decision  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  industrial  organizations  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  in 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  blind  youth  of 
America.  During  the  past  summer  a  national 
manufacturing  concern  employed  one  of  our 
graduates  to  make  a  survey  of  all  their  plants 
throughout  the  United  States  to  determine 
what  jobs  could  be  held  by  physically  handi¬ 
capped  people,  including  those  without  sight. 
After  this  survey  is  made,  physically  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  will  be  employed. 
If  this  project  is  successful,  as  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be,  I  envision  other  national  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  taking  the  same  steps. 
Industry  will  then  give  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  their  rightful  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world. 

In  conclusion,  an  opportunity  is  present  for 
workers  for  the  blind  to  further  the  interests 
of  blind  people  which  may  never  come  again. 
We  cannot  fail  them.  Working  together  we 
can  ensure  the  future  of  the  blind  youth  of 
America. 


ON  THE  FARM  FRONT 

MERTON  M.  LAKE 


This  article  will  deal  largely  with  a  report 
of  the  work  being  done  at  Barnes  School,  the 
new  project  of  the  New  Hampshire  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  details  of  our  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  want  to  emphasize  another  part  of  this  plan 
which  I  feel  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  enough  to  train  men  to  do  a 
job.  They  must  also  have  a  job  when  they 
have  completed  their  training  in  order  to 
keep  their  confidence  in  their  ability. 

Our  farm  is  now  a  commercial  proposition 
and  therefore  our  students  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  training  which  will  be  of  value  to  them 
as  agricultural  workers.  We  are  handling 
around  five  hundred  eggs  a  day  at  present 
and  our  production  is  increasing.  We  are 
milking  two  cows  and  are  producing  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  each  week. 
In  trying  to  bring  the  picture  clearly  to  your 
mind,  I  shall  give  you  a  typical  day’s  work  on 
our  farm. 

We  have  two  groups  of  students;  those 
who  are  interested  in  poultry  and  those 
whose  main  interests  are  dairy  and  general 
farming.  I  have  found  that  poultry  work  is 
usually  popular  with  all  the  boys  even  though 
they  arrive  without  much  interest  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  All  students  must  learn  to  milk  and 
all  must  learn  the  routine  of  caring  for  poul¬ 
try.  However,  those  who  are  mostly  interested 
in  general  farming  are  giving  the  doubtful 
privilege  of  arising  at  5:30  a.m.  to  help  with 
the  milking.  The  milk  is  run  through  the 
cream  separator  and  by  that  time  breakfast  is 
ready  and  the  other  boys  are  on  hand. 

After  breakfast  the  poultry  work,  which 


consists  of  cleaning  dropping  boards,  water¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  and  the  first  gathering  of 
eggs,  is  done.  At  around  10  a.m.  the  chores 
are  completed  with  a  second  gathering  of 
eggs,  and  students  are  assigned  to  outside 
work.  Some  may  work  on  the  construction  of 
a  new  building  which  will  house  a  workshop 
and  be  used  for  brooding  small  chicks.  Others 
may  work  with  the  tractor,  carting  manure, 
hauling  rocks  or  any  number  of  things.  Our 
boys  are  especially  keen  about  operating  the 
tractor  which  they  do  very  well  when  given 
directions  about  steering.  We  shall  soon  be 
engaged  in  the  production  of  winter  broilers 
which  will  mean  more  work  to  do  and  a 
chance  to  learn  winter  brooding. 

Lunch  is  at  noon  and  it  is  not  a  business 
man’s  lunch  by  any  means.  Work  out  of 
doors  gives  our  boys  a  rugged  appetite  and 
they  do  a  good  job  at  the  table  as  well  as  on 
the  farm.  After  lunch  there  are  a  few  chores 
to  be  done  such  as  feeding  the  cows  their  hay, 
gathering  eggs,  and  filling  water  pans.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  class 
work  on  poultry  and  general  farm  subjects 
until  3  p.m.  when  it  is  time  for  the  evening 
chores  and  final  gathering  of  eggs. 

In  the  evening  we  have  a  fine  time  with 
games  of  all  sorts,  radio  programs,  and  young 
folks  from  the  town  are  always  dropping  in. 
As  I  write  this  article  there  is  a  checker  game 
in  progress  between  one  of  our  students  and 
one  of  the  town  girls.  A  movie  party  is  being 
planned  which  will  mean  a  five-mile  ride  in 
the  truck  with  students  and  town  young  folks. 

So  the  days  slip  by  and  each  day  our  boys 
learn  some  new  work  and  meet  some  new 
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situation.  They  learn  new  games  as  well. 
Those  who  do  not  play  cards  are  soon  taught. 
They  instruct  each  other  in  many  things 
which  make  life  pleasanter  for  both  teacher 
and  student.  One  boy  is  learning  to  type¬ 
write  while  all  are  working  with  the  braille 
writer.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
boys  and  they  require  very  little  supervision. 
When  a  new  student  arrives  he  is  soon  shown 
the  ropes  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  routine. 

So  much  for  our  school  program,  designed 
to  give  these  men  a  complete  new  outlook 
upon  life.  A  farmer  must  be  resourceful  in  all 
things,  whether  it  be  in  work  or  play.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  way  these 
young  men,  without  previous  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  have  learned  to  do  all  sorts  of  farm 
work.  We  are  now  about  to  start  our  incu¬ 
bators.  This  will  bring  new  problems  which  I 
am  confident  will  be  met  and  taken  care  of. 

And  now  I  wish  to  discuss  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  program  which  faces  us  in 
building  up  this  project.  It  is  not  enough  that 
our  boys  can  do  farm  work  and  do  it  well. 
They  must  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to 
use  this  training  when  they  have  completed 
their  instruction  here.  There  has  never  been 
such  an  opportunity  as  we  now  have  to  place 
these  young  men  in  farm  jobs  and  I  think 


this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  blind.  We  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Our  herds 
and  flocks  have  in  many  sections  been  sadly 
depleted.  In  one  of  our  northeastern  states 
the  dairy  herds  have  been  cut  by  80  per  cent 
due  to  farm  labor  having  been  taken  into  the 
Army  and  into  war  industries.  This  is  a  great 
reduction  and  there  have  been  reductions  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Something  must 
be  done  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor;  the 
farmer  must  be  brought  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  blind  can  aid  in  this  work.  We 
shall  use  the  farm  press  to  drive  this  fact 
home  to  farmers. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  we  should  not 
present  these  workers  to  them  at  reduced 
wages,  for  I  am  convinced  that  blind  workers 
are  of  sufficient  worth  to  warrant  a  farmer 
paying  a  fair  wage.  This  also  is  not  enough. 
Before  placing  a  young  man  in  a  job  of  this 
sort,  it  should  be  investigated  thoroughly  to 
make  sure  that  living  conditions  will  be  pleas¬ 
ant  and  that  he  will  become  a  respected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  farm  family.  If  he  is  given  con¬ 
genial  living  conditions  and  a  happy  family 
life,  he  will  soon  win  a  place  for  himself  and 
will  convince  any  farmer  of  his  worth.  I  feel 
that  such  a  program  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  re-habilitation  of  the  rural  blind. 


“Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  manpower  problem  is  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor!’ 

— From  President  Roosevelt's  address  of  October  12,  1942. 


A  SECOND  TEST  SCALE  FOR  THE  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

The  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the  Blind,  1942  Revision. 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


This  scale  is  a  tentative  selection  of  test 
items  from  the  1937  Terman-Merrill  revision 
of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests.  All  the  items  of 
their  L  and  M  series  were  considered,  and  age 
groups  of  items  assembled  to  include  all  the 
tests  which  can  be  given  without  the  use  of 
the  eyes.  This  process  yielded  six  tests  for  each 
year  group  from  VII  upward,  with  eight 
tests  for  the  average  adult  group.  In  the 
year  groups  from  VI  down  to  III,  so  many 
items  require  vision  that  it  was  necessary  to 
include  other  items  which  had  been  success¬ 
fully  used  in  the  Hayes-Binet  scale  of  1930. 
In  the  groups  from  VII  upward,  all  items 
are  retained  at  the  same  year  level  for  the 
blind  as  for  the  seeing,  with  the  exception 
of  the  test  on  Memory  for  Words  (LXIII  2) 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  XII  year  group 
in  order  to  furnish  six  tests  for  that  group. 
In  the  year  groups  below  VII,  the  Hayes- 
Binet  items  were  located  according  to  per 
cent  passing  in  our  extensive  former  use  of 
this  material. 

The  word  “Interim”  in  our  title  has  been 
introduced  because  our  scale  has  been  used 
with  only  a  small  number  of  blind  subjects. 
We  plan  to  offer  a  rearrangement  of  items 
if  future  use  of  these  tests  in  other  schools 
for  the  blind  indicates  the  need  of  changes. 
Our  present  recommendation  of  the  series  is 
based  upon  their  adequacy  in  testing  the 
pupils  in  the  Upper  School  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  includes  all  pupils  from  the 
seventh  grade  upward,  most  of  whom  are 


fourteen  years  of  age  or  over.  Our  subjects 
are  the  same  ones  tested  with  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Intelligence  scale,  recommended  in 
the  first  article  of  this  series,  printed  in  the 
October,  1942,  issue  of  this  magazine.  The 
Interim  scale  appears  to  be  satisfactory  for 
young  blind  children  also,  giving  IQ’s  con¬ 
sistent  with  other  evidences  of  mental  ability. 

1.  The  validity  of  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet 

tests  when  used  with  the  blind. 

Considering  the  limited  number  of  pupils 
tested  to  date,  the  evidences  of  the  validity  of 
these  tests  seem  quite  satisfactory. 

(1)  The  IQ’s  obtained  give  a  fairly  normal 
bell-shaped  curve;  the  accumulation  of  high 
scores  is  easily  explained  by  the  relatively 
large  number  of  postgraduates  who  have  been 
retained  for  advanced  work  just  because  they 
have  superior  ability.  Equally  satisfactory 
curves  are  obtained  for  the  same  pupils  when 
tested  with  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  scale  (with 
the  vocabulary  test  substituted  for  the  digits 
test)  and  with  the  Hayes-Binet  tests.  Table  I 
gives  the  distributions  for  all  three  scales. 

(2)  The  Interim  Hayes-Binet  tests  show 
high  correlations  with  other  measurements  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  same  students:  r=  .95, 
P.E.  .0077  with  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  V, 
IQ’s,  when  the  two  tests  were  given  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  and  r—  .82,  P.E. 
.0170  with  the  latest  Hayes-Binet  IQ's.  In 
some  cases  from  four  to  five  years  had  elapsed 
between  these  latter  tests  and  the  Interim 
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Hayes-Binet,  which  may  well  account  for 
the  lower  correlation  with  the  Hayes-Binet 
IQ’s. 

(3)  Similarly  high  correlations  are  obtained 
from  a  comparison  of  mental  ages  on  the 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  tests  and  average  scores 
on  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  (which 
measure  success  in  school  work):  r  =  .72, 
P.E.  .0598  for  twenty-nine  pupils  who  took 


(4)  Interim  Hayes-Binet  IQ’s  increase  reg¬ 
ularly  with  school  status,  as  shown  in  Table 
II  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  means  de¬ 
crease  regularly  and  decidedly  with  each 
group,  and  that  the  differences  obtained  in 
these  tests  are  statistically  significant,  since  all 
the  critical  ratios  are  well  above  3,  the  last 
ratio  being  very  large,  as  one  would  expect. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  when  the  mental 


TABLE  I.  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IQ’s  OBTAINED  WHEN  119  PUPILS  IN  THE  PERKINS 
UPPER  SCHOOL  WERE  TESTED  WITH  THE  INTERIM  HAYES-BINET  AND  THE  WECHSLER- 
BELLEVUE  TESTS,  AND  WHEN  103  OF  THESE  PUPILS  WERE  TESTED  WITH  THE  HAYES-BINET 

REVISION  OF  1930 


IQ’S 

Interim  Hayes-Binet 

Weeks  ler -Bellevue  V 

Hayes-Binet  1930 

119  cases 

119  cases 

103  cases 
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Ave.  IQ 

118.7 

113.4 

106.6 

Form  D  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  test 
at  Perkins  in  1942,  and  r=  .82,  P.E.  .0251  for 
seventy-nine  pupils  who  had  taken  Forms 
V-Z  in  the  last  few  years.  Since  the  Stanford 
Achievement  test  is  a  group  test  series  re¬ 
quiring  the  reading  of  braille  in  nine  out  of 
the  ten  tests,  and  braille  reading  ability  varies 
widely  regardless  of  intelligence,  these  cor¬ 
relations  may  be  considered  quite  significant. 
The  importance  of  braille  reading  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  group  test  scores  is  discussed 
by  the  writer  in  another  article.1 

1  “Stanford  Achievement  Tests  for  the  Blind:  New  and 
Old.”  The  Teachers  Torum,  September,  1941.  pp.  2-15. 


ages  of  these  groups  are  compared,  the  grad¬ 
uates  obtaining  an  average  M.A.  of  19.96 
years,  the  high  school  group  an  average  of 
18.06  years,  the  group  from  grades  7-9  an 
average  of  16.23  years  and  the  “specials”  an 
average  of  12.16  years. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet 
tests  when  used  with  the  blind. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  these  tests  by  the  method 
of  retesting,  though  this  step  is  included  in 
our  testing  program.  Indirect  evidence  of  re¬ 
liability,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
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fact  that  this  scale  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
correlation  with  the  1930  Hayes-Binet  scale, 
which  itself  has  a  high  reliability.2  A  cor¬ 
relation  of  r=  .82,  P.E.  .0017  was  obtained 
for  129  pupils  who  have  been  tested  with  both 
of  these  scales.  This  significant  correlation  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  four 


superior,  and  very  superior  show  Interim 
IQ’s  consistent  with  their  former  attainments. 

3.  Item  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  test,  a  test 
occurring  in  many  year  groups. 

In  an  age  scale  the  test  items  of  any  age 
group  are  used  only  with  the  limited  number 


TABLE  II.  AVERAGE  SCORES  AND  CRITICAL  RATIOS  BY  GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS  TESTED  WITH 

THE  INTERIM  HAYES-BINET  TESTS  TO  DATE 


Number 

Difference 

Critical 

Groups 

tested 

Means 

S.D.  of  distr.  S.D.  of  mean 

in  means 

ratio 

Graduates.  .  .  . 

36 

130.56 

10.92  1.82 

9.94 

4.01 

High  school.  .  . 

51 

120.62 

12.05  1.69 

13.83 

4.96 

Grades  7-9  .  .  . 

38 

106.79 

13.70  2.22 

26.72 

7.64 

“Specials” .... 

28 

80.07 

14.26  2.70 

Total . 

153 

of  the  six  test  items  in  most  of  the  year  groups 
are  common  to  the  two  scales.  Our  first  direct 
evidence  that  the  Interim  scale  has  the  ex¬ 
pected  high  reliability  comes  from  a  calcula¬ 
tion  by  the  split-half  method,  which  gives  a 
reliability  coefficient  of  r=:  .91,  P.E.  .0090 
with  151  cases/The  A  and  B  series  used  for 
this  correlation  were  formed  by  making  ten¬ 
tative  lists  of  odd-  and  even-numbered  items, 
and  then  shifting  them  about  to  equalize  the 
demands  upon  various  mental  functions.  We 
assigned  to  alternate  years,  for  instance,  the 
successive  parts  of  the  vocabulary,  digits,  and 
absurdities  tests.  The  equality  of  our  two  series 
is  indicated  by  the  equality  of  the  means, 
196.13  for  series  A  and  196.92  for  series  B. 

—  And  casual  inspection  of  the  Interim  IQ’s 
of  the  considerable  number  of  pupils  who 
have  been  tested  four  or  more  times  through 
the  years,  with  the  Hayes-Binet  scale,  indi¬ 
cates  a  fair  constancy  of  IQ;  children  who 
had  been  classed  as  low  grade,  dull,  average, 

2  Hayes,  S.  P.  “Mental  Measurement  of  the  Blind: 

.History,  Inventory,  Criticism.”  The  Teachers  Forum, 
January,  1941.  pp.  42-52. 


of  children  of  similar  age,  since  those  too 
young  do  not  get  up  to  the  middle  and  higher 
test  groups,  and  those  too  old  do  not  get  down 
to  the  middle  and  lower  test  groups.  So  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  make  item 
analyses  of  most  of  these  test  items  until  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  children  of  each 
age  has  been  tested.  But  the  vocabulary  test, 
which  appears  first  in  year  VI  and  in  most  of 
the  other  year  groups  through  superior  adult 
III,  was  tried  with  all  of  the  152  pupils  tested, 
and  so  has  been  selected  for  item  analysis. 
Another  reason  for  studying  this  test  is  the 
fact  that  the  order  of  words  in  the  L  series 
has  been  radically  changed  from  the  order  in 
the  Stanford  Revision  of  1916,  besides  being 
reduced  from  two  series  of  fifty  words  each, 
assumed  to  be  equally  difficult,  to  one  series 
of  forty-five  words,  and  the  new  order  should 
be  checked. 

Our  method  of  studying  the  vocabulary 
test  consisted  first  of  tallying  the  number  of 
correct  responses  to  each  word  in  each  of  the 
four  student  groups  used,  and  then  in  con¬ 
structing  curves  according  to  the  per  cent  of 
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correct  responses.  Practically  all  the  pupils 
spelled  all  of  the  first  five  words  (the  expected 
performance  for  age  six),  and  then  errors 
began  to  appear,  so  that  at  word  8  (the  ex¬ 
pected  performance  for  age  eight)  the  curve 
for  the  “specials”  had  dropped  to  the  85% 
level,  at  word  14  to  the  65%  level,  and  at 
word  20  to  zero,  with  a  slight  rise  to  10%  for 
a  few  further  words/The  curve  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  at  100% 
until  word  16  (the  expected  performance  for 
age  fourteen),  and  the  curves  for  high  school 
and  grade  pupils  kept  up  in  the  nineties  until 
word  15,  after  which  these  three  curves 
showed  irregular  downward  courses,  each 
curve  remaining  in  its  proper  relative  posi¬ 
tion.  The  curve  for  the  group  of  pupils  in 
grades  7-9  reached  the  zero  line  at  word  30 
(the  expected  performance  for  superior  adult 
III),  the  high  school  curve  reached  the  zero 
level  at  word  39  with  a  few  pupils  passing 
word  44,  while  the  curve  for  graduates  still 
showed  a  few  passes  for  all  words  except 
numbers  39,  42,  and  44.  The  combined  curve 
for  graduates,  high  school  pupils,  and  those 
in  grades  7-9  runs  almost  horizontally,  at  first 
at  100%  and  then  in  the  high  nineties  until 
word  15  (juggler)  which  seemed  quite  diffi¬ 
cult.  Then  the  curve  fell  gradually,  with  a 
half  dozen  high  or  low  points  to  break  its 
regularity,  to  a  level  below  10%  at  word  32. 
It  is  clear  that  these  words  are  about  in  the 
order  of  difficulty  for  blind  children  as  they 
are  for  Terman's  3000  seeing  subjects,  and  it 
will  probably  he  safe  to  terminate  the  test 
after  a  half  dozen  failures  as  he  recommends, 
there  being  “little  likelihood  of  success  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  six  consecutive  words 
have  been  failed.”  3 

4.  Validity  and  reliability  of  the  vocabulary 
test . 

The  validity  of  this  vocabulary  test  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  many  ways. 

3  Terman  and  Merrill.  Measuring  Intelligence.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1937.  94  pp. 


(1)  The  scores  form  a  normal  distribution, 
ranging  from  thirty-three  words  to  eight 
words  correctly  defined,  with  median  and 
mode  at  twenty-two  words. 

(2)  The  scores  on  this  test  have  a  very 
high  correlation  with  scores  on  the  Wechsler 
vocabulary  test,  r  =  .88,  P.E.  .0126. 

(3)  Success  in  this  test  is  closely  related 
to  school  status:  the  graduates  have  a  mean 
score  of  27.32,  S.D.  1.75;  the  high  school 
group  a  mean  score  of  23.64,  S.D.  2.44;  the 
pupils  in  grades  7-9  a  mean  score  of  20.96, 
S.D.  1.82;  and  the  “specials”  a  mean  score 
of  only  14.40,  S.D.  1.58.  The  test  also  has 
a  high  reliability.  The  scores  have  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  r  —  .87,  P.E.  .0076  with  mental  age 
obtained  by  the  use  of  all  the  tests,  including 
vocabulary,  indicating  that  it  is  justifying  its 
reputation  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  single 
test  in  the  whole  series.  And  the  test  even  in 
its  earlier  form  in  the  1916  Stanford  Revision 
showed  a  very  regular  increase  in  per  cent 
passing  with  increasing  age,  a  tetrachoric 
correlation  with  mental  age  of  6.89  with  over 
1400  cases,  and  a  retest  correlation  of  r  = 
.97 3,  P.E.  .0032  at  one  school  for  the  blind 
where  the  whole  school  was  tested  and  re¬ 
tested  with  the  Hayes-Binet  scales  within 
four  months,  128  pupils  being  measured  with 
the  vocabulary  test. 

5.  Directions  for  using  the  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  tests  with  the  blind. 

These  tests  should  be  given  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  printed  on  our  1942  record 
sheet.  The  examiner  will  find  it  somewhat  in¬ 
convenient  when  using  the  Terman-Merrill 
guide  to  turn  forward  to  the  M  tests  and  back¬ 
ward  to  the  L  tests,  but  by  slipping  cards 
between  the  pages  when  each  series  is  started, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  one’s  place.  When 
the  tests  have  been  used  widely  enough  to 
justify  a  final  arrangement  of  tests,  a  special 
guide  for  the  blind  will  be  printed.  The  in¬ 
dividual  tests  should  be  given  exactly  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  Terman-Merrill  guide  with  the 
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following  modifications.  In  a  number  of  these 
tests  seeing  subjects  are  presented  with  a  card 
upon  which  they  may  read  the  verbal  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used.  In  most  cases  such  material 
is  not  given  to  blind  subjects  to  read  in  braille 
for  two  reasons,  (i)  because  reading  ability 
varies  so  much  regardless  of  intelligence  (the 
chance  to  learn  and  the  number  of  years  of 
braille  reading  being  much  more  important 
factors),  and  (2)  because  many  years  of  test¬ 
ing  have  shown  that  blind  pupils  themselves 
do  not  ordinarily  want  such  braille  test  mate¬ 
rial,  the  greater  emphasis  on  oral  work  in 
their  schools  having  developed  better  atten¬ 
tion  to  auditory  material  and  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  retain  it  long  enough 
for  test  purposes.  When  the  material  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  or  may  possibly  be  misunderstood, 
we  offer  to  repeat  the  text  orally  as  is  the 
custom  in  some  of  the  Terman-Merrill  tests, 
wherever  we  are  not  measuring  memory  it¬ 
self;  and  in  the  vocabulary  test  it  has  been 
found  quite  satisfactory  to  spell  any  word 
which  the  subject  hesitates  upon  or  appears 
not  to  have  perceived  correctly.  Braille  vo¬ 
cabulary  lists  were  provided  with  the  T93° 
Efayes-Binet  tests  but  were  found  to  be 


superfluous  and  were  seldom  used.  This  ab¬ 
sence  of  braille  material  will  be  noted  for  the 
tests  of  Arithmetical  Reasoning  (Average 
Adult  4)  and  Reasoning  (S.A.  Ill  5)  in  the 
L  tests  and  in  The  School  Concert  (X  2), 
The  French  Acrobat  (XIII  2)  and  Reason¬ 
ing  (XIV  1)  in  the  M  series.  In  none  of 
these  tests  do  we  find  a  lower  per  cent  pass¬ 
ing,  so  we  may  assume  that  the  blind  are  not 
at  a  disadvantage  when  tested  by  the  oral 
method.  For  three  tests  braille  material  has 
been  provided,  but  the  tester  should  read  the 
text  while  the  subject  is  reading  the  braille 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  words  are  under¬ 
stood.  These  tests  are  the  two  tests  with  dis¬ 
sected  sentences  (M  IX  2  and  L  XIII  5)  and 
the  Minkus  completion  test  (L  XII  6).  For 
the  Plan  of  Search  (L  XIII  1)  an  embossed 
circle  is  provided.  The  simple  materials 
needed  for  some  of  the  tests  from  III  to  VI 
should  be  obtained  at  local  stores.  Record 
sheets  and  the  braille  material  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  writer  at  Perkins  Institution, 
and  the  book  of  instructions  for  giving  the 
test,  Terman  and  Merrill’s  Measuring  Intelli¬ 
gence,  should  be  ordered  from  the  publishers, 
Eloughton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


How  We  Brought  Foreign  Students  to  Watertown. 


Having  empty  beds  and  being  an  incorporated 
school  under  liberal  management,  we  could 
be  uncommonly  hospitable.  Moreover,  we 
liked  to  harbor  pupils  and  students  from 
other  lands. 

Between  1910  and  1920,  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
superintendent  of  our  State  Commission, 
asked  us  to  take  two  long-time  guests — Es¬ 
trella,  a  bright-eyed  senorita  from  Spain,  who 
was  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind;  then 
Loaisa  Cordero,  a  Porto  Rican  schoolteacher 
whose  eyesight  was  failing.  Both  visits  proved 
satisfactory,  the  latter  resulting  in  pioneering 
to  be  told  in  a  story  by  itself.  Subsequently 
Loaisa  sent  six  of  her  school  assistants  to 
take  my  Harvard  Course. 

To  get  proper  students  for  it  required  at 
first  considerable  angling.  Chancing  just  then 
to  receive  greetings  from  a  former  Allen 
School  boy  in  Havana,  I  wrote  him  of  our 
enterprise  and  begged  him  to  apprize  the 
proper  Cuban  authorities  of  the  opportunities 
freely  offered.  He  did  so — and  two  English- 
speaking  normal  graduates  came  to  prepare 
to  teach  in  a  school  for  blind  children  which 
was  about  to  open  there.  We  next  addressed 
the  Education  Department  of  several  South 
American  republics,  but,  though  the  formal 
invitations  were  supported  by  Perkins  and 
Harvard  literature,  there  was  no  response; 
no,  not  a  single  nibble.  So  extraordinary  an 
offer  may  have  excited  doubt  and  suspicion 
which  a  personal  mediary  could  have  allayed. 

Anyway,  a  similar  invitation  for  a  young 
woman,  made  through  Baron  Megata  in 
Japan,  another  Allen  School  friend,  fetched 
immediate  acceptance,  saying  that  a  Mr.  Ka¬ 
wamoto,  a  young  instructor  in  psychology, 
had  started.  I  was  troubled  lest  he  should  be 


a  smoker,  but  later  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
no  young  Japanese  schoolteacher  used  tobacco. 
Mr.  Akiba  and  the  two  other  men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  similarly  fitted  into  my  scheme 
of  things.  Two  delightfully  earnest  Japanese 
blind  girls,  who  after  three  years  returned  to 
teach  in  their  Missionary  Home  School, 
came  also.  A  teacher  from  this  school  had 
visited  us  and  obtained  the  invitation.  The 
four  young  people  from  Honolulu  who  have 
studied  at  Watertown,  must  have  learned  of 
the  opportunity  through  the  circulars  an¬ 
nually  sent  out  to  schools  for  the  blind  and 
to  teachers’  colleges. 

In  such  ways  we  have  enrolled  teachers  in 
service  from  several  European  countries,  also 
students  in  our  field  from  Alaska,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Chile,  India,  China,  Egypt,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  at  last  one  from  the  Philippines; 
from  every  continent,  in  fact,  except  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Personal  friends,  specifically  Professor 
Waxman,  of  Boston  University,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mather,  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse, 
have  brought  us  students  from  abroad.  A 
Harvard  senior  who  had  visited  us  with  Dr. 
Cabot’s  class  in  social  ethics,  directed  to  us  a 
young  German  Ph.D. 

Finally,  in  1929,  on  my  asking  American 
Consul  Honey  at  Bermuda,  an  old  Allen 
School  boy,  if  he  knew  of  any  blind  children 
whom  we  might  invite,  he  produced  one,  the 
young  son  of  a  colored  woman  employed  by 
him,  adding:  “He  is  probably  the  only  blind 
child  on  the  Island.”  Launcelot,  who  proved 
to  be  bright  and  eager,  spent  three  productive 
years  with  us  and  would  have  been  kept  to 
graduate  but  that  our  attending  physician 
advised  against  the  boy's  risking  another  New 
England  winter. 
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LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 

Notes  from  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project 


Recently  added  to  the  list  of  juvenile  re¬ 
cordings  distributed  by  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  is  a  series  of  bird 
biographies  which  the  Talking  Book  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  has  arranged  and  recorded  at  the 
studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation.  The  series  consists  of 
eighteen  records,  each  record  telling  the  story 
of  one  bird  introduced  by  its  song  or  call.  In 
his  American  Bird  Biographies  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Allen,  professor  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell 
University,  lets  each  bird  tell  its  own  story 
and  from  it  we  learn  in  a  most  lively  manner 
all  about  the  details  of  bird  life.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University 
also  supplied  the  songs  and  calls  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  birds  which  were  recorded  in  the  fields 
and  woods  in  many  years  of  hard  work.  At 
the  end  of  each  bird’s  story  we  hear  again 
the  song,  not  only  of  the  bird  which  tells  its 
story,  but  also  of  other  birds  of  the  same 
family  which  were  mentioned  in  the  text. 
The  record  concludes  with  a  spelling  list  of 
names  and  unfamiliar  words.  This  series 
should  greatly  increase  our  pupils’  interest 
and  love  for  birds. 

Arthur  A.  Allen.  American  Bird  Biogra¬ 
phies.  i8r.  (H) 

Contents:  A  Mother  Grouse;  Wild  Geese; 
The  Tanager’s  Story;  The  Oriole’s  Story;  Cock 
Robin’s  Story;  The  Cornell  Cardinal;  The  Song 
Sparrow;  The  Chickadee;  The  Friendly  Chippy; 
The  Flicker’s  Story;  The  Red-Winged  Black¬ 
bird;  The  Killdeer;  The  Meadowlark;  The  In¬ 
digo  Bunting;  The  Red-Eyed  Vireo  and  His 
Kin;  The  Prairie  Horned  Lark;  The  Veery  and 
Some  of  His  Family;  The  Peregrine’s  Story. 

The  following  list  of  Talking  Books  is  a 


selection  of  titles  recorded  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  pre¬ 
senting  all  those  books  which  might  be  used 
for  educational  purposes,  some  of  them  only 
with  students  either  of  advanced  status  or 
interested  in  the  particular  subject  matter. 
The  list  includes  all  such  titles  released  since 
our  last  list  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  this  magazine.  All  these  Talking  Books 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  Educational  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Lending  Library  except  those  with 
an  asterisk,  which  are  recorded  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Note:  Number  of  records  follows  each  title. 
Estimated  grade  level  is  given  in  parentheses: 
H,  high  school;  jH,  junior  high  school;  sH, 
senior  high  school.  NIB  indicates  Talking  Books 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  should  be  played  at  a  turntable  speed 
of  24  r.p.m. 

Beebe,  Charles  William.  *Boo\  of  Bays. 
i6r.  (sH) 

Popular  account  of  the  observations  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  scientific  expedition  led  by  the  au¬ 
thor  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to 
Colombia. 

Binger,  Walter  D.,  and  Railey,  H.  H. 
*What  the  Citizen  Should  Know  About 
Civilian  Defense,  jr.  (H) 

Practical  information  on  air-raid  dangers  and 
precautionary  measures.  Includes  chapters  on 
germ  warfare,  the  British  experience,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  each  American  civilian. 

Boswell,  James.  The  Life  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son;  abridged  by  Roger  Ingpen.  25G  NIB 

(sH) 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson — one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  biographies. 
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Browne,  Lewis.  # Something  Went  Wrong; 
a  Summation  of  Modern  History.  i8r. 

(sH) 

“Popularized  generalizations  about  the  course 
of  history  since  the  industrial  revolution  speeded 
production  and  changed  the  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  scheme.” 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer. 
Great  Contemporaries.  i2r.  NIB  (sH) 
Winston  Churchill's  personal  estimates  of 
twenty-one  contemporary  personalities.  Among 
those  included  are  the  ex-Kaiser,  Shaw,  Hinden- 
burg,  Trotsky,  Hitler,  and  Clemenceaui 

Crockett,  Ciiaris.  *The  House  in  the  Rain 
Forest.  i8r.  (sH) 

In  order  to  secure  anthropometric  measure¬ 
ments,  the  author  and  her  small  party  set  up 
housekeeping  among  the  recently  reformed  New 
Guinea  cannibals. 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  *In  This  Our  Life.  261'. 

(sH) 

“A  novel  of  character  and  of  the  interaction 
of  temperaments  in  one  family.” 

Govan,  Ada  Clapham.  Wings  at  My  Win¬ 
dow.  1  or.  (sH) 

A  true  and  human  story  of  a  woman’s  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  regeneration  brought  about  by 
her  hospitality  to  birds. 

Guedalla,  Philip.  The  Hundred  Years,  131*. 
NIB  (sH) 

“The  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  told 
through  a  selection  of  some  thirty  episodes  or 
significant  moments.” 

Homer.  The  Odysseys  of  Homer;  tr.  by 
George  Chapman.  2()r.  (sH) 

A  translation  of  the  Greek  epic  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  ten-year  wanderings  of  Odysseus  in 
returning  home  to  Ithaca  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Kent,  Louise  Andrews.  Mrs.  Apple  yard’s 
Year.  8r.  (sH) 

The  humorous  month-by-month  account  of 
the  life  of  a  Boston  matron  with  grown  children 
and  a  decided  husband. 

Locke,  John.  Treatise  of  Civil  Government. 
nr.  (sH) 

This  treatise  of  the  famous  philosopher,  writ¬ 


ten  about  1688,  puts  forward  ideas  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  American  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Nathan,  Robert.  *T he  Sea-gull  Cry.  6r.  (sH) 

A  gentle  romance  of  two  Polish  refugees  who 
find  a  temporary  home  on  an  old  Cape  Cod 
scow. 

Nordhoff,  Charles  Bernard,  and  Hall, 
James  Norman.  *Men  Without  Country. 
4r.  (sH) 

The  courageous  story  of  five  Frenchmen  and 
how  they  came  to  be  fighting  with  the  British 
in  the  present  war. 

Peattie,  Donald  Culross.  # Forward  the 
Nation.  13U  (sH) 

“A  romanticized  account  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  in  which  Sacajawea,  the  Indian 
girl  guide,  is  the  heroine.” 

Reed,  Trumbull.  * Bright  Midnight,  nr. 

(sH) 

The  inspirational  story  of  a  blind  university 
student  who  overcomes  all  obstacles  on  his  way 
to  success. 

Service,  Robert  W.  Selected  Poems,  y. 

(sH) 

A  group  of  lusty  poems  and  ballads,  contain¬ 
ing  poems  from  “The  Spell  of  the  Yukon”; 
“Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man”;  and  others. 

Smith,  Theodore  Clarke.  The  United  States 
as  a  Factor  in  World  History.  8r.  (sH) 

An  excellent  and  objective  abstract  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  1763  to  1941. 

Steinbeck,  John.  The  Moon  is  Down.  6r. 

(sH) 

A  dramatic  account  of  a  people's  resistance 
against  the  invader. 

Stewart,  George  R.  *  Storm.  i8r.  (sH) 

“The  junior  meteorologist  loved  ‘Maria,’  that 
tiny  speck  of  disturbance  in  the  far  Pacific  which 
grew  into  a  great  storm  and  brought  rain  and 
sleet  and  snow  to  save  the  crops  and  take  life  on 
the  mainland.” 


Berthold  Lowenfeld 


WAR  PRODUCTION  PROVIDES  A  WORK 

THERAPY  PROGRAM 


With  the  exception  of  the  employment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  operation  of  any  type  of  retail 
sales  organization,  practically  every  program 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind  benefits  only 
the  more  skilled  workers.  Since  one  of  the 
problems  of  work  for  the  blind  is  an  adequate 
work  therapy  program  without  excessive  cost 
to  the  agency,  it  was  with  great  interest  that 
the  writer  watched  the  development  of  a 
rope-tying  project  by  the  Kansas  City  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

This  rope-tying  work  has  since  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  The  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Miami, 
Florida;  and  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  All  three  of 
these  organizations  have  taken  on  this  work 
by  becoming  subcontractors  with  local  tent 
manufacturers. 

In  April,  1942,  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind  began  negotiations  with  a  local 
tent  manufacturer  for  a  subcontract  to  pre¬ 
pare  rope  for  various  kinds  of  army  tents.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  work  would  provide  some 
employment  for  the  blind  women  and  the 
older  blind  men  who  could  not  work  in  the 
broomshop.  Within  a  short  time  about  fifteen 
blind  women  of  the  Cathrine  Hale  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
began  the  rope-tying  project  in  the  basement 
of  the  Home.  This  type  of  work  has  proven 
to  be  the  solution  to  their  problem — the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  less  skilled  blind. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  project  has 
now  become  a  major  war  industry  so  far  as 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind  is 


concerned.  At  present  eighty-one  blind  people 
are  employed  in  this  work.  In  addition  to  the 
group  working  at  the  Cathrine  Hale  Home, 
the  Association  has  two  other  groups  engaged 
in  rope  tying;  one  working  in  a  shop  for 
white  men;  the  other,  a  group  of  colored  men 
and  women,  working  in  the  Pilot  Club,  which 
is  a  division  of  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  colored  blind  of  that  city.  Each  of  these 
three  groups  of  workers  has  a  sighted  super¬ 
visor  paid  by  the  tent  company,  which  con¬ 
siders  that  it  would  have  to  have  this  super¬ 
vision  even  if  the  work  were  done  in  its  own 
factory. 

All  work  is  done  on  a  piecework  basis. 
However,  the  workers  are  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  per  hour  which  assures  them  a 
return  of  at  least  f  11.25  f°r  a  forty-hour  week; 
in  other  words,  each  worker’s  production  is 
figured  on  the  basis  of  his  earnings  according 
to  the  piecework  rates  and  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duced.  These  earnings  are  then  figured  in 
accordance  with  the  hourly  rates  and  the 
hours  worked.  If  the  piecework  rate  shows 
that  the  worker  has  earned  less  than  $11.25 
for  a  forty-hour  week,  the  discrepancy  is 
billed  to  the  prime  contractor,  who  pays  it. 
If  the  worker  earns  more  than  the  $11.25 
minimum,  he  is  paid  at  the  piecework  rate. 
Some  of  the  workers  in  Kansas  City  are 
averaging  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  per  week. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  operations  avail¬ 
able  with  the  various  tent  manufacturers  de¬ 
pend  on  the  type  of  tents  for  which  they  have 
contracts.  The  operations  being  carried  on  by 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
clude  eye-splicing  and  whipping  of  eave  lines 
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and  corner  lines;  knotting  of  foot  ropes  for 
the  bottom  of  the  tent;  lace  lines  whipped  on 
both  ends;  yard  cords  whipped  on  one  end. 
All  the  ropes  are  cut  to  size,  delivered,  and 
picked  up  by  the  tent  manufacturer’s  own 
truck,  without  charge. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has 
gathered  this  information  in  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  of  assistance  to  other  agencies  in 


obtaining  similar  work.  However,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  those  agencies  trying  to  secure 
subcontracts  of  this  kind  do  not  use  the  figures 
given  here  in  connection  with  the  Kansas 
City  Association  for  the  Blind  as  they  may 
be  able  to  get  a  contract  with  better  terms. 
For  example,  one  of  the  agencies  is  being  paid 
for  knotting  foot  ropes  at  a  certain  figure  per 
pound. 


THE  BRAILLE  MICRO-CHEK 


We  in  Buffalo  are  proud  to  have  in  our 
city  the  Trico  Products  Corporation;  a  plant 
which  in  years  past  has,  through  its  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  its  breadth  of  policy,  and  its 
keenness  in  meeting  the  public’s  needs,  grown 
to  be  one  of  our  outstanding  corporations. 

With  its  usual  insight  this  firm  recognized 
that,  in  the  terrific  rush  of  war  production, 
one  of  the  dangerous  factors  was  the  nervous 
fatigue  and  eyestrain,  which  followed  the 
use  of  precision  inspection  instruments.  Ac¬ 
curate  gauging  was  vitally  necessary  in  de¬ 
fense  plants.  Loss  of  time  through  fatigue 
and  eyestrain  was  a  help  to  Hitler.  Here  was 
a  need  to  be  met  and  Trico  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  met  it  by  producing  a  few  months  ago, 
out  of  their  years  of  experience,  a  precision 
inspection  instrument  known  as  the  Micro- 
Chek,  a  machine  much  faster,  causing  less 
eyestrain  and  fatigue  than  others,  and  easily 
operated. 

The  defense  plants  rushed  to  install  it;  and 
then  it  was  that  the  wise  policy  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  in  being  willing  to  try  out  two  blind 


workers  in  its  plant  seven  years  ago  was  fully 
recognized. 

These  two  people  are  still  there  and  twelve 
other  workers  have  joined  them,  making  in 
all  fourteen  blind  employees  working  on  a 
strictly  competitive  basis,  a  record  which  we 
believe  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  firm 
in  this  country.  These  workers  were  trained 
and  supervised  by  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  assumes  regular  supervision 
and  also  the  removal  of  workers  who  prove 
unadjusted. 

Eight  of  these  sightless  employees  are  opera¬ 
ting  a  Micro-Chek,  which  has  been  changed 
from  dial  reading  to  touch  reading. 

This  timely  invention  will  facilitate  the 
employment  of  many  blind  people,  in  defense 
thereby  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our 
manpower  problem. 

This  device  has  the  approval  of  the  tool 
division  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Edna  Stainton 


REPORTING  ON  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WARTIME 


The  War  Manpower  Commission  reports 
that  the  government  is  setting  a  pace  for 
private  employers  in  carrying  out  the  War 
Manpower  Commission’s  urgings  to  employ 
physically  handicapped  workers.  The  Federal 
agencies  long  have  been  employing  thousands 
of  handicapped  persons  through  the  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
lowering  physical  requirements  for  many 
jobs.  They  are  now  requesting  physically 
handicapped  workers  for  civilian  jobs  both 
because  it  has  been  proved  that  they  can  do 
the  work,  and  because  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  draft. 

The  Commission  reports  that  the  Army 
expects  to  use  handicapped  workers  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  cargo  planes  and  estimates  that  as 
many  as  50,000  may  be  placed  in  these  jobs. 

The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  five  men  and  one  woman  splicing  ropes 
for  tents  in  a  factory  in  Des  Moines  which 
has  defense  contracts.  In  Waterloo  there  are 
eight  men  and  women  doing  the  same  job. 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  the  employment  of  a  blind  man  as  a  car 
washer  and  polisher  in  a  garage  where,  with 
his  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Jean,  he  is  something  of 
a  sensation  to  customers.  The  man  is  earning 
an  extremely  good  wage  and  is  taking  the 
place  of  a  worker  who  left  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Two  totally  blind  men  were  installed  at  the 
Buffalo  Arms  Corporation,  where  they  are 
doing  a  satisfactory  job  according  to  the 
officials  of  the  company.  A  request  for  several 
more  workers  has  recently  been  sent  in  from 
this  same  plant. 


At  the  end  of  October,  a  young  blind  chap 
escorted  by  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  started  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Scott  Aviation  Corporation  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  New  York. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  the  New 
Yor\  Herald  Tribune  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  19  states:  “Teaching  men  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  how  to  repair  radios — in  the 
dark — is  the  job  to  be  undertaken  by  a  blind 
twenty-three-year-old  Chicagoan.  He  is  Byron 
H.  Webb,  who  finished  his  studies  at  De  Paul 
University  today  and  received  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  physical  science.  Mr.  Webb  will  be¬ 
gin  his  new  duties  in  a  blackout  room  at  a 
laboratory  where  his  extra-sensitive  fingers 
will  teach  soldier  students  in  the  Signal  Corps 
classes  how  to  make  emergency  repairs  on 
radios  in  darkness. 

“Mrs.  Harry  Brewer,  who  during  Mr. 
Webb’s  four  years  in  college  has  been  his 
‘eyes’  in  his  studies,  said  that  the  blind  youth 
has  been  a  licensed  amateur  radio  operator 
for  several  years. 

“He  has  developed  his  special  talents  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  fingers  and  keen  hearing 
take  the  place  of  his  eyes  in  radio  repair  work. 
The  method  he  has  developed  depends  largely 
on  the  use  of  earphones  instead  of  meters, 
which  are  more  commonly  used  in  radio  re¬ 
pairing. 

“Whereas  normally  voltage  is  checked  by 
meters,  or  the  repair  man  breaks  in  a  coil  by 
means  of  a  meter,  Mr.  Webb  estimates  the 
voltage  by  the  strength  of  the  signal  he  hears 
in  earphones.  He  can  locate  any  break  in  the 
wiring  by  the  same  method.  For  the  rest  of 
the  job,  his  fingers  suffice.  His  services  were 
sought  by  the  Army  after  the  Blind  Service 
Association  reported  his  unusual  talent.” 
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THE  BARDEN-LA  FOLLETTE  BILLS 

The  Barden-La  Follette  bills,  which  pro- 
vided  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
war  and  civilian  disabled,  including  the  blind, 
died  with  the  77th  Congress.  The  failure  of 
the  passage  of  these  bills  last  year  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  primarily  interested  in  the 
armed  services  personnel  wished  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  assigned  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  instead  of  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  as  provided  in  the  original  draft  of 
these  measures. 

At  the  opening  of  the  78th  Congress  both 
Congressman  Barden  and  Senator  La  Follette 
introduced  bills  (H.R.  699 — S.  180)  covering 
the  same  subject  matter.  A  hey  are  so  drawn  as 
to  remove  most  of  the  objections  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  bills  raised  by  the  veterans  and  friends 
of  the  blind.  The  new  bills  are  divided  into 
four  titles : 

Title  I  has  to  do  with  the  vocational  training 
of  veterans  disabled  in  the  present  war,  placing 
responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  upon  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  civilians  who  are  disabled  as  a  result 


of  the  war  or  otherwise,  placing  responsibility 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war-disabled 
civilians  and  responsibility  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation,  except  training,  of  other  disabled 
individuals  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Title  III  sets  up  a  co-operative  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  governments  for 
the  rehabilitation  training  of  civilians. 

Title  IV  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

The  new  hills  provide  that: 

1.  The  Federal  government  shall  meet  the 
entire  cost  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  who  have  been  disabled  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  and  shall  also  meet  the  cost  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  other  than  training,  of 
civilians  who  have  been  disabled  through  causes 
having  no  connection  with  the  war. 

2.  The  rehabilitation  training  of  non-war-dis¬ 
abled  persons  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  States 
with  a  reimbursement'  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  training. 

3.  The  rehabilitation  training  of  the  blind 
shall  be  administered  by  the  State  commission 
for  the  blind  or  other  State  agency  which  pro¬ 
vides  assistance  or  services  to  the  adult  blmd, 
if  that  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
rehabilitation  training. 

4.  There  shall  be  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  a  Rehabilitation  Service  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  Director  of  Rehabilitation  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 

5.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  shall  be  given 
sufficient  authority  to  delegate  their  powers  to 
enable  their  respective  departments  to  co-operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  of  services.  This  power  of  delegation  also 
permits  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to 
delegate  much  of  his  responsibility  for  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  to 
other  public  and  private  agencies.  This  should 
make  the  administration  of  the  Act  very  flexi¬ 
ble. 

6.  The  Federal  Security  Administrator  shall 
have  the  power  to  grant  any  person  pursuing 
training  such  amount  as  is  deemed  necessary  for 
his  support  and  maintenance  during  the  train¬ 
ing  period.  The  bill  stipulates,  however,  that  no 
physical  restoration  or  repair,  medical  care,  pros¬ 
thetic  or  other  devices,  or  maintenance  durinsi 
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training  shall  be  provided  an  individual  unless 
it  has  been  determined  that  he  needs  financial 
assistance  with  respect  thereto. 

The  bill  does  not  indicate  how  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  aside  from  re¬ 
habilitation  training  will  be  administered  on 
the  State  level.  If  this  is  not  cleared  up  before 
the  passage  of  the  bills,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Administrator  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
delegating  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  the 
State  agency  for  the  blind  whose  personnel 
is  best  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to 
handle  the  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  sightless  peo¬ 
ple. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  at  which  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  were  present  but  not  voting,  the  Bar- 
den-La  Follette  bills,  after  being  carefully 
studied  and  considered  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  were  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
Committee,  and  all  present  strongly  urged 
that  workers  for  the  blind  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
the  bills. 

There  is  some  confusion  among  workers 
for  the  blind  as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  Social 
Security  Board.  The  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  a  very  large  Federal  department,  which  in¬ 
cludes  in  addition  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  other  agencies.  The  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  provided  for  in  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  bills,  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  not  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  as  some  have  as¬ 
sumed. 


THE  BEVERIDGE  REPORT 
As  It  Relates  to  Blind  Welfare 

In  the  Outlook^  for  October,  1942,  two  pages 
were  given  to  the  announcement  of  a  16-page 
Memorandum  entitled,  “Blind  Welfare  and 
Social  Security,’'  published  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1942  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  This  Memorandum  is  a  statement  of 
the  blind  welfare  policy  of  England  and 
Wales,  together  with  certain  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  system,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  secretary- 
general  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  for  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
and  Allied  Services,  commonly  called  the 
Beveridge  Committee. 

As  all  agree  that  the  report  of  the  Beveridge 
Committee  will  profoundly  affect  the  social 
service  system  developed  by  the  British  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years  and,  therefore,  cannot 
fail  to  affect  profoundly  the  future  of  the 
blind  welfare  in  England,  we  considered  the 
Memorandum  of  great  importance.  Copies  for 
circulation  were  placed  in  the  Foundation 
Library  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  The  New  Beacon  for  June  carried  it  in 
full.  However,  for  American  readers  the 
Memorandum  makes  tough  reading.  Its 
technical  terms  mean  little  to  us. 

Now  we  learn  from  The  New  Beacon  for 
December — which  reached  us  too  late  to  be 
noted  in  our  January  issue — that  “no  one  who 
has  read  the  Memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Beveridge  Committee  by  Mr.  Eagar  can  fail 
to  notice  how  fully  Mr.  Eagar ’s  arguments, 
principles,  and  recommendations  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Beveridge  Report.”  For 
this  reason  I  have  asked  Mr.  Eagar  for  an 
article  interpreting  for  American  readers  the 
Beveridge  Report  in  its  impact  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  England.  It  is  hoped  that  his 
article  may  be  available  for  the  March  issue 
of  the  Outloo/{.  L.  G. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


U.  S.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
WAR  BLIND 

The  U.  S.  Committee  on  the  War  Blind  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  appointed  early  in  1941, 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  of 
setting  up  a  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
war  blinded  under  Federal  auspices.  After 
several  revisions  a  final  draft  was  prepared. 

It  is  apparent  that  whatever  legislation  is 
passed  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
handle  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  service  men 
and  women.  Representatives  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  therefore  presented  its  recommendations 
to  Brigadier-General  Frank  T.  Hines,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  13.  They  were  assured  by  the 
General  that  the  suggested  program  would 
have  thoughtful  consideration  should  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  be  given  responsibility 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  service  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  recommendations  were  accompanied 
by  a  letter  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
outline  of  a  plan  for  the  care  of  the  war  blind, 
which  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Committee  on  the  War  Blind,  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  This  plan  contemplates  three  stages 
in  such  a  program: 

1.  Services  in  the  hospital,  including  first  steps 
in  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldier — 
learning  independence  in  eating,  dressing, 
walking,  etc.,  and  possibly  a  beginning  in 
the  use  of  special  devices  for  reading  and 
writing.  Such  services  provided  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  despondency  common  to 
newly-blinded  persons. 


2.  Services  in  a  temporary  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing  center,  to  which  the  blinded  soldier 
should  be  sent  on  leaving  the  hospital. 
A  short  intensive  training  course  is  pro¬ 
posed,  in  which  the  man  would  continue 
the  adjustment  begun  in  the  hospital,  and 
would  develop  among  other  skills  facility 
in  the  use  of  braille  and  the  typewriter. 
During  this  period  each  man  should  be 
studied  intensively  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  proper  vocational  re-training 
and  employment  program  for  him. 

3.  Services  for  return  to  the  home  community 
and  placement  in  employment.  While  this 
phase  of  the  work  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
it  is  suggested  that  so  far  as  practicable 
the  services  of  existing  State  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  be  utilized  in  help¬ 
ing  the  blinded  person  to  re-establish 
himself  in  his  home  community  and  in 
securing  suitable  employment  for  him.  In 
his  own  state  there  can  often  be  found 
professional  and  vocational  schools  which 
should  be  utilized  for  certain  kinds  of 
special  training  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  to 
be  spent  at  the  rehabilitation  center. 

Throughout  the  project  we  would  urgently 
recommend  the  employment  of  personnel 
specially  trained  and  experienced  in  work  with 
the  blind.  Blindness  presents  special  problems 
in  the  solution  of  which  the  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  developed  by  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  last  forty  years  should  be  in¬ 
valuable. 

We  also  recommend  the  employment  of 
trained  blind  personnel  so  far  as  practicable 
since  blind  persons  can  on  the  basis  of  common 
experience  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  newly 
blind  to  an  extent  seldom  achieved  by  the  seeing. 

For  copies  of  the  program  write  to:  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  chairman,  U.  S.  Committee 
on  the  War  Blind,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHALL  WE  CONVENE? 

Shall  we  convene  is  the  question  that  is  of 
real  interest  to  your  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
present  time.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Convention  will  be  held  or  not  will  be  based 
on  the  replies  we  receive  to  the  letter  which 
was  recently  sent  to  the  entire  membership 
asking  for  advice  on  this  question.  If  the 
Board  of  Directors  decides  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  for  the  Convention,  these  plans  may 
suddenly  be  abandoned  because  of  wartime 
conditions.  If  you  have  not  answered  your 
letter  by  the  time  this  notice  appears  in  the 
Outloofi,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  do  so 
immediately  so  that  we  can  really  have  a 
complete  expression  from  the  entire  member¬ 
ship. 

There  are  several  committees  actively  at 
work.  Among  these,  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Committee  on  the  Care,  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Aftercare  of  U.  S.  Blinded  Soldiers 
have  been  particularly  active  as  a  good  deal 
of  their  work  has  been  related  to  the  question 
of  developing  a  suitable  program  for  the  war 
blind.  Incidentally,  the  Committee  concerned 
with  the  war  blind  is  now  known  as  the  U.  S. 
Committee  on  the  War  Blind.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared  its  report  and  it  is  being 
submitted  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
A  copy  of  this  report  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Oatloofi  under  the  “News 
and  Views”  section. 

We  have  heard  many  gratifying  reports  of 
the  various  activities  on  behalf  of  the  war 
effort  in  which  our  individual  members  are 
engaging,  as  well  as  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  schools,  commissions,  and  agencies  in 
actively  participating  in  the  Victory  Program. 

May  1943  stand  out  as  the  year  which  brings 
complete  victory,  or  at  least  takes  us  much 
closer  to  that  goal,  and  may  the  peace  that 
follows  victory  be  a  just  and  lasting  one. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President 
American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATION 

Application  forms  for  home  teachers'  use  in 
applying  for  certification  are  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  requirements  for  Home  Teachers’ 
Certificates,  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Con¬ 
vention  in  1941,  are  as  follows: 

Class  1  Certificate  for  home  teachers  whose 
work  is  primarily  instruction  with  only 
an  incidental  attempt  at  social  adjustment: 

Graduation  from  high  school 
Two  years  of  college  work 
Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equivalent)  of 
background  courses  in  social  problems  or  so¬ 
cial  work  (which  may  be  included  in  the  two 
years  of  college  work) 

Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equivalent)  of 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  (which  may 
be  included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work) 
One  semester  hour  (or  its  equivalent)  of  a 
course  in  eye  conditions  (which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  two  years  of  college  work) 
Proficiency  in  household  activities  (to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  performance  test) 

Proficiency  in  handicrafts  (to  be  established 
by  a  performance  test) 

Substitutions : 

Teachers  of  handicraft  only  may  substitute 
training  in  an  approved  school  of  handicraft 
or  similar  technical  school  for  college  work,  on 
a  year-for-year  basis. 

All  home  teachers  may  substitute  successful 
home  teaching  experience  in  a  recognized 
agency  1  for  college  work,  on  the  basis  of  two 
years  of  experience  for  one  year  of  college. 

Class  II  Certificate  for  home  teachers  whose 
work  includes,  in  addition  to  instruction, 
the  psychological  and  social  adjustment 
of  the  blind  individual: 

Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  col- 
lege 

Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equivalent)  of 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  (which  may 
be  included  in  the  college  work) 


1 A  “recognized  agency”  is  an  agency  supported  by 
taxes,  or  approved  by  a  local  community  fund,  council  of 
social  agencies,  or  chamber  of  commerce. 
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One  semester  hour  (or  its  equivalent)  of  a 
course  in  eye  conditions  (which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  college  work) 

One  year  in  an  approved  graduate  school  of 
social  work 

Proficiency  in  household  activities  (to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  performance  test) 

Proficiency  in  handicrafts  (to  be  established  by 
a  performance  test) 

The  following  procedures  for  establishing 
eligibility  were  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Cer¬ 
tification  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  last 
May: 

For  the  Class  l  Certificate: 

High  school  graduation  may  be  established  by 
the  statement  of  the  applicant  in  those  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  attended  college. 
College  credits  should  be  established  by  an 
official  transcript  from  the  college. 
Completion  of  two  years  of  college  wor\ 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean  60  semester 
hours  or  90  quarter  hours. 

If  experience  is  substituted  for  college  credits 
a  statement  from  the  high  school  showing 
completion  of  the  twelfth  grade  should  be 
attached  to  the  application. 

Experience  should  be  established  by  a  sub¬ 
stantiating  statement  from  the  executive  of 
the  supervising  agency  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Certification,  such  statement  to 
include  scope  of  home  teaching  work,  dates 
employed,  duties  performed,  and  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  done. 

Proficiency  in  braille  should  be  established  by 
submitting  two  pages  of  Standard  English 
Braille,  Grade  II,  dictated  by  the  executive 
of  the  supervising  agency  and  written  by 
the  applicant. 

Proficiency  in  typing  should  be  established  by 
submitting  a  sample  of  typing  done  by  the 
applicant,  such  sample  to  consist  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  statement,  approximately  200  words  in 
length,  giving  the  applicant’s  conception  of 
home  teaching. 

For  the  Class  II  Certificate: 

College  credits  for  four  years  of  college  work 
should  be  established  by  an  official  tran¬ 
script  from  the  college. 

Social  wor\  training  should  be  established  by 
an  official  transcript  from  an  accredited 


school 2  of  social  work,  showing  comple¬ 
tion  of  two  semesters  or  three  quarters  of 
work  acceptable  to  the  school  of  social  work. 


Applicable  to  Both  Class  I  and  Class  II  Cer¬ 
tificates: 

Crafts 

Crafts  which  are  acceptable  for  certification 
are:3 


Hand  sewing 

Machine  sewing 

Basketry 

Chaircaning 

Household  mechanics 

Knitting 

Crocheting 


Weaving 

Leatherwork 

Metalwork 

Clay  modeling 

Matmaking 

Woodworking 

Gardening 


Basic  crafts  required  for  certification  are: 

1.  Basketry 

2.  Knitting 

3.  Hand  sewing 

4.  Machine  sewing  (for  women) 

or 

Woodworking  (for  men) 

5  and  6.  Any  two  additional  crafts  selected 
from  the  list  of  acceptable  crafts  above 


Household  Arts;  Household  Mechanics 

In  addition  to  proficiency  in  the  required 
six  crafts,  an  applicant  must  qualify  in 
Household  Arts,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning, 
and  laundering. 

Men  applicants  may  substitute  Household 
Mechanics  for  Household  Arts. 


Proficiency  in  Crafts  and  Household  Arts  (or 

Household  Mechanics)  must  be  established 

by  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  certificate  from  the  Overbrook  Home 
Teaching  Course; 

2.  A  statement  from  a  school  for  the  blind 
that  the  applicant  has  completed  the  re¬ 
quired  courses  in  Household  Arts  and 
in  specified  crafts; 


2  An  “accredited”  school  of  social  work  is  a  school 
approved  by  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work. 

3  Certificates  for  crafts  will  be  acceptable  as  evidence  of 
proficiency  only  when  the  certificate  includes  a  definite 
statement  of  the  crafts  in  which  the  applicant  is  proficient. 
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3.  A  demonstration  of  ability  through  a 
performance  test,  arranged  by  the  Board 
of  Certification; 

4.  A  statement  from  a  responsible  person, 
not  a  relative  or  employer,  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  capable  of  operating  a  home 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  male  applicant,  that 
the  applicant  does  ordinary  chores  and 
repairs  about  the  house).  This  applies 
only  to  the  establishment  of  proficiency 
in  Household  Arts  or  Household  Me¬ 
chanics. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

The  National  Conference  will  hold  three 
regional  meetings  this  year  in  New  York 
City,  March  8-12.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  will  sponsor  two  meetings: 
“New  Approaches  in  Placing  the  Blind  in 
Industry,”  and  “Changing  Emphasis  on 
Home  Responsibilities  and  Activities.”  Those 
who  will  participate  in  the  first  meeting, 
March  8,  will  be  Arthur  Sullivan,  Boston; 
Arthur  Voorhees,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  Dr.  J.  Edward  Mayman,  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Perkins  Institution;  Matthew  Roll- 

Iberg  of  Delehanty  Institute,  New  York;  and 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn.  Those  taking  part  in  the 
second  meeting,  March  9,  will  be  Father 
Walter  McGuinn,  S.  J.,  Dean,  Boston  College 
of  Social  Work;  Anne  Stephens,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Mrs. 
Prudence  Patterson,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare;  Miss  Marjorie  Drury,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies;  and 
Stella  Plants,  Family  Service  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper, 
director,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  is  chairman  of  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  meetings  of  the  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  will  also  join  with  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 


ness,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  International  Institutes,  YWCA,  in 
sponsoring  a  meeting,  March  10,  on  “Victory 
After  the  Victory.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Social  Work,  by  Helen  Leland  Witmer. 

New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.  1942. 

539  Pages-  1>3-00- 

In  this  volume  Miss  Wfitmer,  of  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work,  has  made  a 
contribution  to  literature  on  social  work 
which  should  be  read  by  every  professional 
worker  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Witmer  has  divided  her  book  into  three 
parts:  “The  Nature  and  Function  of  Social 
Work”;  “The  Evolution  and  Present  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Social  Work”;  and  “How  the  Social 
Work  Function  is  Discharged.”  Reading 
references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  give  valu¬ 
able  direction  for  “reading  around”  this  whole 
subject. 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  “The  Function  of 
Social  Work,”  the  author  has  some  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  family  life,  the  substitutes 
for  the  family’s  services,  and  the  relation  of 
social  work  to  these  substitutes  which  will 
bear  particularly  close  study.  Another  chap¬ 
ter,  “The  Organizations  Through  Which 
Social  Work  is  Carried  on,”  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  welcomed  by  new  workers  seeking 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  larger  field 
of  which  their  agency  is  a  specialized  part. 

In  Part  III  of  her  book  Miss  Witmer  takes 
up  special  problems  in  work  with  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Part  III  contains  no  chapter 
on  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  or  on  social 
work  with  the  handicapped,  workers  for  the 
blind  will  still  find  great  profit  in  a  perusal 
of  Social  W or\. 


MacEnnis  Moore 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Sincere  thanks  to  the  forty-seven  workshops 
which  contributed  to  the  March  of  Dimes 
campaign.  Mr.  Irwin,  executive  vice-president 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  at  the 
White  House  at  noon  on  January  21,  pre¬ 
sented  the  book  of  signatures  and  a  check 
amounting  to  $600  to  Major-General  Edwin 
Martin  Watson,  military  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  received  the  gift  in  his 
behalf.  The  book  contained  over  2500  signa¬ 
tures  of  blind  persons  who  donated  to  the 
campaign  and  was  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  the 
President  which  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

When  Tiny  Tim,  on  his  way  home  from  di¬ 
vine  service,  said  that  he  hoped  the  people  saw 
him  in  the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and 
it  might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember  who 
made  lame  men  walk  and  blind  men  see,  he 
was  giving  unconscious  expiession  to  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  bond  which  exists  between  handicapped 
people  everywhere. 

It  is  because  we,  the  sightless  workers  in  47 
of  the  sheltered  shops  affiliated  with  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  are  keenly  conscious  of 
this  bond  that  we  are  happy  to  contribute  to  the 
March  of  Dimes  campaign.  We  hope  that  our 
gifts  may  help  smooth  the  path  ahead  for  those 
who  must  travel  it  with  difficulty  because  of  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis,  and  that  our  small  contribution 
may  play  its  part  in  helping  to  curb,  and  even 
eventually  to  eliminate,  this  dread  disease. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  celebrate  our 
President’s  birthday  in  this  way,  since  it  affords 
us  an  opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude  we  all 
feel  for  your  interest  in  the  legislation  leading  to 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  which 
has  given  to  so  many  of  us  the  chance  to  live 
self-supporting,  and  therefore  happier  lives.  We 
extend  to  you  our  birthday  greetings,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Referring  to  our  notice  in  the  November, 
1942,  Bulletin  regarding  the  necessity  for  hav¬ 


ing  certain  priorities  awarded  to  obtain  leather 
goods,  we  have  found  this  situation  has 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain 
priorities  for  this  material. 

When  requesting  priorities  on  government 
orders,  please  state  what  priority  rating  you 
need,  such  as  A-i-A,  A-i-E,  etc. 

When  requesting  material  on  P  D  ia  Form 
for  production  other  than  government  or¬ 
ders,  the  necessary  priority  rating  should  be 
filled  in  when  answering  Question  7-A  on 
the  Instruction  Sheet,  viz:  material  not  avail¬ 
able  at  all  unless  .priority  A-i-A,  A-i-E,  etc., 
is  granted. 

The  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1310 
South  Newberry  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
established  a  department  which  prepares 
links  and  other  necessary  parts  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  belts  and  suspenders.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  should  address  inquiries  direct  to  that 
organization. 

The  Superior  Linen  Company,  410  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  secures  weekly  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  42"  sanforized  68/72  pillow¬ 
case  material.  This  comes  in  length  of  from 
20  to  40  yards,  in  widths  of  42"  only.  The 
price  is  $.2675  per  yard,  f.o.b.  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Write  them  if  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing  any  of  this  material  to  be  used 
for  your  private  trade.  This  material  can  be 
secured  without  priorities. 

If  you  have  not  returned  the  Affidavits  for 
1943  and  the  Questionnaires  covering  your 
business  for  1942,  please  do  so  at  once. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


The  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Education,  is  still  relying  on 
volunteers  for  friendly  visiting  and  for  the 
provision  of  recreational  opportunities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  H.  McCarthy,  director. 
“The  transportation  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  gasoline  shortage 
have  curtailed  some  of  this  work,  but  the 
various  friendly  circles  are  maintaining  their 
organizations  and  planning  for  the  future,” 
writes  Mr.  McCarthy.  “The  fieldworkers 
from  the  Division  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  circles  and  often  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  As  usual,  volunteer  readers  and 
guides,  who  are  carefully  selected  for  the 
duties  they  must  perform,  have  provided  for 
students  in  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  welcome  the  help  of  volunteers' 
services  but  I  feel  their  activities  should  be 
directed  and  supervised  in  order  to  have  con¬ 
structive  values.” 

From  Mrs.  K.  T.  Orr,  publicity  chairman, 
National  Delta  Gamma  project  for  the 
blind,  comes  word  that  Delta  Gamma 
alumnae  have  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  their  war  project  committee  to  combine 
war  work  with  their  aid  to  the  blind.  With 
the  realization  that  their  fraternity  project 
bears  a  close  relationship  to  possible  post-war 
needs,  a  fund  was  established  to  be  known 
as  the  Delta  Gamma  War-Blind  and  War 
Emergency  Fund.  This  nucleus  for  war  work 
will  be  increased  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  individual  members  and  chapters  and 
will  be  built  up  as  a  reserve  pending  a  need 
during  or  after  the  war.  The  Council  of  Delta 
Gamma  has  recommended  that  alumnae  con¬ 
tinue  their  aid  to  the  blind  in  their  own  lo¬ 
calities  as  much  as  possible  during  the  war. 

Miss  Stella  Plants,  supervisor,  Department 


for  the  Blind,  Family  Service  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  reports  an  interesting 
development  in  that  city,  where  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  permitting  university 
students  who  work  as  volunteers  for  an 
agency  to  receive  university  credit  for  this 
work.  “For  the  past  three  months,”  says  Miss 
Plants,  “we  have  had  several  George  Wash¬ 
ington  sociology  students  working  on  proj¬ 
ects.  One  student  did  a  sample  study  of 
blind  persons  on  whom  we  previously  had 
no  case  record.  Her  sample  included  about 
forty  cases,  and  the  time  spent  was  thirty 
hours.  Four  other  George  Washington  stu¬ 
dents  have  given  thirty  hours  each  in  reading 
and  guide  service  for  elderly  blind  persons 
living  alone.  We  hope  that  the  next  semester 
class  will  carry  on  similar  projects.”  Miss 
Plants  has  also  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Junior  Service 
Guild,  a  group  of  young  Jewish  women  with 
college  background,  in  providing  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  to  clinics  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months.  At  the  present  time  both  groups 
of  volunteers  are  devoting  all  their  time  to 
civilian  defense. 

“The  Fions  Club  of  Rutland  has  recently 
done  a  notable  piece  of  work  in  not  only 
giving  financial  assistance  but  also  giving 
their  personal  interest  and  services  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  young  blind  man  and  his  wife  in 
the  poultry  business,”  writes  Miss  Virginia 
Cole,  home  teacher  for  the  blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  of  Vermont. 
“This  type  of  rehabilitation  is  greatly  needed 
in  Vermont  and  such  assistance  as  the  Rut¬ 
land  Fions  Club  has  given  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.” 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  jncntioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed,  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Archives  of  Ophthalmology  for  July, 
1941,  contains  the  article,  “Blindness  in  the 
State  of  New  York,”  by  Raymond  L.  Pfeiffer 
and  Alice  A.  Booth.  This  study  of  causes  of 
blindness  in  cases  coming  under  “blind  assis¬ 
tance”  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  A  two-year 
period,  from  July,  1937,  when  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  became  effective,  to  July,  1939,  was 
covered  and  2,685  cases  were  analyzed. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin  for  July,  1942, 
contains  “A  Comparative  Study  of  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  Reading,”  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld.  This  is  a  summary  of  a  full  report  not  yet 
published.  The  conclusions  reached  are: 
“Slowness  of  braille  reading  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  factor  responsible  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  retardation  of  blind  children.  The  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  represents  a  valuable  supplementary 
reading  medium.  .  .  .  Textbooks,  however, 
should  be  studied  in  braille  and  the  teaching 
of  braille  should  not  be  neglected,  for  braille 
also  serves  as  a  medium  for  written  communi¬ 
cation.” 

Dr.  Louise  Wilber,  in  The  Arizona  Cactus 
for  July,  1941,  discusses  “The  Needs  of  the 
Blind  in  Arizona.”  The  article  is  also  printed 
in  The  Arizona  Parent-Teacher  Magazine. 

“A  Consideration  of  the  Handicapped — 
Particularly  the  Blind  Masseur,”  by  David  R. 
Salmon,  is  found  in  the  New  Yorl {  State 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  April  1,  1942.  The 
author  states  that  “there  are  approximately 
twenty-five  competent  blind  masseurs  licensed 
by  the  City  of  New  York.  They  have  all  had 
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hospital  or  private  patients  experience  or  both. 
They  have  recently  organized  the  “National 
Association  of  Blind  Masseurs”  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Lighthouse,  111  East  59  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Washington  State  Department  of 
Social  Security,  Division  for  the  Blind  has 
issued  a  revised  edition  of  its  pamphlet, 
“Manual  for  the  Friendly  Visitor  to  the 
Blind,”  for  the  use  of  State  Junior  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  “The  loneli¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  that  too  often  come  with 
blindness,  are  recognized  as  problems  which 
a  true  social  security  program  must  combat. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  this  realization 
has  given  rise  to  a  program  of  friendly  visit- 
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mg. 

A  short  article  on  “Science  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Arthur  H.  Bryan,  is  found  in  The  Balti¬ 
more  Bulletin  of  Education  for  September- 
October,  1941.  The  author  states  that 
“Through  a  new  democratic  philosophy  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  writer,  sight-handicapped 
students  have  assumed  an  integral  role  in  the 
student  life  and  classroom  activities  in  the 
science  department  of  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege.” 

“The  Blind  are  Like  That,”  by  Stella  E. 
Morgan,  is  found  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  December  5,  1942.  It  tells  of  a  visit 
by  the  author  to  the  New  York  Lighthouse 
and  is  in  her  own  words  “the  heart-warming 
story  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  sight — and  finding  it.” 


Helga  Lende 


NECROLOGY 


ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT 

Friends  of  the  blind  may  well  lament  the 
sudden  death  of  Alexander  Woollcott  on  Jan¬ 
uary  23  of  this  year.  The  “Town  Crier”  sel¬ 
dom  neglected  an  opportunity  to  publicize 
the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.  but  that  he  was  also  active  on  behalf 
of  the  Talking  Book  is  not  so  well  known. 
Mr.  Woollcott  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  which  selects  titles 
for  recording,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
had  received  his  latest  list  of  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Woollcott  help  in  the 
selection  of  Talking  Books;  he  also  read  some 
of  them  before  the  microphone.  In  1935  he 
recorded  the  first  chapters  of  his  book 
While  Rome  Burns.  In  1939  he  made  up  a 
five  record  selection  of  items  from  The 
Woollcott  Reader  which  he  read  in  its  entirety 
under  the  title  The  Woollcott  Listener.  And 
just  last  September  he  visited  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  studios  to  record  the  introduction  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Readers  Club  edition  of 
Chesterton’s  Charles  Dic\ens:  A  Critical 
Study.  On  this  visit  he  said  that,  though  the 
doctor  had  ordered  him  to  curtail  his  activi¬ 
ties  drastically,  he  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  continue  his  work  for  the  Talking 
Book. 

/  / 

MRS.  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  author  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe — the  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  and  founder  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind — died  at  her  home  in 
Gardiner,  Maine,  on  January  14,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three. 


Mrs.  Richards  was  born  and  grew  up  in 
Boston,  coming  to  Gardiner  as  a  bride  in 
1871. 

Her  books,  most  of  them  for  children,  were 
immensely  popular.  The  best  known,  Cap¬ 
tain  January,  ran  through  many  editions.  She 
also  wrote  several  biographies,  among  these 
one  of  her  mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Her 
autobiography,  Stepping  Westward,  won  high 
praise.  It  is  said  that  she  began  writing  in  her 
tenth  year;  she  still  was  writing  in  her  ninety- 
third  year,  publishing  a  poem  in  1942  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  USO. 

Mrs.  Richard  was  named  after  the  famed 
deaf-blind  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  educa¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Howe;  an  accomplishment  which 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
an  acknowledged  leader  among  educators. 

Surviving  Mrs.  Richards  are  her  husband, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

LYDIA  Y.  HAYES 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  who  for  twenty-eight 
years  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  died  on 
February  9,  at  Demidji,  Minnesota.  An  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Miss  Hayes  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 


REPRINTS 

Reprints  of  the  article,  “Playthings  for 
Blind  Babies,”  by  Harriet  E.  Totman,  which 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  are  now  available.  This 
reprint  includes  the  list  of  toys  recommended 
for  the  pre-school  blind  or  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child.  Price,  10  cents. 
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Alabama  School  jot"  the  Blind — At  the  present 
time  this  School  has  nine  graduates  attending  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  and  reports  from  these 
students  indicate  that  they  are  doing  splendid  work. 
Charles  Blair,  a  former  student  of  the  School,  has 
recently  returned  from  Faust  Tuning  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  completed  the  work 
in  the  piano  and  organ  course.  He  is  already  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Morton  B.  Welch,  one  of  the  best 
organ  tuners  in  the  South.  The  principal,  Mr. 
Abrams,  reports  that  pupils  of  the  Alabama  School 
are  being  called  upon  frequently  to  present  programs 
at  the  USO  Community  Building,  and  that  their 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  most  successful. 

Braille  Institute  of  America  (Los  Angeles ) — The 
case  history  file  of  this  bureau  shows  that  since  it 
was  opened  in  1930,  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
1942,  it  has  furnished  service  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  1,329  persons.  Many  of  these  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  inactive  file,  which  means  that 
either  they  are  to  some  extent  supporting  them¬ 
selves,  or  that  they  have  been  assisted  to  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  need  the  Institute’s  services. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  100  active  cases  re¬ 
ceiving  help  of  some  kind.  The  Braille  Institute 
Library  is  now  serving  660  persons  in  its  territory. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  generous  Uncle  Sam, 
who  lets  the  literature  go  through  the  mail  free 
of  charge,  a  full  truckload  of  books  goes  out  to 
them  each  day. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
( Quebec  Division ) — The  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  which  some  months  ago  took  over  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  of  Quebec  City  has,  as  one 
of  its  most  immediate  undertakings,  improvement 
of  the  occupational  functions  of  blind  persons  in 
Quebec  City,  Levis  County,  and  Montmorency 
County. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — A 
novel  and  timely  “boost”  for  the  products  being 
turned  out  at  the  broom  factory  of  the  Association 


was  received  recently  by  Fred  H.  Sturm,  executive 
secretary  in  the  form  of  a  V-mail  letter  from  an  old 
Kansas  City  boy  now  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Australia.  The  letter  reads  in  part:  “I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  whisk  brooms  you  sent  me.  I 
sure  needed  them  as  I  didn't  have  a  clothes  brush 

of  my  own.  I  gave  one  to  my  buddy - ,  also  a 

K.  C.  boy  ...  I  am  getting  along  fine  and  feel 
swell.  I  suppose  the  folks  have  shown  you  some  of 
the  pictures  I  have  sent  home.  That  was  a  nice  piece 
you  had  in  the  K.  C.  Star,  and  you  are  sure  helping 
a  lot.  Tell  your  folks  that  we’ll  use  their  brooms  to 
sweep  the  Japs  to  h - !” 

Louisiana:  State  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Jane 
Ford,  a  graduate  of  Louisiana  Polytechnic,  from 
which  she  received  her  B.M.  degree  in  1940,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Music  at  the  Louisiana 
School  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lan¬ 
dry’s  entry  into  the  armed  services.  Miss  Ford’s 
work  will  include  instruction  to  advanced  students 
of  piano,  senior  chorus,  and  individual  voice  les¬ 
sons. 

Maine:  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare — The 
Department  has  recently  added  a  new  member  to 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Walter  Moran,  who  will  work  in  the  field  of 
employment  of  the  adult  blind.  Mr.  Moran’s  past 
experience  includes  field  work  with  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Blind  Association,  and  supervision  of  the 
W.P.A.  Adult  Education  Project  for  Home  Teachers 
in  District  I  in  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts:  Division  of  the  Blind — An  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  services  in  prevention  of  blindness  and 
restoration  of  vision  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  two  new 
workers,  both  of  whom  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  medical  social  case  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  staff.  They  are  Miss  Mary  E. 
McLaughlin,  and  Miss  Janet  L.  Gorton.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  is  working  with  blind  and  visually  handi- 
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capped  children,  while  Miss  Gorton  will  carry  on 
and  stimulate  prevention  of  blindness  programs. 
At  present  the  Division  is  conducting  a  survey 
of  all  medical  resources  for  eye  care  and  treatment 
throughout  the  state.  The  information  assembled  in 
this  way  will  be  available  to  individuals  or  agencies 
interested  in  the  problem  of  eye  care  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  To  assist  the  Division  in  extending  the  scope 
of  its  work  an  advisory  committee  of  five  ophthal¬ 
mologists  has  been  formed.  This  committee  has 
been  meeting  monthly  and  has  been  considering  the 
adequacy  of  existing  laws  as  they  pertain  to  services 
for  the  blind  or  the  prevention  of  blindness.  As  a 
result  of  their  findings  the  director,  William  H. 
McCarthy,  will  propose  certain  amendments  to  these 
laws  when  the  legislature  convenes  in  January. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

I  (Charlotte,  North  Carolina) — The  Association  has 
recently  co-operated  with  the  Mint  Museum  of  Art 
in  an  exhibition  of  haptic  art  by  visual  and  non¬ 
visual  painters  from  Hampton  Institute.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  displayed  its  handicraft  and  demonstrated 
braille.  Local  artists  sketched  portraits  of  various 
people  attending  the  exhibit,  a  feature  which  proved 
highly  successful,  especially  with  service  men  who 
were  much  in  evidence. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — In  the  lobby  of  its 
main  building  this  School  has  installed  a  vending 
stand  for  the  purpose  of  training  stand  operators  in 
the  belief  that  the  experience  so  gained  will  help 
the  students  operate  their  own  businesses  more  effi¬ 
ciently  when  they  make  this  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Operators  of  the  stand  take  one  semester  of 
academic  work  and  while  continuing  their  work  in 
the  salesmanship  class  take  turns  at  the  stand  for 
one-week  intervals,  serving  as  apprentices  to  the 
boys  who  have  operated  the  stand  previously. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — William  Ko- 
pach,  a  totally  blind  youth  who  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind  in  1940, 
is  operating  the  vending  stand  recently  opened  by 
the  Commission  in  the  Silver  Bow  County  Court 
House  at  Butte,  Montana.  This  is  the  second  stand 
to  be  opened  in  the  state,  the  first  one  having  been 
opened  over  a  year  ago  in  the  Great  Falls  Post 
Office  lobby,  at  Great  Falls.  Thelma  Janssen,  who 
supports  herself  and  her  five-year-old  son  from  the 


proceeds  of  the  Great  Falls  stand,  reports  that 
monthly  sales  are  approximately  double  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Josephine  Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  visiting 
teacher  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Opal  Reisinger. 

The  New  Y or\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
The  Christmas  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
of  the  state,  held  annually  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission,  brought  in  a  total  of  $32,000  for  the 
1942  sale.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  consignments  of 
stock  from  all  over  the  state  were  less  than  usual, 
owing  to  decreasing  sources  of  materials  due  to  war 
priorities,  the  results  of  the  sale  exceeded  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  Special  features  were  arranged  as  usual, 
and  included  the  filling  of  boxes  for  the  Seamen’s 
Institute,  which  were  put  into  special  gift  packages 
for  men  who  would  spend  their  Christmas  at  sea. 
A  new  line  of  articles  especially  designed  for  service 
men  and  women  proved  popular  with  patrons. 
Volunteer  salespeople,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
committees,  included  representatives  from  the  Navy 
League,  Army  Nursing  Corps,  American  Women’s 
Volunteer  Association,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross.  About  15,000  cus¬ 
tomers  and  visitors  were  attracted  to  the  shop  dur¬ 
ing  1942.  ‘'The  Blind  See  Through  to  Victory,”  one 
of  the  slogans  used  to  promote  interest  in  the  sale, 
was  the  subject  of  several  posters  made  by  high 
school  art  students  who  took  part  in  the  annual 
poster  contest.  On  Commissioner’s  Day,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Grant  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  awarded 
several  prizes  to  winners  of  the  contest. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — Mr. 
Russell  O.  Webber,  former  supervisor  of  the  W.P.A. 
Adult  Education  Program  for  the  Blind  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  blind 
industries  adviser  on  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  He  succeeds  Miss  Isabel 
Campbell,  who  resigned  to  become  chief  occupa¬ 
tional  therapist  at  the  Western  State  Psychiatric 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Merle  I.  Zarfoss,  of 
Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  with  the 
Council  since  T926  and  is  one  of  the  two  remaining 
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employees  of  the  original  staff,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  junior  vision  conservation  adviser. 
She  will  be  in  charge  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare.  Among  the  duties  which  she  will 
perform  will  be  the  visiting  of  homes  of  blind 
babies,  and  the  giving  of  advice  to  parents  con¬ 
cerning  the  care  and  training  of  these  babies.  She 
will  also  work  with  the  pre-school  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children,  and  will  direct  visually  handicapped 
subnormal  children  to  the  school  or  institution  best 
equipped  to  serve  them.  In  her  many  years  with  the 
Council  Miss  Zarfoss  has  acquired  a  wealth  of 
useful  information  and  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
blind  and  their  problems  which  should  make  her 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  in  her  new  capacity. 

Per\ins  Institution — Dr.  H.  B.  C.  Riemer  has 
taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Gundersen,  ophthalmologist, 


now  in  the  United  States  Army.  Dr.  Riemer,  an 
outstanding  specialist  in  this  field,  has  served  both 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  New  staff  members 
since  the  opening  of  school  are:  Alysan  C.  Hooper, 
secretary  to  the  director;  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Keith, 
matron  of  Eliot  Cottage;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Tucker, 
matron  of  May  Cottage;  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Irene  O’Connor,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Schantz, 
teachers  in  the  Lower  School.  The  salesroom  at  133 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  has  been  relinquished  by 
the  Workshop,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  mica 
project  on  which  about  thirty  blind  people  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  offices  of  the  Workshop  have  been 
moved  to  South  Boston.  Three  boys  from  Perkins 
are  attending  The  Barnes  School,  Henniker,  N.  H., 
taking  the  practical  course  in  poultry  raising  and 
farming. 
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Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  is  directing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


Merton  M.  Lake  is  superintendent  of  the 
Barnes  School  at  Henniker,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Edna  Stainton  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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We  knew  that  she  was  drifting  westward. 
The  occasional  word  of  a  friend,  or  a  message 
relayed  by  letter,  told  us  she  was  slipping  day 
by  day  toward  her  heavenly  destiny.  Now  she 
is  gone.  May  the  friendly  and  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  of  her  native  state  nod  and  curtsey  in 
tender  benediction  over  her  final  resting  place. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes  died  at  Bemidji,  Minne¬ 
sota,  February  8,  1943.  She  was  born  in  that 
state,  at  Hutchinson,  September  11,  1871,  and 
it  was  there  as  a  child  that  the  dire  injury  to 
her  eye  from  the  horn  of  a  bull  caused  total 
loss  of  sight.  Perhaps  she  would  have  willed 
it  thus — that  her  departure  should  be  from 
the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  the  only  region 
which  she  had  glimpsed  with  earthly  sight, 
and  amidst  the  almost  pioneer  simplicity  of 
the  Bemidji  home.  She  was  with  the  young 
people  she  loved — Helen  and  Will — and  the 
heavy  responsibilities  had  been  laid  aside.  It 
was  merely  putting  ofT  the  cares  of  this  world 
to  explore  the  mysteries  of  another. 

We  can  never  picture  Miss  Hayes  other¬ 


wise  than  as  a  product  of  New  England.  Her 
uncle  in  Massachusetts  who  welcomed  the 
little  blind  girl  in  his  home,  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  training  and  background,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  homes  in  and  about  Boston 
where  she  was  a  frequent  visitor,  left  their 
impress  on  a  receptive  personality,  uprooted 
by  an  untoward  turn  of  chance  from  the 
austere  simplicity  of  a  Minnesota  home  of 
the  ’7o’s. 

Those  were  days  of  eager  searching  for 
new  experiences,  and  we  can  imagine  how 
persistently  she  explored  with  her  quivering 
fingers  every  corner  of  the  old  school  building 
at  City  Point  and  every  new  and  wonderful 
device.  The  serious  spirit  of  achievement, 
which  is  a  tradition  at  the  Massachusetts 
School,  was  the  very  best  atmosphere  into 
which  she  could  have  been  introduced.  She 
thrived  spiritually  and  intellectually  in  those 
ideal  surroundings;  the  native  qualities  of  her 
Scottish  Stuart  clan  forebears  and  the  early 
associations  with  the  toil  and  privation  of  her 
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outpost  home  were  potent  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  and  ideals. 

The  late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  then  an 
older  girl  at  the  School,  and  Helen  Keller  was 
coming  under  her  inspired  tutelage.  Michael 
Anagnos  was  the  director  of  the  Institution 
and  often  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
young  blind  girl  and  spoke  words  that  held 
her  purpose  persistently  to  high  attainment. 
Perkins,  as  always,  gave  her  every  advantage, 
and  she  was  offered  training  at  the  Boston 
Kindergarten  Normal  School,  and  subse¬ 
quently  found  an  opportunity  for  teaching 
assignments  with  seeing  children  in  Boston. 
She  worked  as  a  volunteer  home  teacher  for 
the  blind  in  and  about  Boston  in  the  middle 
and  late  ’po’s;  and  when  Massachusetts  was 
ready  in  1900  to  experiment  with  official  back¬ 
ing  in  work  in  the  home  teaching  field,  Miss 
Hayes  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  assign¬ 
ment,  because  she  had  had  Normal  School 
training,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with 
Miss  Lillian  Garside.  The  work  commended 
itself  to  the  public  authorities  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  accorded  full  official  and  finan¬ 
cial  backing  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  1909  Miss  Hayes  was  chosen  for  the 
important  work  of  organizing  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
memory  does  not  recall  the  name  of  any  other 
blind  woman  who  has  served  in  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  field.  The  new  duties  were  under¬ 
taken  with  no  little  trepidation  and  with  the 
cautioning  admonition  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  “al¬ 
ways  remember  the  rights  of  the  blind.”  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  gave  her  charge  to  the 
pioneering  executive  in  these  words:  “Re¬ 
member,  that  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
prophesy  that  in  that  state  the  rights  of  the 
blind  may  also  be  established.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  executive  duties,  Miss  Hayes 
told  her  friends  that  she  had  been  able  to  de¬ 
fine  in  her  own  thinking  what  constitutes 


“the  rights  of  the  blind.”  She  described  these 
as  the  right  to  health,  to  an  education,  to 
work,  and  to  an  opportunity  to  serve.  She 
went  on  to  say  that  the  first  calls  for  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  blind  and 
sighted  persons  to  prevent  blindness;  the 
second  enables  a  person  to  express  the  highest 
that  is  within  him;  the  third  is  a  command 
that  is  God-given,  which  does  not  excuse  an 
individual  from  obeying  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  physical  or  mental  sense;  and  the 
fourth  is  a  responsibility  incumbent  on  the 
blind  person  himself.  She  added  that  the 
blind  owe  the  public  and  the  taxpayer  a  cer¬ 
tain  obligation;  each  to  do  his  best  according 
to  his  ability  and  understanding. 

Miss  Hayes  served  with  conspicuous  use¬ 
fulness  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  until  June  30,  1937,  when 
she  assumed  new  duties  as  educational  and 
research  consultant  for  the  Commission,  a 
position  she  held  until  January  31,  1942,  when 
she  was  retired  on  a  pension  status. 

Miss  Hayes  had  been  accorded  noteworthy 
recognition  in  her  field  and  had  served  on 
various  important  committees.  She  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1927,  and 
served  in  that  office  until  1931.  It  was  dis¬ 
appointing  to  her  friends  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  did  not  see  fit  to  break  its  traditional 
preference  for  a  man  as  president  and  elect  a 
blind  woman  to  the  office.  In  1927  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  acted  as  host  to  the  bi¬ 
ennial  convention  of  the  Association,  and  the 
hospitality  dispensed  at  an  Atlantic  City  hos¬ 
telry  was  memorable.  In  1930  the  Commis¬ 
sion  also  entertained  the  biennial  meetings  of 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers, 
with  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  at  Newark  as 
headquarters.  During  her  term  of  office  Miss 
Hayes  was  ever  ready  to  accept  commitments 
and  responsibilities  entailing  the  need  for  un¬ 
told  study  and  effort  on  her  part.  She  retained 
to  the  last  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  her  co¬ 
workers  at  the  Commission,  despite  the  fact 
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that  her  rugged  individualism  occasionally 
caused  ripples  of  comment  and  questioning. 

Owing  largely  to  Miss  Hayes’  influence,  the 
New  Jersey  work  has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
non-dependence  on  an  institutional  program. 
Its  scheme  of  braille  classes  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  assiduously  fostered  and 
maintained;  and  when  fellow  workers  and 
friends  gave  public  recognition  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  an  anniversary  date  in  her  official 
career,  Commissioner  William  J.  Ellis,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agencies  and  In¬ 
stitutions,  commented  appreciatively  on  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  “no  investment  for  the 
blind  in  brick  and  mortar.”  It  has  been  ob¬ 
vious  to  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
summering  and  wintering  with  Miss  Hayes 
that  the  influence  of  the  early  Perkins  and 
Boston  days  had  a  decisive  part  in  shaping 
her  thinking  and  attitude  on  this  policy  of  a 
progressive  State. 

How  customary  it  was  for  her  to  speak  out 
in  meeting!  Repeatedly  we  have  heard  her 
lament  that  fellow  workers  would  not  “call  a 
spade  a  spade.”  She  had  no  hesitation  in  do¬ 
ing  so;  and  one  of  her  failings  was  that  she 
was  so  loyal  to  her  friends  that  she  could  not 
accord  one  the  privilege  of  differing  from  her 
on  a  matter  of  policy. 
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The  New  Jersey  work  was  no  near  to  her 
heart  that  she  was  almost  childishly  impatient 
to  tell  of  the  program  as  administered  in  that 
state.  We  recall  one  salt-of-the-earth  home 
teacher,  when  a  knotty  problem  confronted 
the  gathering,  innocently  questioning,  “Miss 
Hayes,  how  do  you  do  it  in  Jersey?”  A  flow 
of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  in  which  Miss 
Hayes  joined;  but  she  insisted  upon  answer¬ 
ing  the  question. 

Through  the  years,  honor  and  recognition 
came  to  Miss  Hayes,  and  we  have  recorded 
only  too  incompletely  these  occasions.  But  we 
like  best  to  think  of  her  as  Aunt  Lydia — we 
almost  said  Dear  Aunt  Lydia;  for  how  these 
impetuous  fellow  workers  do  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  us!  We  can  see  her  now  in  her  some¬ 
what  conservative  dress,  always  immaculate, 
and  always  with  some  dainty  little  piece  of 
ruching  or  adornment  to  relieve  the  austerity 
of  her  costume;  see  her  seated  with  her  hands 
half-folded  across  her  lap,  the  very  manner  of 
her  sitting  seeming  to  accentuate  the  positive¬ 
ness  of  her  character;  see  her  involuntarily  sit 
up,  her  face  alight,  and  with  a  partly  stifled 
chuckle,  burst  out  in  her  well-modulated  con¬ 
tralto,  some  pertinent  ejaculation  about  the 
work  in  Jersey;  yes,  we  can  see  and  hear  her 
now;  can’t  you? 


VICTORY  GARDENS  FOR  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

NELSON  COON 

A  movement  for  Victory  Gardens  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  as  an  active  contribution  by  their  staff  members  and  pupils  to  the  war  effort,  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  at  the  convention  of  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(in  the  Section  on  the  Blind )  which  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Feb.  24  to  26,  1943.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  Mr.  Coon  discusses  this  now  important  subject. 


“V  for  Victory”  has  had  a  lot  of  variations 
played  upon  it — everything  from  the  Morse 
code  to  Beethoven,  propagandizing  every¬ 
thing  from  beer  to  buttons,  until  one  gets  a 
little  bewildered  and  wonders  what  really  is 
worth  while.  This  year  the  “V  for  Victory” 
has  become  “Vegetables  for  Victory”  or  “Vic¬ 
tory  Gardens,”  and  at  this  point  we  \now  it 
is  worth  while — worth  while,  surely,  in  one 
or  another  of  the  material  or  immaterial  ben¬ 
efits  of  gardening. 

Back  in  1938  in  an  address  given  at  the 
Home  Teachers’  Conference  (before  any 
thought  of  World  War  II),  I  stressed  the 
point  that  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  gar¬ 
dening  for  the  blind  was  the  sense  of  winning 
a  battle — a  battle  against  Nature,  perhaps, 
but  a  battle  just  the  same.  And  today  that 
same  motive  is  still  a  prime  one.  In  the  case 
of  many  blind  young  folks  just  out  of  school, 
or  the  middle-aged  handicapped,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  feeling  these  days  that  because  of  their 
handicap  they  cannot  take  part  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  Everyone  throughout  the 
world  has  the  fever  which  says,  “Do  your 
part,”  and  so  we  try  to  contribute  our  share 
to  the  effort,  be  it  much  or  little,  realizing 
that  today  the  civilian  is  just  as  vital  as  the 
soldier.  In  growing  a  Victory  Garden,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  supply  of  food,  but  also  the 


fact  of  accomplishment  and  victory  won, 
which  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  inner 
peace  of  mind  of  the  blind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  here  any  of 
the  now  worn  arguments  that  tell  us  why 
to  Victory-Garden,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  consider  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  problem.  In  these  early  days  of  balmy 
spring  air  and  enticing  seed  catalogues,  en¬ 
thusiasm  often  rises  higher  than  ability  or 
facility,  and  in  encouraging  the  blind  to  gar¬ 
den  we  must  consider  the  tactical  problems 
of  the  battle  with  Nature  before  the  adven¬ 
turer  is  led  into  a  trap.  Just  as  surely  as  a 
general  spends  much  thought  on  the  plan 
and  possible  outcomes  of  battle,  so  gardening 
demands  a  full  consideration  of  expense,  pos¬ 
sible  return,  soil,  tools,  seed,  weather,  and  a 
host  of  other  tangibles  and  intangibles.  From 
my  experience  in  working  with  blind  boys 
at  Perkins  and  corresponding  with  blind  gar¬ 
deners  throughout  the  United  States,  I  feel 
certain  that  we  can  say  with  assurance  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  great  hindrance  to  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening  by  even  the  totally  blind. 
Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way  to  over¬ 
come  obstacles,  and  no  operation,  not  even 
spading  or  raking,  is  too  difficult.  A  few 
minor  concessions  may  be  made,  such  as 
marking  rows  with  strings  and  stakes,  and 
planting  radish  seeds  with  carrots  to  outline 
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the  rows,  using  someone’s  eyes  to  differen¬ 
tiate  weeds  and  plants;  but  these  concessions 
are  not  so  important  and  might  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances.  Advice  from  some 
local  gardener  should  always  be  sought  by  the 
novice  in  order  to  be  certain  that  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  garden  plot,  soil,  and  seeds  is  of  the 
wisest.  Gardeners  are  an  enthusiastic  band 
and  like  to  help  others,  so  there  should  be 
no  trouble  in  securing  such  assistance  from 
them  as  may  be  needed.  The  government 
doesn’t  want  us  to  spend  twenty  dollars  buy¬ 
ing  valuable  fertilizers,  scarce  seeds,  and  vital 
tools  to  produce  ten  dollars  worth  of  vege¬ 
tables.  A  little  thought  will  prevent  the  novice 
from  costly  mistakes. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  the  Victory  Gar¬ 
den  Enthusiast  is  to  begin  right  now  with  a 
little  studying.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
garden  books  printed  in  braille  which  are 
probably  found  in  most  of  the  circulating  li¬ 
braries  for  the  blind  (as  they  are  in  the  one 
at  Perkins).  Among  the  best  are:  Vegetable 
Gardening,  by  Watts;  Home  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,  by  Mahoney;  Vegetable  Gardening,  by 
Wilkinson;  How  to  Grow  Food  for  Your 
Family,  by  Ogden. 

Read  at  least  one  of  the  above  and  then  for 
inspiration  take  a  peek  at  the  seed  catalogues. 
Some  friend  will  read  them,  as  they  are  in¬ 
deed  delightful  reading,  but  we  mustn’t  let 
our  eagerness  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  cata¬ 
logue  descriptions  are  always  optimistic  and 
that  our  produce  won’t  quite  equal  those 
described  in  glowing  terms  by  the  copy  writer. 

Immediately  after  this  educative  process 
the  blind  gardener  should  get  right  down  to 
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work  by  the  first  of  April  and  plant  his  early 
garden  so  that  the  soft  weather  of  spring  will 
bring  him  encouragement  with  quickly- 
grown  green  vegetables,  of  which  lettuce, 
radishes,  carrots,  peas,  and  beans  are  the 
surest.  Then,  as  early  success  crowns  his  ef¬ 
forts,  and  as  space  permits,  he  can  add  (by 
the  purchase  of  young  plants)  such  things  as 
cabbages,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  and  peppers, 
and  plant  the  seeds  of  a  modest  number  of 
other  items,  especially  the  “easy”  ones,  such 
as  summer  squash  and  sweet  corn.  “Fancy” 
varieties  of  vegetables  do  not  grace  the  table 
half  as  much  as  “fresh”  ones.  Once  things 
begin  to  grow,  the  interest  grows  with  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Let  us  then,  blind  and  seeing  alike,  do 
everything  possible  and  practicable  to  make 
this  “Food  for  Victory”  campaign  a  produc¬ 
tion  success,  remembering  too,  that  all  the 
benefits  are  not  material.  Besides  vegetables, 
the  blind  gardener  is  going  to  produce: 

1.  Better  health  through  exercise 

2.  Emotional  stability  through  accomplish¬ 
ment 

3.  Aid  and  food  for  the  home  in  which  he 
lives 

4.  Recreation  and  a  hobby  “par  excellence 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  in  touch 
for  a  number  of  years  with  blind  gardeners 
throughout  the  country  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  on  specific  gar¬ 
den  problems.  These  inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 


A  CHALLENGE 

KARSTEN  OHNSTAD 

This  article  is  ta\en  in  part  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Training 
Course  for  Volunteers  given  by  The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind,  November  io,  1942. 


A  person  is  not  long  without  sight  before  he 
discovers  that  many  people  have  very  strange 
ideas  about  blindness.  It  is  usually  a  case  of 
good  intentions  unaccompanied  by  thought 
or  information.  One  common  misconception 
is  that  all  blind  persons  are  helpless — a  mis¬ 
conception  which  grows  largely  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind 
lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of  sixty,  an 
age  at  which  adjustment  to  a  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  is  extremely  difficult.  Many  however,  fail 
to  realize  that,  between  an  individual  who 
loses  his  sight  in  later  life  and  a  youth  with 
education  and  training,  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence. 

Every  blind  person  wants  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  normal  human  being.  If  you  should 
awake  tomorrow  morning  and  find  that  your 
sight  had  gone,  you  would  still  be  the  same 
person  that  you  are  now.  You  would  want 
others  to  look  upon  and  to  treat  you  the  same 
as  they  did  before.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
blind  person.  He  wants  to  be  looked  upon 
and  treated  just  as  you  want  others  to  look 
upon  and  to  treat  you. 

I  was  bewildered  when  I  first  lost  my  sight. 
I  blundered  into  everything.  Doors  that  had 
been  left  ajar  smashed  into  my  forehead. 
Chairs  left  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  drove 
sharp  edges  into  my  shins.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  I  became  accustomed  to  moving  about 
in  the  darkness.  I  discovered  that  I  was  not 
helpless,  that  I  could  still  do  many  of  the 
things  which  I  did  when  I  could  see.  I  made 
the  beds  each  morning,  determining  by  the 


hems  on  blankets  and  sheets  whether  or  not 
they  were  right  side  up.  I  shined  shoes,  swept 
the  floors,  polished  the  silverware,  washed  the 
dishes,  mowed  the  lawn,  trimmed  the  hedge. 
Feeding  our  little  family  of  ducklings  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  I  had  to 
solve.  We  had  a  brace  of  English  Callers  and 
eight  tiny  ducklings  just  big  enough  to 
waddle.  When  I  threw  bread  to  them,  my 
greedy  leghorn  chickens  would  dash  in  and 
gobble  it  all  up  before  the  ducks  could  even 
quack.  In  the  mad  scramble  I  could  not  tell 
which  birds  to  feed  and  which  to  chase. 
Finally  I  got  an  idea.  Out  in  the  garden  I 
had  a  large  swimming  pool  which  I  had  made 
for  the  ducks.  Into  the  middle  of  that  pool  I 
threw  all  the  bread,  and  there  the  ducklings 
swam  and  dove  and  ate  to  their  hearts’  con¬ 
tent  while  the  frustrated  leghorns  stood 
around  on  the  edge  as  mad  as  a  bunch  of  wet 
hens  could  be. 

At  the  School  for  the  Blind  I  found  myself 
with  boys  and  girls  who  like  myself  were 
blind  but  who  seemed  no  different  from  the 
boys  and  girls  I  had  known  back  in  the  public 
school.  They  were  as  active  and  as  capable  in 
work  and  in  play  as  anyone.  I  went  skiing, 
skating,  tobogganing.  I  resumed  my  high 
school  studies,  learned  to  use  the  typewriter, 
to  read  and  write  braille.  I  took  work  in  car¬ 
pentry,  made  articles  of  furniture  which  I 
never  should  have  attempted  when  I  could 
see.  I  played  the  trumpet  in  the  band  and 
orchestra,  became  a  far  better  musician  than 
I  had  ever  been  before.  My  hands  and  my 
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mind  were  working  together  toward  one  goal 
— independence  and  the  ability  to  hold  a  job 
in  competition  with  anyone. 

In  college  I  was  back  again  in  the  sighted 
world,  the  world  to  which  I  felt  that  I  be¬ 
longed.  It  was  not  difficult  to  go  to  college 
without  being  able  to  see.  The  only  difference 
between  myself  and  the  other  students  was 
that  I  took  notes  in  braille  shorthand  instead 
of  writing  them  with  a  pencil,  and  one  of  the 
boys  read  my  assignments  aloud  to  me  each 
day.  The  other  students,  I  was  glad  to  find, 
were  quick  to  accept  me  as  one  of  the  group. 
They  soon  forgot  that  I  was  blind.  One  of 
the  proudest  moments  of  my  college  life  came 
late  one  black  midnight  when  the  senior 
members  of  our  society  made  all  of  us  initi¬ 
ates  line  up  with  our  backs  to  a  roaring  fire, 
told  us  to  bend  over,  picked  up  their  pine- 
board  paddles  and  went  ahead  with  the 
demonstration.  Throughout  college  this  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  other  students  to  accept  me 
wholeheartedly  as  one  of  the  group,  as  one 
capable  of  giving  and  taking  as  well  as  the 
next  fellow,  meant  more  to  me  than  anything 
else. 

Like  my  fellow  students,  I  had  one  domi¬ 
nant  desire — to  find  a  responsible  place  in 
society,  a  position  that  would  enable  me  to 
live  like  other  people,  professionally  and  so¬ 
cially.  Some  weeks  before  graduation  I  joined 
two  teachers’  agencies  and  waited  for  a  reply 
— but  no  reply  came.  One  by  one  I. saw  my 
classmates  get  jobs;  but  my  mailbox  remained 
empty.  After  several  months  had  gone  by,  I 
was  given  employment  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  my  alma  mater,  as  an  assistant  in  the 
library.  There  was  no  future  in  that  position, 
however,  and  no  possibility  for  advancement 
of  any  kind.  I  had  been  on  the  staffs  of  the 
college  newspaper  and  a  literary  magazine. 
Friends  of  mine  tried  to  persuade  the  editors 
of  two  small  newspapers  to  give  me  a  trial. 
No  success.  Realizing  finally  that  a  higher 
scholastic  degree  held  my  only  hope  of  ever 
getting  anywhere,  of  living  like  other  men, 
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I  went  to  the  University  of  Iowa  to  study 
creative  writing.  A  year  later  I  had  a  book 
contract.  Last  spring  The  World  At  My 
Finger  Tips  was  published. 

My  friends  were  now  more  confident  than 
I  that  I  would  find  employment.  “Your  path 
will  be  easy  from  now  on,”  they  said.  “Any¬ 
one  who  has  written  a  book  won’t  have  any 
trouble  finding  a  job.”  But  even  as  they 
spoke,  my  name,  my  B.A.  degree,  my  M.A. 
degree  listed  with  a  teachers’  agency  were 
being  overlooked — overlooked  even  though 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  teachers  all  over  the 
nation. 

The  head  of  the  University  department  in 
which  I  studied  took  a  realistic  view  of  the 
situation.  “High  school  superintendents  and 
college  presidents  would  like  to  see  you  get 
a  job,”  he  said,  “but  they  will  leave  the  hiring 
to  someone  else.” 

My  book  remained  my  greatest  hope.  The 
response  of  the  American  public  went  far  be¬ 
yond  anything  that  I  had  dreamed.  News¬ 
papers  all  over  the  nation — metropolitan 
dailies  and  small-town  weeklies — publicized 
and  reviewed  it.  The  great  radio  networks 
featured  it — CBS  from  Chicago,  the  Blue 
Network  from  New  York.  Nationally-known 
periodicals  told  about  it  in  print  and  in  pic¬ 
tures — News  W ee\,  Life,  The  Reader  s  Di¬ 
gest.  Letters  poured  in  from  every  corner  of 
the  United  States,  from  Iceland,  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  from  Guadalcanal. 

The  public  was  interested,  but  what  about 
the  job?  In  the  last  chapter  of  my  book,  “The 
Challenge,”  I  had  stated  my  case,  showed  that 
I  had  the  qualifications  and  the  desire  to  teach 
in  college.  It  is  now  more  than  seven  months 
since  The  World  At  My  Finger  Tips  was 
published.  In  all  that  time,  not  one  inquiry, 
not  one  offer  of  a  teaching  position  has  come. 
My  B.A.  degree,  my  M.A.  degree,  a  published 
book,  national  publicity,  and  still  not  one 
offer  of  a  teaching  position!  That  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  not  only  I  but  every 
blind  person  with  education  and  training 
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must  face  when  trying  to  find  employment. 

Fortunately,  opportunity  came  from  an  un¬ 
expected  direction.  Even  before  the  book  was 
completed,  the  head  of  a  large  lecture  agency 
became  interested  in  it,  and  I  was  granted  a 
lecture  contract  extending  throughout  the 
current  year. 

For  a  year  I  have  security.  That,  however, 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  for  7  he  World 
At  My  Finger  Tips  is  not  my  story  alone.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  story  of  thousands  of 
other  employable  blind  persons  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  are  striving  to  live,  to  free  themselves 
from  dependence  and  insecurity,  to  live  richly 
and  fully  as  other  men. 

To  most  of  us  this  problem  of  blindness 
seems  to  be  something  remote.  Blindness, 
however,  is  not  far  removed  from  any  of  us. 
I  want  to  read  to  you  a  few  lines  taken  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  a  pilot  in  one  of  our 
largest  military  camps:  “Being  a  young  man 
in  possession  of  all  my  faculties,  I  have  often 
entertained  the  idea  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  I  may  return  from  this  war  a  broken  old 
man.  It’s  a  selfish  attitude  I’ll  admit,  but  none 
the  less  it’s  there — or  rather,  it  was  there. 
When  I  read  this  condensation  of  your  book 
I  suddenly  realized  that  even  if  I  do  return 
without  a  limb  or  without  my  sight  there 
would  still  be  a  place  for  me  in  the  world.  All 
I  would  need  is  the  courage  to  find  that  place. 
I  am  going  to  secure  a  copy  of  your  book  if  I 
possibly  can  and  see  to  it  that  some  of  my 
fellow  soldiers,  who  have  been  laboring  under 
the  same  delusion  that  I  have,  will  realize 
that  there  will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  postwar 
world  even  though  part  of  us  may  remain  on 
some  foreign  battlefield.” 

The  greatest  handicap  that  every  blind  per¬ 
son  must  overcome  is  not  blindness  itself  but 
the  mistaken  notion  that  blindness  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  which  cannot  be  overcome.  This  is  the 
prospect  which  must  be  faced  by  every  man 
who  returns  from  this  war  with  his  sight  gone. 
It  is  a  dark  picture,  and  yet  we  have  a  greater 
opportunity  today  than  we  have  ever  had  be¬ 


fore  to  find  a  solution  of  our  problem.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  American  public  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  blind  persons  can  be¬ 
come  useful  and  happy  and  contributing 
citizens.  We  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  it 
in  our  newspapers — pictures  and  accounts  of 
blind  individuals  working  in  factories,  per¬ 
forming  civil  defense  jobs  of  many  types,  and 
doing  the  work  as  well  as,  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  better  than  their  sighted  fellow  workers. 
The  present  shortage  of  labor  is  beginning 
slowly  to  open  the  mind  of  the  employer  to 
suggestion. 

One  of  the  largest  munitions  companies  in 
the  United  States  was  persuaded  recently, 
much  against  its  better  judgment,  to  employ 
a  blind  man  in  one  of  its  factories.  He  was 
put  to  work  priming  shells.  The  first  day  he 
worked  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  capacity. 
The  fourth  day  he  worked  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  that  man  experienced  when  he 
found  himself  doing  the  same  work  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  wage  as  his  sighted  fellow 
employees  was  immeasurable. 

I  arrived  recently  at  the  Minnesota  School 
of  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  just  as  the  city 
was  undergoing  a  trial  blackout.  Blind  boys 
from  the  school,  I  learned,  were  acting  as 
messengers  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  city 
during  the  blackout.  The  boys  went  about  in 
pairs,  a  blind  student  leading  the  way  in  the 
darkness,  a  sight-saving  student  with  partial 
vision  keeping  a  watch  for  cars  that  might 
have  their  lights  on  illegally.  All  of  these 
students  had  completed  the  standard  Red 
Cross  course  in  first  aid — taken  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  side  by  side  with  housewives  and 
business  men  from  downtown.  These  boys 
are  thrilled  at  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  of  service.  They  are  glad  to  feel  that  now 
they  too  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country. 

Managers  of  local  business  establishments 
are  also  beginning  to  employ  students  from 
the  School.  Until  this  year  the  head  of  a  large 
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nursery  had  employed  only  sighted  boys  from 
the  city.  Now,  faced  with  a  shortage  of  labor, 
he  turned  for  help — upon  Superintendent  J.  C. 
Lysen’s  suggestion — to  blind  students.  It  was 
an  experiment,  but  twenty-two  blind  boys 
went  to  work  at  the  nursery.  Using  leather¬ 
faced  gloves  and  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes, 
the  boys  stripped  the  leaves  from  raspberry 
bushes  by  sliding  their  hands  from  the  base  of 
each  stem  to  the  top,  pulled  the  plants  from 
the  ground,  and  prepared  them  for  shipment. 
These  boys  have  now  worked  for  some  time 
at  the  nursery.  Of  the  twenty-two,  five  are 
reported  by  the  manager  to  be  doing  average 
work;  seventeen  are  doing  work  above  aver¬ 
age.  From  now  on  those  boys  should  find  jobs 
waiting  for  them. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  In  attempting 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
toward  the  blind,  the  assistance  of  every  avail¬ 
able  person  is  needed;  the  assistance  of  every 
person  who,  through  experience  and  personal 
observation,  is  convinced  that  a  blind  person 
can  be  as  capable  and  as  useful  as  he  him¬ 
self.  And  the  time  to  do  it  is  not  tomorrow 
but  right  now,  now  when  there  is  a  shortage 
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of  labor,  now  when  the  mind  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  is  open  to  suggestion.  The  door  of 
opportunity  has  begun  to  open.  If  we  want  to 
sell  our  product,  we  will  have  to  get  our  toe 
in  now  before  the  door  is  shut  again  and 
locked.  Every  opportunity  given  to  a  blind 
person  now  means  an  opportunity  for  an¬ 
other  blind  person  later  on. 

“There  will  still  be  a  place  for  us  in  the 
postwar  world,”  the  boys  in  our  armed  forces 
are  saying,  “a  place  for  us  even  though  part 
of  us  may  remain  on  some  foreign  battle¬ 
field.” 

It  is  you  and  I  who  will  decide  whether  or 
not  that  place  will  be  waiting  for  them.  It  is 
you  and  I  who  hold  the  key  to  the  future  of 
every  blind  person  in  America,  you  and  I  who 
will  determine  whether  these  boys  will  return 
to  a  life  of  misery  and  poverty  or  to  their  right¬ 
ful  place  as  useful  and  happy  and  contribut¬ 
ing  members  of  society.  It  will  be  our  job  to 
give  them  new  hope,  new  courage,  new 
reason  for  living.  It  will  be  our  obligation  and 
our  privilege  to  make  certain  that  in  fighting 
to  preserve  your  freedom  and  mine  they  shall 
not  have  lost  their  own. 
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WARTIME  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS 

The  Maryland  School 

FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS 


Other  reports  on  the  wartime  problems  of 
schools  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  published  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Outlook 

War  is  certainly  adding  problems  and  more 
problems  to  the  administration  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  If  all  schools  are  finding  these 
times  as  difficult  as  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  they  are  indeed  having  their  trou¬ 
bles.  Although  this  is  a  private  school,  we  re¬ 
ceive  practically  all  of  our  money  from  the 
State  and  counties  from  which  our  children 
come.  The  appropriation,  even  in  normal 
times,  meant  the  strictest  of  economy;  but 
with  the  coming  of  war  and  all  its  problems, 
economy  to  the  nth.  degree  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  else  we  shall  go  into  the  “red,”  unless 
more  financial  help  be  forthcoming  from 
the  State  or  private  sources. 

This  School  is  situated  just  eight  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Baltimore,  which  means 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  war  plants  of  all 
description  paying  wages  with  which  no 
school  can  compete,  especially  a  state-aided 
school.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
retirement  system,  and  the  result  is  not  en¬ 
couraging. 

In  the  spring  a  few  teachers  resigned  to 
take  positions  in  other  schools  or  in  business 
which  paid  higher  wages,  but  I  doubt  if  this 
turnover  was  any  greater  than  in  normal 
times.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  see  that  the  teachers  have  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  School  and  have  returned 
to  their  posts.  Some  had  excellent  war  jobs 
during  the  summer  which  paid  them  far 


more  than  they  received  here,  yet  these  teach¬ 
ers  returned  in  the  fall. 

The  draft,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
affected  us,  for  most  of  our  men  teachers  are 
partially  seeing  and  are  in  class  3A.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  for  the  classification  of  many 
of  the  men  on  the  farm  and  in  the  engine 
room.  There  is,  of  course,  the  constant  worry 
that  those  who  are  not  exempt  will  be  called. 
The  business  manager,  who  had  been  here 
fourteen  years,,  applied  for  a  commission  in 
the  Navy,  was  called  on  December  16  and 
given  four  days  in  which  to  get  the  business 
of  the  School  in  order.  This  was  a  physical 
impossibility.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  impossible  to  fill  this  place  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  filled  for  the  duration, 
which  means  that  those  of  us  who  are  left 
must  carry  on  his  work. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  that  of  obtaining 
adequate  help  in  the  kitchens,  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  powerhouse.  Some  of  these  work¬ 
ers  have  remained  with  us  in  spite  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  higher  wages.  Such  loyalty  is  in¬ 
deed  appreciated.  One  advertises  for  help. 
The  phone  rings  and  a  voice  says,  “I  see  you 
want  a  cook.  How  much  do  you  pay?  Is 
that  all?  Not  interested.”  The  same  is  true 
in  the  other  departments.  Sometimes  they 
come  out  and  stay  a  month,  and  then  go  on. 
On  January  20,  I  had  the  following  people 
give  notice:  the  dietician,  a  housekeeper,  the 
farmer’s  helper,  and  two  cooks;  I  hear  rumors 
that  a  housemother,  a  fireman,  and  perhaps 
another  cook  may  leave.  The  carpenter 
threatens  to  go  unless  we  can  give  him  more 
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pay  and  the  janitor  says  he  cannot  support 
his  wife,  child,  and  aged  mother  on  what  we 
pay  him;  but  if  we  haven’t  the  money,  and 
there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  what  are  we  to  do? 

Rationing  certainly  has  affected  the  school. 
We  do  not  have  coffee  three  times  a  day, 
nor  two  lumps  of  sugar  (Did  I  say  lumps  of 
sugar?  What  do  they  look  like?)  in  our  tea, 
nor  whip  cream  on  desserts,  nor  all  the  beef 
we  would  like.  We  are  fortunate  about  beef 
for  we  raise  our  own,  but  we  do  try  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request  of  the  government  on 
the  use  of  red  meats.  In  the  fall  we  have  our 
own  vegetables  and  next  year  we  hope  to 
raise  more,  if  we  can  get  the  manpower  to 
help  on  the  farm.  The  rationing  of  canned 
goods  may  be  a  serious  problem  for  us  an¬ 
other  year. 

We  are  warm  for  we  burn  coal  and  our 
business  manager  bought  enough  coal  to  last 
all  of  this  year.  We  are  replacing  the  amount 
we  burn  as  rapidly  as  we  can  in  anticipation 
of  next  winter. 

Transportation  is  another  problem.  Gone 
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is  the  day  when  we  can  jump  in  the  car  and 
drive  to  town.  Instead  we  walk  to  the  car 
line,  which  happens  to  be  a  mile  from  the 
School  but  the  exercise  is  of  great  benefit.  It 
takes  an  hour  to  get  into  Baltimore,  which  is 
discouraging  when  one  is  in  a  hurry.  We 
have  tried  to  compensate  for  this  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  recreation  room  for  the  teachers  where 
they  may  go  in  the  evenings  to  relax,  play 
cards,  dance,  listen  to  the  radio,  etc. 

These  problems  may  seem  great  to  us  but 
everyone  is  facing  the  same  situation.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  we  who  are  left  must  carry 
on;  we  shall  have  to  grit  our  teeth,  pull  in 
our  belts,  dig  in  and  make  things  click.  To 
those  who  are  loyal  and  have  the  welfare  of 
the  School  at  heart,  it  is  a  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge.  Discouraging  at  times — yes — but  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  would  be  if  Hitler  were  here. 
So  if  we  have  to  work  harder,  if  we  have  less 
to  eat,  if  we  do  not  have  all  the  comforts  to 
which  we  were  once  accustomed,  we  should 
gladly  and  willingly  accept  all  this  if  it  means 
helping  to  win  the  war. 


A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION 


A  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  July 
12-15,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  the  Deshler- 
Wallack  Hotel  serving  as  Convention  head¬ 
quarters.  Those  planning  to  attend  should 
make  room  reservations,  as  well  as  travel 
reservations,  going  and  returning,  as  soon  as 
possible  to  avoid  last-minute  disappointments. 
The  Secretary-General  would  appreciate  it  if 
members  planning  to  attend  would  notify 


him,  since  this  will  facilitate  certain  necessary 
arrangements.  He  would  also  welcome  ideas 
of  the  sort  of  program  YOU  want.  These 
should  be  sent  in  without  delay.  A  tentative 
draft  of  the  program  will  appear  in  these 
columns  at  a  later  date.  Plan  to  attend  the 
Convention  if  at  all  possible.  There  are  many 
problems  confronting  all  of  us,  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  resolving  some  of  them. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND1 

S.  O.  MYERS 


There  are  certain  obvious  difficulties  about 
the  teaching  of  science  to  blind  children. 
Much  of  the  work  attempted  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,  particularly  quantitative  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  is  quite  impossible  for  blind 
children.  A  blind  child  cannot  measure  liquids 
accurately,  cannot  see  that  acids  turn  red 
litmus  blue,  cannot  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  spectrum,  cannot  even  tell  that  carbon- 
dioxide  turns  lime  water  milky. 

These  limitations  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  blind  children  cannot  study  science. 
School  science  should  not  be  a  mere  classroom 
study;  it  should  be  treated  in  close  relation  to 
life.  Blind  children  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  see,  use  and  understand  appliances  in  con¬ 
stant  use  in  ordinary  life;  the  science  course 
should  help  them  to  become  familiar  with  such 
things.  The  scheme  should  not  consist  in  the 
performance  of  a  few  experiments  which  the 
children  can  manage,  isolated  affairs  with  no 
reference  to  the  main  body  of  scientific 
thought.  Nor  should  science  be  a  spasmodic 
set  of  lessons  where  Miss  X  or  Mr.  Y  achieves 
fame  by  making  oxygen  from  potassium 
chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  or,  worse,  by 
failing  to  produce  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
the  electrolysis  of  water,  or  perhaps  getting 
just  a  little  hydrogen  and  no  oxygen,  because, 
well  .  .  .  “It  doesn’t  seem  to  work  to-day.” 

No!  Science  must  be  presented  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  progressive  thought  and  dis¬ 
covery,  the  central  factor  being  the  objective 
search  for  truth. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  October, 
1942. 


A  blind  child  is  in  a  senior  school  depart¬ 
ment  for  five  years,  from  the  ages  of  n  to  16, 
and  is  then  in  a  training  department  for  a 
further  three  years.  With  five  years  in  school 
and  a  further  two  years  in  continuation 
classes,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  scheme  in  science,  even  if  the 
time  devoted  to  the  subject  be  only  at  the  rate 
of  one  hour  per  week.  The  scheme  should  be 
especially  adapted  for  blind  children,  but 
should  not  be  restricted  in  scope  because  they 
cannot  see  and,  hence,  cannot  perform  cer¬ 
tain  tasks.  In  any  case,  the  quantitative  type  of 
experiment  beyond  the  powers  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  science  scheme. 
It  is  merely  a  hang-over  from  the  early  days 
of  science  teaching  and  from  schools  which 
have,  unfortunately,  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  examination  in  practical  work  and  must, 
therefore,  follow  out  a  scheme  of  work  which 
will  enable  examiners  to  set  and  mark  ques¬ 
tions,  the  results  of  which  are  easy  to  assess. 
The  science  scheme  in  our  schools  need  suffer 
from  no  such  limitations.  It  should  cover  as 
wide  an  area  of  knowledge  as  possible  and 
should  be  linked  closely  with  such  other 
studies  as  geography,  elementary  mathematics, 
housecraft  and  handwork. 

Perhaps  I  can  clarify  what  I  mean  by 
stating  the  five  principal  aims  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  science  course  for  schools  for  the 
blind,  namely,  the  appreciation  of — 

(1)  The  central  factor  of  science:  the  objective 
search  for  truth. 

(2)  The  applications  of  science  to  the  home  and 
practical  work  concerned  with  it. 
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(3)  The  applications  of  science  in  the  modern 
world,  e.g.,  power,  communication,  indus¬ 
trial  production,  etc. 

(4)  The  science  of  living  things  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  of  man. 

(5)  The  latest  developments  in  scientific  thought. 

Possibly  many  teachers  will  feel  that  such 
a  scheme  is  too  ambitious  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  blind  children  generally.  Especially 
may  they  feel  so  when  I  give  a  suggested 
syllabus  later  in  this  article.  I  admit  that  the 
scheme  is  ambitious,  but  what  harm  is  there 
in  being  ambitious?  Also,  at  present,  owing 
to  lack  of  facilities,  some  parts  of  the  work 
may  not  be  practicable,  but  I  am  suggesting 
the  course  as  something  that  might  be  done 
in  the  schools  of  the  future,  maybe  of  the 
near  future. 

For  the  full  working  of  the  scheme  I  am 
suggesting,  an  experimental  room  is  essential. 
Nevertheless,  if  no  special  room  is  available, 
much  can  be  done  in  the  classroom  if  access 
to  the  domestic  working  of  the  school  can 
be  arranged  and  if  visits  can  be  made  to  fac¬ 
tories,  public  utility  undertakings,  etc.  The 
special  science  room  should,  I  consider,  be 
fitted  up  mainly  for  the  older  pupils  and 
should  definitely  not  be  a  copy  of  the  normal 
school  laboratory.  It  should  combine  a  home 
with  an  engineering  shop.  Its  contents  should 
include  taps  for  fitment  of  washers,  fuses  to 
mend,  pulleys  and  tools  for  experimental  and 
mechanical  work,  a  model  steam  engine,  a 
motor  cycle  engine  to  be  dismantled  and 
refitted,  electrical  gadgets  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  a  small  supply  of  normal  laboratory 
equipment.  This  room  should  be  used  partly 
as  a  demonstration  room  for  science  lessons, 
but,  and  this  is  more  important,  should  also 
be  used  by  the  pupils  as  a  science-handwork 
room  for  individual  experimentation,  dis¬ 
covery  and  training. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  syllabus  should 


be  divided  into  three  parts.  First,  an  intro¬ 
ductory  period  for  pupils  below  the  age 
of  thirteen;  second,  the  senior  school  main 
course;  third,  a  scheme  for  continuation 
classes.  An  outline  scheme  for  these  three 
periods  is  given  here — 

(1)  Introductory 

(a)  Air — its  constituents;  air  pressure; 
barometer;  experimental  work  con¬ 
cerned  with  these. 

(b)  Water — solutions;  boiling  and  evapora¬ 
tion;  filtering;  water  supply. 

(c)  Sound — pitch;  frequency;  speed;  musi¬ 
cal  instruments. 

(d)  Elementary  electricity — frictional;  easy 
experiments;  thunderstorm. 

(2)  Senior  School  Main  Course 

(a)  Biology — plants;  worm;  fish;  frog;  hu¬ 
man  physiology;  evolution,  etc. 

(b)  Power — force,  energy,  work;  machines 
and  engines;  coal,  oil,  electricity. 

(c)  Fundamental  ideas  of  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry. 

(d)  The  universe — sun,  earth,  planets,  stars. 

(e)  Life  and  work  of  great  scientists. 

(3)  Continuation  Classes 

(a)  Revision  and  extension  of  above  syl¬ 
labus. 

(b)  Theoretical  work  associated  with  visits 
to  factories,  etc. 

(c)  Modern  developments — psychology; 
atomic  structure;  articles  from  periodi¬ 
cal  magazines. 

With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  biology 
section,  which,  however,  I  consider  to  be 
important,  I  have  at  various  times  carried  out 
all  of  the  above  work.  I  feel  that  the  scheme 
could  be  put'  into  practice  in  its  entirety  in  a 
fairly  large  school,  though  in  a  small  school 
it  might  be  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
programme.  Among  the  books  that  I  have 
found  useful  are:  Science  of  Life,  by  Wells, 
Wells  and  Huxley;  World  of  Science,  by  Sher¬ 
wood  Taylor;  Science  in  the  Home,  by  W. 
B.  Little. 


TEACHING  BRAILLE  WRITING  IN  THE 

LOWER  GRADES 

EMILY  F.  ELLIS 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  teaching 
of  braille  writing,  and  many  different  methods 
have  been  successfully  used  in  the  schools.  It 
may  be  that  the  method  we  use  is  not  un¬ 
common.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  good  one.  Per¬ 
haps  others  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  we  are  doing. 

In  our  school  we  do  not  begin  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  writing  until  pupils  are  in  the  second 
grade.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this. 
In  the  first  grade  we  teach  reading  by  the 
chart  and  experience  method.*  We  teach 
children  to  read  grade  1 1/2  braille  from  the 
start.  We  are  very  careful  not  to  break  down 
reading  into  the  spelling  of  individual  words. 
Since  writing,  by  its  very  nature,  depends 
upon  putting  letters  together  to  make  words, 
we  omit  all  writing  until  good  reading  habits 
have  been  established.  When  children  have 
become  accustomed  to  reading  whole  words 
according  to  their  total  configuration,  their 
place  in  the  context,  and  their  meaning  in 
the  story,  then  we  feel  we  can  safely  begin 
the  teaching  of  writing.  For  most  classes 
this  means  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade. 

The  braille  writer  is  used  entirely  for  the 
first  year  or  year  and  a  half;  that  is,  through¬ 
out  the  second  grade  and  through  many 
months  of  the  third-grade  work.  This  is  not 
merely  as  a  convenience  for  the  child,  but 
has  a  physiological  basis.  The  makers  of  edu¬ 
cational  toys  put  into  practice  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  some  years  ago,  when  they  began  to 

*See  Introduction  for  Teachers  in  the  Braille  Reading 
Series,  by  Ellis,  Bullard,  and  Haglund.  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  1941. 


manufacture  the  larger  toys  for  the  smaller 
children.  Boys  and  girls  in  a  nursery  school 
use  very  large  blocks,  the  kindergarten  pupils 
are  able  to  handle  rather  smaller  ones,  but 
even  in  the  first  grade  large  blocks  are  most 
popular.  This  is  because  children’s  muscles 
are  slow  to  co-ordinate  with  relation  to  small 
objects.  The  co-ordination  involved  in  writing 
with  a  braille  stylus  on  a  braille  slate  is  a 
very  minute  co-ordination  and  a  very  real 
strain  on  young  muscles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  co-ordination  needed  for  the  proper  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  six  keys  on  a  braille  writer 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult.  Boys  and  girls  of 
seven  and  eight  years  are  able  to  write  for 
quite  a  long  time  on  the  braille  writer  with¬ 
out  any  strain  whatsoever.  In  addition,  of 
course,  it  is  helpful  for  them  to  have  their 
work  right  side  up  and  in  such  a  position  that 
they  can  watch  what  they  have  written.  There 
is  no  confusion  between  reading  a  word  one 
way  and  writing  it  another.  For  all  these  rea¬ 
sons,  we  teach  writing  on  the  braille  writer 
before  we  teach  the  use  of  the  braille  slate. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  school  in  having 
enough  braille  writers  for  all  the  children  of 
the  second  grade  to  do  their  writing  together, 
since  this  is  a  definite  advantage.  In  other 
places,  however,  equipped  with  only  one  or 
two  braille  writers,  a  similar  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  children  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  take  turns  on  the  braille  writer 
throughout  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  school 
has  the  use  of  the  writer  only  when  the  little 
children  are  through  with  it.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  solution. 
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We  have  worked  out  a  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure  for  teaching  writing  on  the  braille 
writer.  This  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  First,  the  children  are  taught  the  proper 
position  for  sitting  at  the  writer,  proper  height 
of  desk,  appropriate  distance  for  relaxed  use 
of  hands  and  arms,  etc. 

2.  The  teacher  shows  the  children  how  to 
insert  the  paper  evenly,  how  to  roll  it  down 
one  line  at  a  time,  how  to  move  the  carriage 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  how  to  remove 
the  paper.  In  addition  to  these  skills,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  practice  in  carrying  the  writer 
safely  from  one  place  to  another. 

3.  After  this,  we  teach  the  numbers  of  the 
keys,  using  the  index  fingers  on  keys  1  and 
4,  middle  fingers  on  keys  2  and  5,  ring  fingers 
on  keys  3  and  6,  thumbs  on  the  spacer.  For 
practice,  the  teacher  calls  numbers,  as:  1,  5, 
6,  1  and  2,  1  and  4,  3  and  6,  etc.  The  children 
learn  to  keep  their  fingers  “glued”  tightly  to 
the  respective  keys,  and  to  think  of  key- 
numbers  in  terms  of  the  proper  fingers.  This 
is  very  important  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

4.  Now  each  child  is  taught  to  write  his 
own  first  name,  using  whatever  grade  1J/2 
contractions  are  needed  for  it.  Sometimes 
the  children  learn  to  write  both  first  and  last 
names,  with  proper  contractions.  The  use 
of  the  capital  sign  enters  here. 

5.  There  follows  a  period  of  drill  in  which 
the  children  learn  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  This  is  done  in  order  of  simplicity.  For 
instance,  we  often  teach  a,  b,  c,  l,  and  Then 
the  children  can  write  the  words  ball ,  call, 
bac\,  and  blac\.  O  comes  naturally,  with 
bloc\,  and  d  with  doll.  The  usual  custom  is 
to  have  the  child  write  a  whole  line  of  one 
word,  a  whole  line  of  another,  etc.,  until  the 
fingers  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
keys.  Then  another  letter  is  introduced.  All 
the  letters  are  learned  by  the  key-numbers,  as: 
m  is  1,  3,  4;  d  is  1,  4,  5;  l  is  1,  2,  3. 

6.  Sometimes  we  introduce  sentences  be¬ 
fore  all  the  letters  have  been  taught,  but  this 
takes  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


Since  our  children  read  grade  1/2  braille,  we 
must  not  confuse  them  by  having  them  write 
(and  read  back)  words  that  are  spelled  out 
when  a  contraction  should  be  used.  Sentences 
like  the  following  are  sometimes  dictated  to 
the  class: 

My  doll  has  a  new  dress. 

I  want  to  run. 

A  boy  has  a  blue  wagon. 

7.  Gradually  the  common  contractions 
become  a  part  of  the  teaching.  And  and  the 
are  taught  first,  as  they  are  most  useful  in 
sentences.  Then  perhaps  ed  and  ing.  The 
contractions,  too,  are  learned  by  the  key- 
numbers.  The  children  learn  to  say,  as  well 
as  write,  without  hesitation,  “e  d  sign,  1-2-4- 
6.” 

As  the  contractions  are  introduced,  groups 
of  words  involving  each  contraction  are  used 
for  practice.  The  children  write  band,  hand, 
stand;  them,  there,  they,  these,  then;  bed, 
fed,  feed,  wanted,  waited.  In  this  way  they 
get  a  great  deal  of  spelling  drill,  building  up 
good  habits  of  using  the  right  contraction  in 
the  right  place. 

Contractions  that  are  easily  confused  are 
taught  separately  with  a  period  of  many  days 
between  the  two.  With  is  a  convenient  word 
to  teach  early,  but  the  teacher  reserves  of 
until  the  pupils  have  had  much  practice  on 
with,  both  alone  and  in  sentences. 

* 

8.  Children  are  ready  to  do  their  own 
creative  work  only  when  they  have  learned 
every  letter  and  grade  il/z  contraction  and 
all  the  whole-word  signs  {but,  can,  do,  this, 
etc.).  Some  children,  who  are  naturally  quick 
to  see  relationships,  have  picked  up  all  the 
contractions  by  comparison  with  their  pre¬ 
vious  reading  vocabulary.  Others  must  be 
taught  each  contraction  separately.  It  is  not 
until  a  child  has  learned  every  letter  and 
contraction  that  he  can  be  allowed  to  go  ahead 
and  write  of  his  own  free  will.  It  is  better 
for  the  teacher  to  continue  dictating  sentences 
for  several  months  than  to  have  the  pupils 
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get  the  habit  of  writing  words  in  full  spelling 
or  with  the  wrong  contractions.  It  is  better 
for  children  to  learn  correctly,  than  to  have 
to  break  a  bad  habit  later. 

9.  Several  things  the  teacher  emphasizes 
constantly  during  this  drill  period,  and  after¬ 
ward.  These  are: 

Keep  the  right  fingers  glued  to  the  keys 
at  all  times. 

Finish  writing  a  line  or  sentence  before 
reading  any  of  it. 

Be  accurate. 

Do  not  let  other  things  going  on  in  the 
room  disturb  you. 

10.  We  have  used  a  convenient  technique 
for  smoothing  out  the  choppiness  that  often 
shows  up  in  children’s  use  of  the  braille 
writer.  This  is  “rhythm  writing,”  adapted 
from  a  similar  technique  used  by  some  teach¬ 
ers  of  typing.  The  entire  class  is  given  a  word, 
as  become,  and  the  teacher  taps  the  desk  as 
she  spells  the  word  at  an  even  tempo: 

b-e-c-o-m-e-space-b-e-c-o-m-e-space-b-e-c-o-m-e- 
space  (or)  mother,  m-o-th-er-space-m-o-th-er- 
space-m-o-th-er-space-m-o-th-er-space. 

The  children  write  as  the  teacher  spells  and 
taps.  No  one  goes  back  if  a  letter  is  missed, 
but  the  child  waits  for  the  beginning  of  the 
word  again  and  joins  in  once  more.  An  oc¬ 
casional  session  of  rhythm  writing  helps  the 
pupils  to  get  an  even  tempo,  and  helps  build 
up  the  habit  of  reading  only  when  the  line 
is  finished. 

As  one  reviews  the  work,  it  would  seem 
that  all  this  drill  must  be  most  boring  to  the 
children.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
enjoy  it  thoroughly.  They  are  second-graders 
now,  and  are  learning  to  write.  This  in  itself 
carries  enough  stimulation  to  offset  much 
drill.  In  addition,  they  really  like  to  practice 
the  letters,  words,  contractions,  and  sentences. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  it,  and  there  are 
never  any  complaints. 

The  teacher  must  be  very  careful  to  see 


that  this  period  of  drill  is  not  a  period  when 
creative  and  original  work  is  forgotten. 
Therefore,  we  make  a  special  effort  to  stim¬ 
ulate  original  thinking  and  creative  writing 
as  the  weeks  go  by. 

Beginning  in  the  first  grade,  the  children 
in  our  school  are  given  frequent  opportunities 
to  make  up  short  stories  related  to  the  life  of 
the  class.  These  are  brief  reports  of  four  or 
five  lines  on  any  activity  that  the  children  or 
teacher  feel  is  worth  recording.  They  form 
the  basis  of  the  first  reading  experience.  They 
are  written  out  in  grade  il/2  braille  and  are 
used  as  charts.*  They  are  put  together  in 
loose-leaf  notebooks  and  thus  become  the 
child’s  first  reading  book.  The  children  treas¬ 
ure  them  and  take  them  home.  Although 
some  of  the  material  included  is  composed 
by  the  teacher  to  meet  a  particular  need,  most 
of  the  pages  are  created  by  the  group  or  by 
individuals  within  the  class.  Even  after  the 
pupils  have  begun  to  read  from  real  books, 
they  continue  to  make  up  little  stories  and 
reports  for  their  notebooks. 

When  the  work  of  the  second  grade  com¬ 
mences,  this  method  of  creative  writing  con¬ 
tinues.  The  children  have  become  accustomed 
to  dictating  their  stories  to  the  teacher,  and 
in  the  second  grade  a  time  is  made  for  this 
in  the  program  of  the  class.  Children  who 
think  of  a  poem  or  story  are  encouraged  to 
ask  the  teacher  to  write  it  down  in  braille. 
When  the  group  has  engaged  upon  some 
significant  activity — a  trip,  a  cooking  effort, 
a  science  experiment — the  group  composes  a 
short  report.  These  are  longer  than  in  the 
first  grade.  Instead  of  a  half-page,  a  full  page 
is  needed.  But  the  material  is  kept  simple. 
The  children  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
good  beginning  sentence,  a  good  ending  sen¬ 
tence,  accuracy  of  statement,  unity  of  form. 
Each  child  has  a  notebook  in  which  he  keeps 
his  own  compositions,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
all  the  reports  done  by  the  group  as  a  whole. 

*See  Introduction  for  Teachers  in  the  Braille  Reading 
Series. 
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Then  comes  the  time  when  the  child  can 
write  all  the  letters  and  contractions  of  grade 
il/2  braille,  has  mastered  a  great  many  com¬ 
mon  words,  and  knows  sentence  form.  He  is 
ready  to  write  his  own  stories.  Yet  his  ability 
to  create  good  short  stories  is  in  advance  of 
his  ability  to  write  them  accurately.  He  has 
learned  much  about  the  technique  of  writing, 
but  he  still  makes  mistakes.  He  still  needs 
help.  So,  throughout  the  second  grade  and 
even  into  the  third,  the  teacher  continues  to 
write  from  dictation  some  of  the  original 
work  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Gradually  the 
time  comes  when  the  child’s  technique  almost 
catches  up  with  his  ability  to  create  and  at 
this  point  the  dictation  drops  slowly  away. 


There  is  no  need  for  me  to  explain  how 
we  teach  slate  writing.  There  are  many  good 
techniques  followed  by  the  many  teachers 
of  braille.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  grade  the  children  become 
interested  in  trying  their  skill  on  the  slate. 
The  teacher  uses  their  knowledge  of  the 
numbering  of  all  letters  and  contractions  as 
a  basis  for  slate  work.  The  child  writes,  not 
with  a  feeling  that  the  letter  is  “backwards,” 
but  with  the  understanding  that  the  numbers 
are  placed  differently  on  a  slate.  We  still  say, 
“e  d  is  1-2-4-6,”  and  confusion  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Drill  and  practice  are  necessary, 
but  the  period  is  short  between  isolated  drill 
and  the  writing  of  all  material  on  the  slate. 


A  LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  WARTIME 


From  the  following  letter  from  Miss  O.  I. 
Prince,  Librarian  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  35  Great  Smith  Street,  London,  we 
learn  how  that  library  carried  on  during  the 
period  of  London’s  heaviest  bombardment. 
Evidence  of  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  British, 
which  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted,  is  in 
this  letter  and  evidence  also  that  a  library 
service  for  blind  readers  has  its  part  to  play  in 
wartime. 

In  the  Annual  Report  we  read  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  various  precautions  taken  to  protect 
the  library  and  its  bookstock,  manuscript 
books  were  transferred  to  the  newer  part  of 
the  building  which  is  reinforced  by  concrete. 
The  basement  was  scheduled  as  a  Public  Air 
Raid  Shelter  for  one  hundred  of  the  general 
public.  At  one  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  people  slept  there  regularly. 

5th  May,  1942. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 
To  the  Editor: 

I  must  apologise  most  sincerely  for  the  delay 
in  answering  your  letter  asking  for  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  work  in  these  difficult  times. 


The  war  has,  as  you  can  imagine,  increased  the 
complications  of  library  work  in  many  ways. 
Although  the  building  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  structural  damage  in  the  many  de¬ 
structive  raids  on  this  district,  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  windows,  etc.  In  1940-41  the  con¬ 
stant  daylight  air  raids  were  a  great  interruption 
to  the  work,  whilst  the  shorter  hours  necessitated 
by  the  black-out  made  it  difficult  for  the  already 
much-depleted  staff  to  cope  with  the  work.  In 
spite  of  the  many  difficulties,  however,  the  service 
to  blind  readers  has  been  carried  on  with  only 
two  short  interruptions  due  to  delayed  action 
bombs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of 
the  blind  were  evacuated  from  large  towns  to 
country  areas,  and  it  was  essential  to  continue  to 
send  them  books  in  the  new  quarters.  Away  from 
their  usual  activities,  reading  was  often  the  main 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  strange  surroundings.  As  one  of  the  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  a  country  area  writes: 

“I  expect  you  realize  what  a  tremendous 
help  the  books  from  the  Library  are  to  the 
evacuated  people;  the  fact  of  the  books  coming 
to  them  in  the  same  wrappers,  just  as  at  their 
homes,  has  helped  to  stabilise  them  in  a  won¬ 
derful  way;  this  is,  of  course,  apart  from  the 
benefit  of  the  literature  itself.” 
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Those  who  have  been  in  badly  bombed  dis¬ 
tricts  have  found  that  our  books  have  been  a 
tremendous  boon  in  helping  them  to  face  up  to 
the  strain  and  anxiety.  The  following  extracts 
from  readers’  letters  prove  this  better  than  any 
words  of  mine: 

“I  must  tell  you  that  these  library  books  are 
a  tremendous  help  to  me  when  we  have  our 
air-raid  warnings.  I  always  sit  up  when  the 
sirens  sound,  and  my  first  thought  is  ‘Where 
are  my  books?’  During  a  long  alert  to  have  a 
book  is  very  steadying.” 

“I  can  assure  you  personally  that  your  work 
is  a  real  godsend  to  some  of  us  who  spend 
many  sleepless  nights,  owing  to  the  constant 
air  raids. 

“It  gives  me  boundless  pleasure  to  have 
something  to  read  in  these  difficult  days;  it 
takes  one’s  mind  from  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  and  gives  a  welcome  respite  to  tired  and 
overwrought  nerves.” 

Another  reader  who  has  been  evacuated  writes 
very  proudly  that  he  is  on  telephone  duty  from 
6  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  each  night  with  the  Home 
Guard,  and  asks  for  large  consignments  of  extra 
volumes  to  help  him  through  his  long  night 
watches. 

The  rehabilitation  of  those  civilians  blinded  in 
air  raids  has  been  a  pioneer  job,  and  special 
Homes  have  been  started  for  these  unfortunate 
people;  mercifully  their  number  is  not  large. 


As  far  as  transcription  of  new  books  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  output  is  practically  up  to  standard. 
Although  many  transcribers  have  undertaken 
war  work  of  every  kind,  they  are  still  extraor¬ 
dinarily  good  in  carrying  on  with  this  essential 
service. 

A  most  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  Library 
through  enemy  action  was  that  of  five  hundred 
new  Braille  volumes  totally  destroyed  when  our 
binders’  premises  were  burnt  out  in  the  city  fire 
raid  of  December,  1940.  The  voluntary  writers 
rallied  splendidly  to  our  appeal  and  most  ot 
these  volumes  were  re-written  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  readers  with  but  little  delay.  The 
Northern  Branch  lost  a  large  number  of  volumes 
by  fire  in  the  Manchester  raid  on  the  same  date. 
There  have  also  been  considerable  losses  of  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  consignments  sent  to  public  libraries, 
when  these  libraries  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  owing  to  enemy  action,  and  many 
volumes  have  been  similarly  lost  in  readers’ 
homes,  or  have  been  returned  badly  burnt. 

As  this  letter  is  being  dispatched  by  air  mail, 
I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  the  Re¬ 
ports  for  1939-40  and  1940-41,  but  give  you  here 
the  circulation  figures  for  these  years:  326,354 
volumes  were  issued  in  1939-40;  268,299  volumes 
were  issued  in  1940-41.  (These  figures  include 
our  Northern  Branch.)  290,992  volumes  were 
issued  for  the  period  April  1941  to  March  1942, 
but  the  Annual  report  on  this  year  has  not  yet 
been  published. 

Yours  sincerely, 

O.  I.  Prince 

Secretary  and  Librarian 


“Every  man  who  hjiows  how  to  read  has  it  in  his  power  to  magnify  himself,  to  multiply  the  ways 
in  which  he  exists,  to  ma\e  his  life  full,  significant  and  interesting !’ 


Aldous  Huxley 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Annette  Perkins  Rogers:  a  wise  burden-bearer  for  the  blind 


Miss  Rogers,  1841-1920,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Bostonian,  began  her  career  of  vol¬ 
untary  social  service  early  and  in  this  wise. 
Going  in  Civil  War  days  to  Washington, 
she  met  at  trains,  one  after  another,  invalided 
soldiers  whom  her  father  had  sent  from  a 
field  hospital;  and  she  personally  saw  to  their 
immediate  needs.  This  Sanitary  Commission 
service  so  appealed  to  her  young  heart  that, 
after  returning  home,  she  threw  herself  into 
local  philanthropy,  contributing  not  merely 
money  from  her  purse,  but  also  ministry. 
Charitable  organizations,  recognizing  in  her 
a  balanced  statesmanship,  soon  made  her  a 
trustee.  Her  home  on  Beacon  Hill  became  a 
rendezvous  for  fellow  workers. 

This  continued  true  after  she  lost  her  eye¬ 
sight  in  the  1890’s.  At  that  time  there  arose 
a  call  for  the  State’s  care  of  its  adult  blind. 
So  Miss  Rogers,  with  others  from  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
became  a  committee  which  grew  into  an  As¬ 
sociation  whose  primary  purpose  was  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  She  spoke  at  public 
hearings  in  behalf  of  one,  and  when  the  bill 
creating  it  became  law,  the  Governor  ap¬ 
pointed  her  a  commissioner. 

Now  both  agencies  were  eager,  intelligent, 
and  co-operative;  and  whenever  something 
demanded  immediate  attention,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  not  the  means,  the  Association 
or  Miss  Rogers  in  its  name,  would  supply 
the  funds  until  the  Legislature  did  so.  It 
was  thus  that  Massachusetts  was  among  the 
earliest  to  enact  a  law  looking  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  from  babies’  sore  eyes.  She 
helped  finance  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
in  its  follow-up  care  of  discharged  patients. 


Meanwhile  the  Governor  made  Miss  Rogers 
a  State  Trustee  of  Perkins  Institution  which 
was  about  to  be  rejuvenated  in  a  suburban 
location.  Here  she  also  showed  statesmanship, 
being  singularly  helpful  alike  to  Board,  In¬ 
stitution  and  Director.  I  could  always  depend 
on  her  understanding  co-operation.  Being, 
as  she  was,  an  active  member  of  every  Mass¬ 
achusetts  agency  for  the  blind,  she  saw  clearly 
the  need  of  raising  the  social  status  and 
championing  the  cause  of  all  blind  people. 
Toward  this  end  she  promoted  public  sight¬ 
saving  classes,  and  even,  financially,  my 
teacher  training. 

One  of  her  later  acts  was  enabling  the 
Association  to  found  at  the  South  Boston 
seaside  a  permanent  social  center,  where  blind 
men  might  gather  evenings  and  Sundays,  or 
where  a  newly-blinded  one  might  stop  and 
learn  how  to  be  blind;  also,  where  groups 
from  up-country  might  resort  in  summer 
for  a  fortnight  of  change.  Of  all  her  many 
services  none  has  proved  more  beneficent 
than  Rogers  House. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  then  a  Harvard 
professor  and  leader  in  social  philanthropy, 
said  of  her  at  a  memorial  service  in  1920: 
“Only  he  who  has  borne  his  own  burden 
can  understand  and  lighten  the  same  burden 
in  other  lives.  It  is  a  strange  law  of  compen¬ 
sation  that  the  more  one  has  to  suffer,  the 
more  he  is  able  to  help.  That  is  the  spiritual 
law  which  sustained  and  guided  Annette 
Rogers  through  her  last  dependent  years. 
Her  heavy  burden  made  her  a  wise  burden- 
bearer.  Her  feet  must  be  guided,  but  her 
mind  guided  others.  It  was  dark  before  her 
eyes,  but  in  her  spirit  there  was  light  at 
evening-time.” 
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RECRUITING  FOR  SOLDIERS  OF 
THE  SOIL 

Our  country  is  at  war.  Food  in  abundance 
will  be  a  vital  element  in  winning  it;  and 
starving  millions  must  be  fed  when  peace 
comes. 

The  farmers  of  the  nation  cannot  produce 
as  much  as  the  situation  demands  without  the 
assistance  of  many  recruits.  An  urgent  call 
has  gone  forth  for  additional  farm  labor  and 
for  the  planting  of  gardens  wherever  garden¬ 
ing  is  practicable. 

In  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Outlook^, 
Nelson  Coon,  who  for  years  has  worked  with 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  gardeners, 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  subject  of 
planting  for  victory  and,  in  closing,  makes  a 
handsome  offer  to  answer  all  inquiries  from 
those  who  may  encounter  garden  problems. 

Nearly  everyone,  including  girls  and  boys, 
can  serve  in  some  sector  of  this  battle  of  food, 
for  its  lines  will  stretch  from  the  safety  zones 
of  farms  and  kitchens  to  ships  in  peril  on  the 
sea. 

It  is  a  big  job  that  has  to  be  done.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  digging;  now  is  the  time  to 
help  our  country  win  a  war.  L.  G. 


PRESENT  STATUS 
OF  BARDEN-LA  FOLLETTE  BILLS 

On  February  16  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  the  La  Follette 
bill,  S.180,  in  an  amended  form.  This  bill  was 
more  satisfactory  to  workers  for  the  blind 
than  the  original  draft  because  it  defined 
more  clearly  the  spheres  of  activities  of  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  Title  I  of  the  bill  dealt  exclusively 
with  disabled  veterans  of  the  present  World 
War.  It  placed  full  responsibility  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  these  veterans 
upon  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  had  to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  civilians. 

S.180  and  another  bill  sponsored  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Clark  and  Walsh,  S.786,  came  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  5.  After  considerable  debate  the  La 
Follette  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Clark-Walsh  bill  passed.  The 
latter  was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  iden¬ 
tical  with  Title  I  of  the  La  Follette  bill. 
Senator  La  Follette  immediately  introduced 
another  bill,  S.838,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  S.180  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee  except  that  Title  I  has  been 
deleted. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Taft  introduced  a  substitute  for  S.180 
known  as  “An  Amendment  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Substitute  for  S.i8o.“  The  Taft  bill  is 
very  much  like  the  La  Follette  Bill,  S.838, 
with  certain  important  exceptions: 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  Federal  government 
is  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  not  only  rehabilitation 
training,  but  also  of  State  administration  and 
other  rehabilitation  services,  whereas  the  La 
Follette  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  shall  meet  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
habilitation  training  and  all  the  cost  of  other 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including  ad¬ 
ministration. 

2.  It  limits  Federal  control  over  State  admin¬ 
istration  of  rehabilitation  services  more  than  is 
the  case  in  the  La  Follette  bill. 
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3.  It  eliminates  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
administrative  office  authorized  in  the  La  Fol- 
lette  bill. 

4.  While  the  La  Follette  bill  authorizes  the 
employment  of  consultants,  the  Taft  bill  directs 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  as  follows: 
“To  make  available  the  effective  cooperation, 
facilities,  and  experience  of  private  agencies,  con¬ 
ducted  not  for  profit,  which  provide  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  other  services  and  benefits  of  proper 
adequacy  and  standards  to  disabled  individuals, 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  shall  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  from  among 
the  representatives  of  such  agencies  to  advise 
and  make  recommendations  to  him  and  to  the 
States  as  to  how  the  facilities  and  experience  of 
such  agencies  and  their  affiliates  may  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  State  activities.” 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Barden  bill,  FLR.699, 
is  still  in  committee  though  we  understand 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House 
has  voted  to  delete  Title  I,  relating  to  vet¬ 
erans,  from  the  bill  and  is  making  good 
progress  in  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 
It  is  hoped  it  will  be  reported  out  very  soon. 

S.786  has  now  passed  both  Houses  and 
will  probably  be  signed  by  the  President.  The 
Veterans  Administration,  which  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war 
disabled  veterans,  will  lose  no  time  in  acting 
under  this  law. 


HELP  WANTED! 

Here  is  a  particularly  urgent  S.O.S.  call 
which,  in  view  of  the  coming  convention  of 
the  A.A.W.B.,  should  be  answered  promptly 
by  all  who  have  not  hitherto  responded. 

Have  you  paid  your  1943-1944  dues?  If 
you  have  not,  I  need  your  help,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  send  your  dues  to  me 
without  delay.  It  adds  to  my  work  to  be 
obliged  to  send  notices  two  and  three 
times,  and  especially  if  members  wait  until 
they  reach  the  Convention  before  remitting. 
Please  give  this  matter  your  early  attention, 
and  forward  your  check  to  Alfred  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary-general,  A.A.W.B.,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
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PASSING  OF  A  FRIEND 
DAVID  C.  ADIE 

The  State  of  New  York  and  the  blind  in 
particular  have  lost  a  true  friend  in  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  David  C.  Adie,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Adie,  more  than  anyone  else,  is 
responsible  for  the  building  up  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  outstanding  social  welfare  pro¬ 
gram.  He  came  into  office  at  a  critical  time 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  which  in  itself  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  His  interest  and  devotion  to  the 
blind  was  always  manifest,  and  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  take  up  their  problems.  He  had  a 
keener  and  more  understanding  perception  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  in  work  for  the 
blind  than  most  public  officials.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  warm  personal  touch  that  he  in¬ 
cluded  with  this  interest  in  the  blind  which 
endeared  him  to  all  those  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him.  To  the  blind  of  New  York 
State  he  will  always  remain  a  friend  indeed. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH 

On  January  7,  1943,  Augustine  J.  Smith, 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  since  1927,  and  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  last  forty  years,  passed  away  at 
the  New  York  Hospital.  Mr.  Smith’s  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  the  blind,  for  he  was  a  man 
always  interested  in  their  welfare.  During 
his  lifetime  he  transcribed  more  than  four 
hundred  volumes  into  braille  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  circulation  from  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  137  West  25  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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A  NURSERY  SCHOOL  IN 
AUSTRALIA 

A  nursery  for  blind  children  of  pre-school 
age  is  achieving  striking  results  in  Melbourne. 
It  is  run  by  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  nursery  cares  for  children 
from  birth,  if  necessary,  up  to  the  age  of  six, 
when  they  pass  into  a  school  which  is  also 
run  by  the  Institute.  Thus,  from  birth  until 
they  take  up  careers  in  trades  or  professions, 
initiative,  independence  and  social  spirit  are 
carefully  inculcated.  The  nursery  was  the  in¬ 
spiration,  eight  years  ago,  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Hedger,  who  has  been  with  the  Victorian  In¬ 
stitute,  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Victorian 
children  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Those  from  other  states  are  main¬ 
tained  in  part  by  the  Victorian  Institute,  as¬ 
sisted  by  their  parents,  if  possible;  otherwise 
by  the  Blind  Institute  of  their  own  state.  The 
Institute’s  sources  of  income  are  Government 
grant;  sale  of  work  done  by  adult  inmates; 
funds  raised  by  auxiliaries;  and  public  gifts. 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  AND  AMERICAN 
WAR-BLINDED 

At  a  lunch  given  last  month  by  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  to  senior  officers  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Services,  Sir  Ian 
Fraser  announced  that  the  first  American 
guest,  an  upper  turret  gunner,  who  was 
blinded  during  enemy  action,  is  already  in 
residence. 

Sir  Ian  compared  the  eye  casualties  of  the 
two  wars.  Two-thirds  of  those  blinded  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  were  wounded  by  high- 
explosive  shells  and  hand-grenades.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  eyes  were  penetrated  by  metal 
fragments.  The  remaining  third  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bullet  wounds.  In  this  war  more  have 
been  blinded  by  concussion  changes  in  the 


eye,  causing  collapse  or  irreparable  damage 
through  hemorrhage.  With  less  damage  to 
sinuses  surgery  had  become  more  plastic  in 
character.  The  tendency  of  modern  weapons, 
including  aerial  bombs,  was  to  increase  the 
high  explosive  and  decrease  the  metal  until  it 
was  merely  a  container.  Much  of  the  metal 
being  non-ferrous,  the  electro-magnet  had  be¬ 
come  less  important. 

Of  the  288  Service  and  civil  defense  casual¬ 
ties  known  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  88  had  recovered 
some  useful  sight.  Of  the  others,  100  were  in 
training  or  had  been  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  England,  30  were  prisoners  of  war,  30 
were  in  South  Africa  or  India,  and  Sir  Ian 
estimated  there  would  be  40  more  from  re¬ 
cent  fighting  in  Africa.  St.  Dunstan’s  now 
has  units  in  Cairo,  India,  and  South  Africa. — 
From  The  New  Beacon,  January,  1943. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
hit  on  a  novel  device  for  presenting  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  its  last  annual  report.  It  invites 
the  reader  to  imagine  himself  looking  down 
on  England  and  Wales  as  an  expanse  suffused 
with  light,  but  with  more  than  74,000  dark 
spots  representing  her  blind  population.  To¬ 
wards  these  dark  spots,  and  emanating  from 
the  National  Institute’s  headquarters,  are 
rivers  and  canals,  streams  and  pools  of  light 
which  represent  braille  and  Moon  publica¬ 
tions,  apparatus  and  appliances,  radios, 
Homes,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  Institute’s 
activities.  The  metaphor  is  cunningly  worked 
out,  and  the  report  then  goes  on  to  give  de¬ 
tails  of  various  branches  of  the  work  done. 
The  N.I.B.  Talking  Book  Library  now  com¬ 
prises  over  400  titles.  The  Panda  series  of 
short  works  on  current  topics  and  light  fic¬ 
tion  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  reading 
circles  have  been  formed  to  enable  one  book 
to  do  the  work  of  six.  The  report  also  tells  of 
consignments  of  apparatus  sent  to  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  for  blinded  prisoners. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind. 


MEETINGS  IN  MIDWEST 

Three  meetings  of  importance  to  workers 
for  the  blind  were  held  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  during  the  month  of  February.  An 
all-day  conference  of  workers  for  the  blind 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  on  February  18;  a  meeting  of  managers 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  was  held  on 
February  16  and  17;  and  on  February  19  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  met. 
A  few  copies  of  the  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  have  been  made  available  and  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  A  report  of  the  N.I.B. 
meetings  will  be  given  in  the  April  Outloo\. 

LEGISLATIVE  NEWS  BULLETIN 

In  February  the  Foundation  again  pub¬ 
lished  Legislative  News  on  W orl {  for  the 
Blind  in  order  to  present  digests  of  bills  in¬ 
troduced  into  state  legislatures  and  into  Con¬ 
gress.  The  bulletin  is.  issued  in  alternate  years 
when  the  majority  of  the  state  legislatures  are 
in  session.  This  service  which  was  initiated  in 
I939,  and  was  also  given  in  1941,  is  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  residential  schools 
and  state  agencies  to  be  informed  of  pending 
legislation  throughout  the  country.  It  is  made 
possible  by  the  co-operation  of  superintend¬ 
ents  of  these  schools  and  agencies,  who  are 
asked  to  supply  the  Foundation  with  two 
copies  of  each  bill  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
blind  which  have  been  introduced  into  their 
respective  state  legislatures. 

TENNESSEE  LEGISLATION 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Helen  Keller,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  appeared  before  the  Tennessee  General 


Assembly  to  speak  in  support  of  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  turn  over  its  activities  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare.  Following  Miss  Keller’s 
appearance  the  bill  was  passed.  Subsequently, 
five  other  bills  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
the  blind  were  passed.  These  provided,  re¬ 
spectively,  for:  the  creation  of  a  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  within  the  Department 
of  Welfare;  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  a 
restoration  of  sight  program;  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $25,000  per  year  (subject  to  the  allot¬ 
ment  by  the  Director  of  Budget  and  approval 
by  the  Governor)  for  the  establishment  of  an 
employment  program  for  the  blind;  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  to  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare;  and  a  bill  in¬ 
creasing  the  maximum  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
to  $40.00  per  month. 

LOUISIANA  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer  Phillips,  who 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Deaf  for  several  years,  and 
who  last  year  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  also,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  Foundation, 
recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the  latter  in¬ 
stitution.  Mr.  Crabin  Gill,  who  taught  in  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Louisiana 
School.  It  was  found  that  the  State  was  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  the  education  and  placement 
of  the  blind,  but  that  the  School  for  the  Blind 
had  not  shared  equally  with  other  State  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
building  purposes  by  the  late  Huey  Long 
and  Richard  Leche  administrations. 
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FIELD  SERVICE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

At  the  request  of  the  West  Virginia  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance,  a  Foundation 
field  representative  attended  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  organization  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Blindness  and  conferred  with 
the  five  members  chosen  by  Governor 
Matthew  M.  Neely.  The  Board  consists  of: 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hawley,  chairman;  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Williams,  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  J.  High¬ 
tower,  Albert  M.  Harmon,  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Shepherd,  ophthalmologist,  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Public  Assistance.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  will  co-ordinate  its  work  with 
that  of  the  Committee  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  Mentally  Defective,  West 
Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  of  which 
Isaac  Jolles,  West  Virginia  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Grafton,  is  chairman. 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE 

War  at  the  combat  line  brooks  no  infirmi¬ 
ties  in  men.  The  soldier  in  a  plane,  a  tank  or 
a  fox  hole  must  be  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
sturdy  physical  being.  But  at  home  on  the 
production  line  that  bulwarks  the  fighting 
front,  we  are  rapidly  discovering  that  the 
physically  handicapped  man  may  be  a  splen¬ 
did  production  soldier. 

A  good  many  firms  in  this  country  have 
always  known  that  individuals  impaired 
physically  in  some  respect  frequently  have 
perfectly  adequate  capabilities  for  some  jobs. 
Indeed  the  loss  or  impairment  of  a  sense  or 
limb  is  often  compensated  for  by  increased 
abilities  with  remaining  senses  or  limbs. 
Now,  under  the  prompting  of  a  manpower 
pinch,  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
physically  handicapped  is  spreading  to  all  the 
country’s  industries  and  services. — From  an 
article  by  Edsel  Ford  in  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post ,  February  6,  1943. 


FEEDING  YOUR  DOG  IN  WARTIME! 

Beef  may  be  hard  to  obtain  in  the  months 
to  come,  and  it  will  be  expensive.  Try  to 
substitute  horse  meat.  If  this  is  not  obtainable 
locally,  write  the  Hill  Packing  Company, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  for  their  nearest  distributor, 
or  have  your  former  meat  supplier  do  so. 
Get  in  touch  with  other  dog  owners  and  bulk 
your  orders.  Horse  meat  will  come  to  you 
ground  and  frozen.  It  should  be  thawed  to 
room  temperature,  as  dogs  do  not  properly 
digest  food  that  is  too  cold.  Mix  your  horse 
meat  with  available  biscuits  of  reputable 
manufacturers,  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  with  beef. 

Dehydrated  Pard  will  be  available  for  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dogs.  Tell  your  present  supplier,  if 
he  is  out  of  stock,  to  write  to  his  distributor, 
or  to  Swift  and  Company,  Chicago,  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  order  is  for  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  it.  Use 
Pard  as  directed.  If  your  dog  does  not  like  it, 
pour  a  little  milk  over  it  after  the  Pard  has 
absorbed  the  water.  Dehydrated  Red  Heart 
is  good,  and  there  are  many  other  standard 
brands  of  dehydrated  dog  food. 

Use  your  table  scraps,  but  avoid  an  over¬ 
dose  of  starchy  food.  A  little  every  day  will 
not  hurt  your  dog.  Use  your  stale  bread,  oven- 
dried,  or  toasted.  Whole-wheat  bread  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Leftover  cooked  cereals  are 
fine.  Milk  may  be  used  over  stale  bread,  and 
buttermilk  may  be  made  to  help  out  with 
the  diet. 

Beef  hearts,  or  a  quarter  pound  of  beef 
liver  once  a  week  may  be  fed  in  combination 
with  Pard  and  other  dehydrated  foods.  Mixed 
meat  scraps  from  your  butcher  will  assist  in 
rounding  out  your  dog’s  diet. 

Judge  the  quantity  of  food  given  by  the 
condition  of  your  dog.  If  your  dog  gets  too 
fat,  reduce  the  ration;  if  too  thin,  increase  it. 
A  fat  dog  is  not  a  healthy  dog. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Mrs.  W.  Hugh  Hunter,  general  chairman 
of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Dallas  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  Dallas,  Texas,  reports  that  vol¬ 
unteer  readers  are  assisting  Mrs.  Katherine 
Weaver  who  is  entering  upon  a  new  career 
as  a  book  reviewer.  Among  the  books  which 
Mrs.  Weaver  has  recently  reviewed  are:  T he 
Sea-Gull  Cry,  The  Cliffs  of  Dover,  and  Our 
Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay.  Mrs.  Weaver, 
a  graduate  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  studied  expression  while  she  was  a 
student. 

Among  the  groups  carrying  on  braille 
transcribing  are  fifty  local  Sisterhoods  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods, 
Merchants  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There 
are  over  one  hundred  National  Federation 
volunteers  now  actively  engaged  in  braille 
transcribing,  according  to  Miss  Jane  Evans, 
executive  director  of  the  Federation.  These 
braillists  transcribe  material  for  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  whose  li¬ 
brary  consists  of  books  of  Jewish  content  and 
interest.  This  is  the  only  braille  library  in 
the  English  language  of  exclusively  Jewish 
interest.  The  Federation  also  helps  to  make 
the  Jewish  Braille  Review,  published  by  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
available  on  a  free-distribution  basis  to  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  readers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  establishment  of  an  Out-Patient  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  through  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  a  club  composed  of  show  people,  is 
described  by  Miss  Lois  Silver,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  cost  has  been  about  $5,000 


and  there  is  a  monthly  upkeep  cost  of  about 
$175.  The  Clinic  is  operated  entirely  by  the 
volunteer  services  of  local  ophthalmologists, 
white  and  colored.  Necessary  operations  are 
performed  free  of  charge.  Costs  of  drugs  and 
hospitalization  are  borne  by  the  club.  A 
volunteer  case  aide,  trained  at  a  local  college, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies,  assists  in  the  intake  office.  The  Lions 
Club,  the  White  Shrine  Club,  and  the  Pilot 
Club  have  pooled  funds  to  purchase  glasses. 

The  Greater  New  York  American  Wom¬ 
en’s  Voluntary  Services  is  co-operating  with 
the  Foundation  in  collecting  unused  watches 
to  be  repaired  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The  Sal¬ 
vage  Department  of  the  A.  W.  V.  S.  launched 
this  campaign  on  Valentine’s  Day  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Dorothy  True,  salvage 
chairman.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
salvage  depots  of  the  A.  W.  V.  S.  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  are  collecting 
the  watches  and  forwarding  them  to  the 
Foundation.  Because  the  government  has 
taken  over  the  full  production  of  all  watch 
factories,  the  watch  shortage  grows  out  of  the 
war.  Watches  will  be  sold  by  the  Foundation 
at  the  cost  of  the  repair  work. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary,  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Hartford,  reports  that  “occasionally  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  volunteer  worker  has  far-reaching 
and  satisfying  results.”  Mr.  Ryan  tells  of  a 
volunteer  reader  who  was  influential  in  ena¬ 
bling  a  young  blind  girl  to  attend  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  by  persuading  cer¬ 
tain  women’s  clubs  of  Hartford  to  provide 
her  with  the  necessary  financial  aid. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Blind  Man’s  Bluff,  by  Baynard  Kendric\. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1943.  282 

pages.  $2.00. 

When  that  wise  old  concocter  of  Victorian 
thrillers,  Wilkie  Collins,  was  asked  for  the 
formula  of  a  successful  tale,  he  replied:  “Make 
’em  laugh,  make  ’em  cry,  make  ’em  wait.” 
Of  these  three  factors,  the  greatest  is  the  last. 
Certainly,  Baynard  Kendrick,  in  his  latest 
detective  story,  Blind  Mans  Bluff,  has  made 
full  use  of  the  element  of  suspense.  This  is 
the  third  book  by  Mr.  Kendrick  in  which 
Captain  Duncan  Maclain,  the  blind  detective, 
appears,  and  side  by  side  with  him,  his  Seeing 
Eye  dog,  Schnucke. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
reader,  Blind  Mans  Bluf  stands  out  as  an 
interesting  puzzle  expertly  contrived,  with  its 
solution  found  where  the  author  intends  it 
to  be  found,  at  the  end  of  the  book.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
this  detective  story  stands  out  as  interesting  in 
that  Mr.  Kendrick  uses  his  blind  hero  neither 
as  an  appeal  to  maudlin  sympathy  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  as  an  exponent  of  that  mumbo- 
jumbo,  the  “sixth  sense,”  on  the  other.  The 
blind  detective  is  presented  as  a  normal  hu¬ 
man  being  who  just  happens  to  be  without 
sight.  As  the  author  comments  on  the  im¬ 
pression  which  Captain  Maclain  made  on  one 
of  the  book’s  characters:  “Sybella  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  except  normalcy,  and 
normalcy  radiated  from  the  impeccable  man 
who  greeted  her  at  the  door.” 

Naturally,  the  author  lays  great  stress  on 
the  blind  detective’s  power  of  concentration 
undisturbed  by  visual  distraction,  and  on  the 
fact  that  necessity  has  sharpened  his  sense 
of  hearing.  All  this  is  fair  enough. 


Mr.  Kendrick’s  blind  detective,  like  others 
of  his  fraternity — Sherlock  Holmes,  Father 
Brown,  Philo  Vance,  Lord  Peter  Whimsey, 
to  name  but  a  few — is  a  man  of  personality 
and  charm  and  one  who  has  a  continuing  life 
in  the  reader’s  memory  after  he  has  finished 
the  book.  It  will  be  interesting  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  further  adventures  which  Mr.  Ken¬ 
drick  may  have  in  mind  for  him.  Let  us  hope 
that  Captain  Maclain  soon  discovers  the 
Talking  Book  and  the  braille  typewriter.  He 
has  already  discovered  the  watch  with  raised 
symbols  on  its  dial. 

F.  Fraser  Bond 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  formerly  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Parish  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Mr.  Aycock,  who  received  his 
undergraduate  education  at  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  holds  a  master’s  degree 
in  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
from  the  Louisiana  State  University,  was  in 
business  for  himself  for  several  years.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  for  a  short  time  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TALKING  BOOKS 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  read  onto  the  discs  of  the 
Talking  Book  the  preface  to  his  book,  Van 
Loons  Lives,  which  is  being  recorded  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Foundation.  Eva  LeGallienne 
was  another  famous  visitor  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  sound  studios  recently,  where  she  read 
Oscar  Wilde’s  The  Happy  Prince. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arizona  State  School  foi *  the  and  the  Blind — 

Following  up  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project  started 
two  years  ago  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  classes  in  Speech  and  Dramatics  have  become 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  the  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  classes  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  here.  Last  year  the  School  conducted  a 
class  in  the  mechanics  of  speech,  and  program  pro¬ 
duction.  This  year  there  is  a  class  of  fifteen  students 
of  high  school  and  junior  high  school  age.  The 
major  stress  is  placed  on  plays,  skits,  and  mono¬ 
logues,  and  their  stage  production.  The  class  meets 
three  times  each  week. 

Chicago :  Blind  Service  Association — Blind  Service 
Association  has  assisted  many  blind  students  through 
college  and  university,  and  numbers  four  state 
licensed  attorneys,  a  linguist,  and  a  director  of  per- 
1  sonnel  among  its  alumni.  There  are  a  number  of 
blind  students  now  attending  the  universities  who 
come  daily  to  the  reading  rooms  and  will  soon 
graduate  from  Chicago’s  universities  and  colleges. 
Last  year  12,000  hours  of  gratis  reading  were  given 
to  blind  students  by  50  sighted  volunteer  readers, 
and  1760  free  lunches  were  served  at  noon  to  these 
students  during  the  school  semester.  Service  has 
been  given  in  one  form  or  another  to  479  blind 
grammar  and  high  school  students.  A  Braille  Room 
has  been  equipped  by  Blind  Service  Association, 
which  is  being  used  as  a  model  braille  room  of  the 
Chicago  School  Board  system  for  the  blind  in  public 
schools.  And  an  eye  clinic  to  which  blind  persons 
may  come  for  treatment  has  been  equipped  in  one 
of  the  large  hospitals  in  a  congested  district  of 
Chicago.  This  clinic  is  open  to  any  blind  or  near¬ 
blind  person  who  needs  such  assistance.  From  Jan¬ 
uary  to  April  of  1942,  900  patients  were  taken  care 
of  through  this  clinic.  The  Association  has  given 
service  in  one  form  or  another  during  1942  to  over 
1800  blind  people. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — Blind  and  crippled 
shopworkers  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
put  on  a  Hobby  Show,  January  26  to  28,  at  Bureau 


headquarters,  which  drew  Dave  Elman,  of  WABC’s 
famous  “Hobby  Lobby,”  as  an  interested  observer. 
Leisure  time  activities  displayed  by  the  more  than 
fifty  exhibitors  covered  a  range  of  interests — em¬ 
broidery,  quilting,  knitting,  stamp  collecting,  air¬ 
plane  modeling,  pottery,  and  the  Dodgers.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  prize  winners  was  by  popular  vote  of 
the  more  than  150  people  who  visited  the  show  in 
the  first  two  days.  Two  crippled  girls  won  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  which  were  awarded  by  Mr. 
Elman,  and  honorable  mention  was  given  to  four 
blind  contestants  as  follows:  To  Mrs.  Margaret  Ra- 
binowitz,  for  hand-modeled  pottery  book-ends  and 
vase;  Miss  Mary  Lou  Elks,  for  a  cotton  quilt  of 
complicated  pattern  with  more  than  200  patches; 
Miss  Julia  Morton  for  a  satin  quilt  in  diamond  pat¬ 
tern;  and  Miss  Helen  Zivan  for  an  array  of  knitted 
sweaters,  blouses,  and  hats.  Roberta  Townsend, 
Director  of  the  Bureau’s  Department  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Crippled,  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Hobby  Show,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  today, 
was  to  demonstrate  to  the  handicapped  the  variety 
of  recreational  outlets  within  their  own  resources, 
“at  their  finger  tips.”  The  show  was  the  opening 
event  in  a  Spring  recreational  program  which  will 
include  in  February  a  discussion  of  “Interior  Dec¬ 
oration  for  the  Small  Budget,”  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Blomquist  Simmons,  organizer  of  the  Decorator’s 
Clinic;  and  later,  talks  on  radio  by  a  casting  director 
of  NBC;  on  style  and  beauty  by  an  editor  of  Vogue; 
and  on  short  story  writing  by  a  popular  author. 
Miss  Marjorie  Oswald,  formerly  assistant,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  blind  sewing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Audrey  Yeandle  has  joined  the  Bureau’s  staff 
as  her  assistant.  Mrs.  Yeandle  is  former  P.  C.  dem¬ 
onstrator  and  teacher  of  sewing  for  the  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Company  and  has  published  articles 
on  home  sewing  and  the  drafting  of  patterns. 

Butler  County  Departmetit  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 
(Hamilton,  Ohio) — During  1942  a  program  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  among  school  children 
was  established  in  Butler  County,  with  the  Lions’ 
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Clubs  in  Hamilton  and  Middletown  sponsoring  the 
necessary  survey.  This  survey  showed  that  of  20,000 
children  in  the  Butler  County  school  system,  public 
and  private,  645  had  serious  defects  in  vision;  872 
had  poor  vision  in  one  eye;  and  7221  children  had 
lesser  errors  in  vision.  At  the  request  of  school 
superintendents  in  the  county,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  program  was  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Special  Eye  Nurse  from  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Children  who  were 
found  to  have  serious  defects  were  examined  in 
a  special  clinic  by  reputable  oculists  approved  by 
the  State,  and  recommendations  were  made  in  each 
case  to  be  carried  out  by  the  local  community. 
Children  who  had  some  error  in  vision,  but  not 
of  a  serious  nature,  were  given  letters  to  their  parents 
advising  them  to  have  an  examination  made.  Where 
parents  could  not  afford  to  have  the  corrections 
made,  the  matter  was  taken  care  of  out  of  funds 
provided  by  the  Lions’  Clubs.  Up  to  the  present 
time  most  of  the  corrections  have  been  made.  In¬ 
formation  compiled  from  eye  examinations  made 
by  competent  physicians  on  every  applicant  for  aid 
to  the  blind  in  Butler  County  indicated  that  83 
per  cent  of  the  present  blindness  in  this  county 
might  have  been  prevented  had  there  been  available 
in  the  past  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
eye  diseases,  and  had  good  eye  care  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Miss 
Margaret  Shirley,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  of  the  blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Elsie 
Kirby,  who  passed  away  October  25.  Miss  Cornelia 
Clack,  for  six  years  a  teacher  in  the  department  for 
the  blind,  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of 
elementary  and  commercial  subjects  to  be  married. 
The  School  reports  that:  “Because  of  her  interest  in 
the  pupils  and  her  pleasant  personality  she  will  be 
missed  by  both  pupils  and  fellow  teachers,  all  of 
whom  wish  her  much  happiness  in  the  future.  In 
many  ways  the  year  1943  will  be  a  difficult  one. 
Many  adjustments  in  living  and  working  conditions 
may  be  expected  and  the  entire  economy  has  been 
changed  from  a  profit-getting,  country-club  type  of 
existence  to  a  Spartan  wartime  program.” 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — During  1942 
the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind  recorded  a  new 
peak  in  sales  of  blind-made  products,  as  well  as  in 
service  to  the  sightless.  Efforts  are  being  made  at 


the  present  time  to  secure  a  school  building  for  the 
work  of  the  organization,  which  finds  its  present 
workshop  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
business.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Brunson  has  been  appointed 
a  director  of  the  Association  to  replace  Mr.  H. 
Bruner,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Brunson,  although  deprived  of  his 
sight,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men  of  Mo¬ 
bile.  He  is  an  enterprising  lawyer,  as  well  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Defense  Educational  Work 
in  Mobile,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blitid — The 
Lighthouse  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  partici¬ 
pated  in  Social  Hygiene  Day  which  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Miss  Martha 
Graessner,  medical  social  worker  of  the  Lighthouse, 
was  in  charge  of  a  prevention  display  which  em¬ 
phasized  the  conservation  of  sight  as  part  of  the 
Lighthouse  program.  The  beauty  culture  class, 
which  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  recrea¬ 
tion  department,  continues  to  grow  in  popularity. 
Upwards  of  thirty  blind  girls  and  women  are  now 
enrolled  in  this  course. 

New  Yor\  Chapter  Braille  Transcribing  Service — 
The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Service  announces 
that  its  work  will  be  continued  as  in  the  past.  While 
braille  has  been  discontinued  as  an  activity  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  New  York 
Chapter  will  carry  on  its  work  for  the  blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Braille  Transcribing  Section  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Messrs.  William  Bell  Wait  and  John  G. 
Jackson,  prominent  New  York  lawyers,  have  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  New  York 
Institute  to  fill  the  places  of  Messrs.  Augustine  J. 
Smith  and  Arnold  Wood,  deceased.  Mrs.'  Mark 
Shoesmith,  formerly  supervisor  of  the  War  Work¬ 
shop  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  is  now 
Research  Assistant  at  The  New  York  Institute.  Mrs. 
Shoesmith  is  investigating  the  various  vocations  in 
order  to  perfect  new  techniques  which  will  not  only 
co-ordinate  the  various  vocations  but  will  make  them 
more  effective  in  assisting  students  to  secure  posi¬ 
tions.  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  principal  of  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  has 
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recently  spent  several  weeks  in  Washington  to  assist 
in  the  passage  of  a  bill  before  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  individuals  suf¬ 
fering  from  war-connected  or  other  disabilities. 

New  Y or State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Carolyn  H.  Jones,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Industrial  Service  of  the  Commission  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  inducted  into  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  She  is  now  undergoing  basic 
training  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  therapist.  Miss  Jones  worked  with  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  last  war,  teaching  them  handcrafts 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
With  her  background  of  occupational  therapy  and 
her  knowledge  of  mechanical  devices  and  braces 
such  as  are  used  in  orthopedic  treatment,  Miss 
Jones  hopes  eventually  to  get  into  the  medical  branch 
of  the  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Classes  in  assembly  work  have  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  developing  manual 
dexterity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  course 
will  be  useful  in  determining  eligibility  of  students 
for  factory  work.  A  large,  pleasant  room  has  been 
constructed  under  the  east  end  of  girls’  school  hall. 
It  is  used  as  a  recreation  center,  and  a  place  where 
the  girls  may  read  and  study.  Officially,  it  is  known 
as  the  “Girl  Scout  Room.”  Consequently,  all  scout 
meetings  and  activities  are  held  there.  Besides  the 
rustic  furnishings,  the  room  is  completely  furnished 
with  tables,  typewriters,  a  piano,  Talking  Book, 
games,  and  plenty  of  floor  lamps.  The  girls  have 
demonstrated  their  appreciation  of  its  comfort  and 
privacy  by  keeping  it  clean  and  in  order.  A  new 
building  with  sleeping  accommodations  for  seven 
has  been  added  to  the  scouting  equipment.  It  is 
located  in  the  athletic  field  beside  the  new  stone 
fireplace.  Both  these  features  of  outdoor  living  make 
possible  many  delightful  overnight  outings  for  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Several  student  organizations 
which  participated  in  Victory  Garden  projects  under 
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the  direction  of  the  school  gardener  and  faculty 
advisors  last  spring  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  continuance  of  this  activity  again 
this  year.  The  girls  of  Cottage  “F,”  the  youngest  in 
the  main  school,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
part  in  the  war  effort.  They  have  organized  a 
“Defense  Club,”  and  since  September  have  collected 
$58  in  war  savings  stamps.  In  addition,  they  have 
formed  a  “Write  a  Fighter  Club,”  in  which  the  girls 
take  turns  at  writing  to  men  they  know  in  foreign 
services.  They  have  saved  up  enough  money  to  pay 
for  postage  and  gifts  for  the  men  who  receive  their 
messages.  The  boys  of  the  Graduate  Cottage  have 
organized  among  themselves  a  voluntary,  patriotic 
group,  called  the  “MacArthur  Club.”  It  convenes 
once  a  week,  and  its  meetings  stimulate  interest  in 
civic  events,  promote  understanding  of  legislature, 
and  create  in  the  boys  a  desire  to  save,  which  is  done 
in  the  form  of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  At  a  “Vic¬ 
tory  Stamp  Rally”  program,  held  in  November,  in 
which  the  members  entertained  the  entire  school, 
they  collected  a  total  of  $50  in  bonds  and  $93.05  in 
war  savings  stamps.  For  the  month  of  January  their 
savings  have  amounted  to  $186. 

Texas:  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  of  Texas  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Cleta  W.  Davis  as  eye  medical 
social  worker.  Mrs.  Davis  holds  an  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  and  has  also  received  train¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  Alabama  College,  Mon- 
tevallo,  Alabama. 

Washington:  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Class  for  Blind 
Persons — Tacoma,  Washington,  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Worker  with  the  Blind  in  the  Pierce 
County  Welfare  Department  co-operated  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  project  to  teach  first  aid  to  blind  persons. 
Eighteen  persons  and  seven  guides  took  the  course 
which  met  weekly  in  the  evening  for  a  three  months’ 
period  during  the  fall  of  1942  at  a  centrally  located 
school  building. 
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Francis  M.  Andrews  is  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nelson  Coon  is  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

r 

Emily  F.  Ellis  is  director  of  the  Lower  School 
of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 


Karsten  Ohnstad,  author  of  The  World  At 
My  Finger  Tips,  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour 
which  will  extend  throughout  the  year. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  of 
Connecticut,  Flartford. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature  ) 
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USING  RESOURCES  IN  ALLIED  FIELDS 
IN  AN  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  1 

PAUL  G.  CONLAN 


What  kind  o£  an  organization  or  factory 
am  I  going  to?  What  does  the  prospective 
employer  manufacture  in  his  plant?  What 
kind  of  labor  does  he  need  at  the  present 
time?  Does  he  have  a  union  contract;  does 
he  have  a  closed  shop  or  a  union  shop;  what 
is  the  local  union’s  attitude  on  the  placing  of 
a  handicapped  worker  in  the  plant?  Does  the 
prospective  employer  require  that  all  new 
employees  have  some  vocational  training  be¬ 
fore  being  hired?  Must  they  be  registered 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  placement  agent 
before  he  goes  out  to  make  a  call,  and  he 
should  have  the  answers  before  he  contacts 
the  employer.  This  information,  and  more,  is 
available  to  him,  provided  the  placement 
agent  has  laid  the  proper  groundwork  for 
his  program.  If  he  endeavors  to  ferret  out 
the  answers  without  any  assistance  he  is 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  March  8,  1943. 


going  to  find  himself  spending  practically 
all  his  time  answering  his  own  questions.  And 
where  does  he  find  these  answers?  In  the 
short  time  I’ve  been  working  in  this  field 
of  placement,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  very  forcibly  that  the  information 
the  agent  seeks  is  available  from  a  number 
of  other  agencies,  and  is  accessible  to  him. 

This  was  immediately  obvious  to  us  in 
Michigan  when  we  entered  upon  a  program 
of  industrial  placements.  We  soon  came  to 
realize  we  could  work  more  efficiently,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  wasted  time,  if  we  called 
on  the  various  public  and  private  agencies 
throughout  the  state  which  could  be  of 
assistance  to  us.  I’d  like  to  mention  some  of 
these  agencies,  and  just  how  they  are  assist¬ 
ing  us  in  making  placements  in  Michigan. 

I  want  to  speak  first  of  the  Michigan  Em¬ 
ployment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind.  The  Employment  Institu¬ 
tion  was  established  to  give  polytechnic  train- 
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ing,  and  also  employment,  to  those  blind 
persons  who  qualify  under  the  law,  and  who 
can  obtain  real  benefit  from  such  a  program. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  keep  in  mind  dur¬ 
ing  these  days  when  workshop  programs  are 
running  at  full  capacity  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  sheltered  workshop  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  those  blind  persons  who 
cannot  meet  competition  in  private  industry, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  gainful  work.  I  realize  this 
is  a  difficult  point  to  remember  when  we’re 
continually  being  requested  to  $et  up  our 
production  for  governments  orders,  but  I’m 
afraid  if  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  best 
qualified  people  should  be  in  private  industry 
rather  than  in  a  workshop,  we  shall  in  a  short 
time  have  defeated  the  aims  of  such  a  shop. 

The  Employment  Institution  provides  a 
course  of  vocational  training  which  does  not 
necessarily  teach  the  blind  person  a  particular 
trade  or  skill  which  he  will  use  in  private  in¬ 
dustry,  but  it  does  teach  him  regular  work 
habits  and  manual  dexterity,  and  it  gives  him 
a  general  idea  of  shop  procedure.  We  have 
found,  in  many  instances,  that  a  short  course 
of  training  at  the  Institution  will  bring  the 
borderline  case  to  the  point  where  he  makes 
a  good  prospect  for  employment  in  private 
industry. 

Another,  and  very  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  placement  agent,  is  the 
school  for  the  blind,  where  one  exists.  In 
many  instances  there  is  little  or  no  case  his¬ 
tory  to  be  found  on  the  job  applicant,  and  the 
placement  agent  is  at  a  loss  to  obtain  some 
background  on  the  individual  which  will 
assist  him  in  evaluating  that  person’s  quali¬ 
fications.  In  most  instances  we  find  that  the 
applicant  has  attended  either  a  state  school 
for  the  blind,  or  a  public  school  where  classes 
for  the  blind  are  established.  Also,  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  individual  has  had 
some  vocational  training  along  with  his  reg¬ 
ular  education,  and  here  again  the  principal 
or  supervisor  can  be  of  considerable  assist¬ 


ance  to  the  placement  agent  and  can  help  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  applicant’s  potentialities 
for  employment.  We  believe  that  conferring 
with  the  school  authorities  provides  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
applicant. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  agency  best 
equipped  to  assist  the  placement  agent  in  his 
work  is  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  I  realize  that  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  departments  difTer  in  various 
states  as  to  the  type  of  service  they  render 
and  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  such 
service.  It  has  been  our  experience,  however, 
that  a  plan  of  rehabilitation  and  training  for 
a  blind  individual  which  is  properly  presented 
and  has  a  definite  aim  in  mind  receives 
proper  consideration.  Some  of  our  plans  have 
been  very  extensive  and  very  expensive  ones, 
including  educational  programs  of  a  year  or 
more  in  duration,  and  I  can  definitely  say 
that  in  no  case  in  Michigan  has  a  good  plan 
ever  been  turned  down.  We  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  offer  the  prospective  employer 
if  we  can  show  him  that  the  person  we  are 
bringing  to  him  has  had  some  training  in  a 
particular  field,  or  that  his  training  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  such  as  to  make  him  a  better  work¬ 
man.  We  have  proven  this  point  a  number 
of  times.  To  those  of  you  who  have  not 
availed  yourselves  of  the  services  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  people  in  your  state,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  call  on  them,  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  facilities  they  have  to  offer, 
and  use  those  facilities  to  their  full  extent. 
You  may  have  to  generate  a  little  interest  in 
the  work  you’re  doing  to  obtain  the  fullest 
co-operation,  but  that’s  as  much  a  part  of  the 
placement  agent’s  job  as  the  actual  placement 
in  industry.  While  this  placement  program 
isn’t  a  new  one,  it  is  increasing  in  scope,  and 
no  program,  however  worthy,  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  properly  without  a  parallel  program 
of  education — in  other  words,  a  program  of 
selling. 

Another  agency  which  is  becoming  more 
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valuable  every  day  to  the  placement  agent  is 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  Rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  hiring  of 
employees  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  not  directly  connected 
with  general  employment  to  keep  up  with 
them.  However,  I  believe  we  can  safely  say 
that  within  the  next  few  months,  no  persons 
will  be  hired  in  any  defense  industry  unless 
they  have  been  referred  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  If  such  a  regulation 
comes  to  pass,  and  I  feel  certain  it  will,  then 
it’s  high  time  for  us  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Employment  Service  people  at  the  state  level 
and  find  out  what  plans  we  can  make  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  placing  our  blind 
people. 

At  the  present  time  in  Michigan  we  insist 
that  all  applicants  for  jobs  register  with  their 
local  employment  office.  Then  we  notify  that 
office  that  the  applicant  has  come  to  us  seek¬ 
ing  employment,  and  when  he  is  finally 
placed,  we  again  report  to  the  Employment 
Service  that  the  man  is  working  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  factory.  We  have  also  worked  out  a  plan, 
which  is  being  given  a  trial  at  present, 
whereby  all  persons  who  are  presumably 
blind,  coming  to  the  employment  office  for 
assistance,  are  referred  immediately  to  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  If  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  loss  of  vision, 
we  immediately  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
obtaining  an  eye  examination,  and  if  the 
applicant  is  found  to  come  within  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  we  then  accept  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  employment.  In  this  instance  we  have 
already  allied  ourselves  with  two  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  planning  a  placement. 

The  Employment  Service  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  the  placement  agent  in 
another  way.  What  type  of  help  are  the 
personnel  managers  of  the  various  plants  in 
the  area  requesting  from  the  Employment 
Service?  Do  they  need  machine  operators, 
inspectors,  assembly  workers?  Furthermore, 


what  particular  plants  need  these  people  ? 
In  the  two  areas  in  which  we’ve  experimented 
with  this  plan  of  co-operation,  we’ve  found 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  led  us 
directly  to  the  plants  where  we  could  expect 
the  best  reception,  and  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  we  actually  made  placements  because 
of  this  prior  information.  Some  people  might 
ask  whether  or  not  we  are  duplicating  the 
work  which  the  Employment  Service  was 
established  to  do.  To  my  mind  there  is  one 
outstanding  difference  between  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  the  blind  placement  pro¬ 
gram.  The  former  is  set  up  to  supply  labor  to 
employers  upon  their  request,  and  to  supply 
a  specific  type  of  labor.  In  other  words,  as  a 
general  rule  the  Employment  Service  waits 
for  a  letter  or  a  telephone  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  placement  agent 
has  one  individual  to  sell,  and  he  goes  out 
calling  on  various  plants  endeavoring  to  sell 
that  particular  individual.  He  may  try  to  sell 
him  to  employers  who  had  no  notion  that 
they  even  wanted  such  a  person,  or  who 
didn’t  think  they  needed  a  new  employee  for 
a  particular  operation.  I  believe  if  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  methods  of  operation  is  explained 
properly  to  the  Employment  Service  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  state  level,  the  placement 
agent  will  find  the  local  offices  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  him.  Show  them  also  how  you 
can  be  of  assistance  to  them,  how  you  will 
endeavor  to  take  from  their  rolls  some  of 
their  most  seriously  handicapped  applicants. 
Don’t  attempt,  however,  to  make  these  ar¬ 
rangements  on  a  local  office  basis,  because 
many  states  have  established  divisions  for 
the  handicapped  within  the  Employment 
Service  structure,  and  unless  the  placement 
agent  is  perfectly  familiar  with  that  division,' 
he  is  liable  to  find  himself  duplicating  some 
of  the  work  which  the  Employment  Service 
is  endeavoring  to  do. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  relief¬ 
giving  agency  which  handles  the  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  program  in  the  state.  Here  the 
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placement  agent  can  determine  the  amount 
of  visual  acuity,  the  cause  of  blindness,  the 
prognosis  on  the  case,  and  very  often  from 
time  to  time  get  new  information  on  the 
applicant’s  background  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  agent’s  efforts  at  placement. 
By  all  means  read  these  case  histories  before 
you  go  too  far  in  attempting  a  placement. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  various  private 
agencies  and  associations  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  community  groups  active 
in  a  number  of  allied  fields.  In  many  cases 
these  groups  can  give  the  placement  agent 
invaluable  assistance  in  determining  the  ap¬ 
titude  of  the  applicant  for  particular  lines  of 
work,  his  physical  and  mental  condition, 
and  some  information  on  the  applicant’s 
standing  in  the  community. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  Michigan 
in  having  a  number  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  are  doing  excellent  work  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields,  and  whose  staffs  have  co¬ 
operated  with  us  magnificently  in  our  work. 
Information  from  their  case  histories  is  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
they  have  given  their  services  in  bringing  the 
applicant  to  the  point  where  he  is  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  employment. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  article  in  the 
December,  1941,  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  entitled  “Detroit  Studies  her  Blind 
Citizens,”  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mitchek.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  survey  of  some  four  hundred 
people  in  the  Detroit  area  have  given  us  a 


great  deal  of  help  in  making  placements  in 
that  area.  Your  state  associations  for  the  blind, 
where  they  exist,  can  very  often  be  of  help 
in  particular  cases.  So  also  can  your  Lions 
Clubs.  In  this  group  you  often  meet  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  employ  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  if  you  can  obtain  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  them  before  their  luncheon 
groups  you  can  evoke  some  interest  from  a 
few  of  the  members  in  your  placement  pro¬ 
gram.  Once  more  this  is  another  opportunity 
for  selling  placement  work  to  the  public. 

I  think  that  when  we  talk  about  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  other  agencies  in  our 
work  we  really  mean  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago — the  selling  of  our  program  to  these  other 
agencies.  If  we  do  a  proper  job  of  selling,  and 
explain  just  what  we’re  endeavoring  to  do, 
the  co-operation  will  automatically  follow. 
You  may  find  that  after  bringing  in  one  or 
more  agencies  in  the  placement  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual,  there  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  as  to  just  which  agency 
was  responsible  for  the  placement.  Let’s  not 
concern  ourselves  too  greatly  with  questions 
of  this  type.  What  we  are  primarily  interested 
in  is  the  placement  itself,  and  whether  or 
not  we  can  always  take  credit  for  it  on  paper 
or  in  reports  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Each  of  us  knows  in  his  own  mind  just  how 
much  he  contributed  to  that  particular  place¬ 
ment,  and  the  satisfaction  gained  from  a  job 
well  done  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
involved  and  the  results  obtained. 
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It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  paper  to 
present  a  comprehensive,  conclusive  study  of 
all  phases  of  instructing  the  blind  in  the  art 
of  dramatics.  The  paper  does,  however,  rep¬ 
resent  an  analysis  of  the  author’s  conclusions 
on  the  difficulties  confronting  the  sightless 
student  who  aspires  to  participate  in  dra¬ 
matics  and  of  the  methods  of  overcoming  or 
alleviating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  majority 
of  these  obstacles.  The  author  desires  to  state 
further  that  the  material  contained  in  this 
paper  is  authoritative  only  concerning  this 
particular  group;  obviously,  certain  funda¬ 
mentals  would  apply  in  numerous  other  in¬ 
stances,  but  till  further  experimentation  on  a 
larger  scale  is  feasible,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
interpret  these  findings  as  generally  applicable 
to  all  blind  students. 

The  popularity  of  the  theatre,  already  an 
established  institution  in  our  generation,  and, 
more  recently,  the  advent  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  is  sufficient  proof  that  mankind  has  an 
innate  desire  to  ht  something  other  than  he 
is.  It  is  impossible  for  everyone  to  adorn  the 
sock  and  buskin  on  the  legitimate  stage,  yet 
through  dramatic  courses  and  clubs  in 
schools  and  colleges  many  students  find  ful¬ 
fillment  of  their  need  for  expression,  and  not 
a  few  people  go  through  life  enjoying  the 
roles  they  are  playing. 

If  the  seeing  student  is  eager  to  escape  from 
the  routine  of  normal  living  through  dramatic 
expression,  the  sightless  student  is  even  more 
eager;  for  such  expression  permits  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  imagination,  so  keen  and  alive  in 
this  type  of  student,  and  an  awakening  of 


the  sensitivity  usually  dormant.  It  is  often 
difficult,  however,  to  convince  the  student 
that  acting  is  not  an  easy  art.  Even  the  seeing 
student  is  deluded  by  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  only  a  matter  of  successful  imitation,  while 
the  sightless  in  his  imagination  easily  over¬ 
comes  what  is  unseen.  He  can  only  hear  others 
speak,  and  in  filling  in  the  gaps  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  overlooks  the  fundamentals. 

Many  people  have  asked  what  place  does 
dramatics  have  in  a  school  for  the  blind? 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  surprise 
shown  that  such  a  course  is  in  the  curriculum, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  it  were  not.  As  I  have  already 
suggested,  dramatics  is  in  itself  an  escape 
from  reality,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  blind  are  interested.  Since  their  world  is 
somewhat  more  restricted  than  that  of  the 
average  person,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded.  Not  only  does  participation  in  this 
field  fulfill  the  desire  of  educators  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  discrepancy  between  the  scope  of  the 
handicapped  and  that  of  the  seeing,  but  in 
school  it  affords  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Miss  Betty  McGuire,  in  an  entertaining 
article,  “The  Play’s  the  Thing — A  Discussion 
of  Dramatics  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,”  pre¬ 
sented  in  The  Teachers  Forum  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1936,  says: 

This  urgent  need  of  self-expression  through  the 
medium  of  the  play  is  just  as  keen  among  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  as  among 
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those  who  see.  Indeed,  judging  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I  should  say  that  the 
need  of  such  self-expression  is  even  more  impera¬ 
tive  among  our  blind  children.  Dramatics — not 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity,  but  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  curriculum — should  be  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  in  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  dramatics  class  at  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest  groups  we 
have  ever  had;  some  twenty  students  enrolled 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  interest  is  of  the 
greatest.  In  addition  to  the  dramatics  class, 
a  dramatic  club  has  been  formed.,  The  func¬ 
tions  of  this  club  are  naturally  somewhat 
restricted  in  production  activity,  yet  it  serves 
a  most  useful  purpose.  Officers  have  been 
elected  and  business  is  conducted  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  appoint  each  week  three  members  of  the 
class  to  gather  all  material  pertaining  to  the 
theatre  from  The  New  Yorl [  Times,  Time, 
and  The  New  Yor\er  magazines,  and  any 
other  sources  of  particular  interest.  The  stu¬ 
dents  prepare  reviews  of  the  articles  and 
present  them  before  the  class.  In  this  manner 
interest  is  stimulated  in  theatrical  events  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

In  addition  to  regular  dramatic  training,  all 
types  of  plays  are  read  and  a  complete  history 
of  the  drama  in  England  from  the  beginning 
to  1660,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  is  given  for 
an  appropriate  background.  Furthermore, 
during  the  year  it  is  planned  to  have  teachers 
from  other  departments  present  talks  on  the 
drama  in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

It  is  now  proper  to  consider  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  teacher  of  dramatics 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  There  are  many 
topics  to  be  considered :  correct  breathing, 
proper  enunciation,  posture,  co-ordination,  in¬ 
flection,  facial  expression,  emotion,  gesture 
and  pose,  and  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
grasp  an  accurate  idea  of  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  to  be  portrayed. 

The  majority  of  people  aspiring  to  the 
stage  usually  discover  that  their  breathing  is 


incorrect.  Singers  and  actors  in  particular 
have  to  learn  proper  breath  control  before 
they  can  subject  their  voices  to  the  heavy 
demands  necessary  for  dramatic  flexibility.  In 
normal  conversation  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
is  seldom  used  to  fullest  advantage,  simply 
because  this  is  unnecessary.  Proper  projection 
of  the  voice  and  the  various  shades  of  in¬ 
flection,  so  necessary  for  the  sightless  student, 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  a  full  reservoir  of 
air  accurately  controlled.  In  addition,  the  actor 
must  learn  to  control  his  breathing  through 
his  diaphragm,  not  in  his  chest,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  for  tone  and  volume  must  come  from 
the  abdominal  region.  In  correct  breathing, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  expand  with 
inspiration  and  contract  with  expiration. 

Correct  breathing  is  also  essential  in  sus¬ 
tained  emotional  expression  and  in  relaxation. 
The  ability  to  breathe  correctly  reduces 
nervous  tension  present,  in  many  instances, 
in  seeing  actors,  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
in  blind  actors  who  are  especially  sensitive  to 
their  stage  presence.  Many  emotional  scenes 
involve  a  change  in  the  rate  of  breathing, 
both  for  expression  and  effect.  Seeing  actors 
can  often  register  emotions  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  strenuous  breathing,  but  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  for  the  blind  student  to 
be  able  to  control  his  breathing  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  project  various  emotional  over¬ 
tones  not  otherwise  expressible. 

The  proper  use  of  language  presents  a 
peculiar  problem  for  the  blind  student  of 
dramatics.  In  this  connection  I  shall  consider 
pronunciation,  inflection,  and  reading  of  the 
lines  as  a  part  of  the  complete  linguistic  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first  great  difficulty  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  is  obviously  in  the  reading  of  the 
lines.  Preceding  that,  however,  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  forty- 
two  elementary  sounds  of  the  language 
peculiarly  cogent  to  stage  usage.  These  are 
designated  as  tonic,  subtonic,  and  atonic 
sounds  and  cover  the  principal  vowels  and 
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consonant  combinations  that  need  particular 
stress  for  the  stage.  The  only  serious  difficulty 
that  the  study  of  these  elementary  sounds 
presents  for  the  sightless  student  is  that  he 
is  unable  to  see  the  mouth  formations  for 
some  of  the  sounds;  yet  this  can  be  overcome 
to  a  marked  degree  by  feeling  the  shape  of 
the  mouth.  Constant  practice,  for  both  blind 
and  seeing,  is  necessary  to  master  these 
fundamentals. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  lies  in  the  reading  of  the  lines.  Unless 
a  student  reads  braille  with  great  facility,  the 
continuity  is  irregular,  particularly  in  a  play, 
where  the  dialogue  is  a  series  of  indentations. 
Even  with  precise  reading  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  student  to  finish  a  complete 
sentence  to  determine  the  proper  emphasis. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  definite  monotonous 
tone  which  I  believe  is  a  direct  result  of 
reading  braille.  In  reading  braille  there  is  no 
necessity  for  giving  words  separate  inflectional 
values  and  the  long  hours  spent  in  perusal  of 
the  ever  elusive  dots  appear  to  me  to  produce 
monotony  in  reading  and  in  normal  con¬ 
versation. 

If  I  were  to  coin  a  ridiculous  phrase  and 
say  that  occasionally  students  seem  to  be 
“speaking  in  braille,”  I  would  refer  to  the 
tone  characterized  by  their  reading  softly  to 
themselves  as  they  cover  the  trackless  points. 
When  this  mumbling  is  turned  into  under¬ 
standable  English  it  retains  the  pattern  of 
braille — an  endless  monotone.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  any  scientific  connection  between 
the  reading  of  braille  and  the  tendency  for  a 
student’s  speech  to  become  less  colorful,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  such  a  ridiculous  suggestion 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  student 
is  held  in  abeyance  by  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

I  have  had  students  memorize  a  line  from 
braille  and  repeat  it  to  me  several  times  in 
a  monotone,  without  any  thought  or  attempt 
at  inflection  or  emphasis.  I  am  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  whether  this  is  purely  an 
individualistic  problem  or  whether  it  is  true 
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on  a  larger  scale.  The  frequency  of  the  oc¬ 
currence,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  common  fault.  Proper  use  of  the 
dictionary,  with  special  attention  to  the  accent 
marks,  will  aid  greatly  in  teaching  the  blind 
student  the  proper  emphasis  for  individual 
words  so  that  when  they  appear  in  combina¬ 
tion  he  may  be  relatively  acquainted  with 
them. 

There  are  two  effective  remedies  used  in 
training  the  blind  actor  to  read  his  lines  with 
expression.  First,  the  student  must  learn  his 
lines  perfectly  in  order  that  he  may  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  expression.  Quite  often  it 
is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  student 
that  the  line  is  flat  and  requires  alteration; 
more  often,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  be  coached.  It  is  always  better  to  permit 
the  student  to  give  his  own  interpretation  if 
it  does  not  deviate  too  far  from  an  accepted 
standard.  Failing  this,  suggestion  is  better 
than  imitation,  which  should  be  used  only  as 
a  last  resort.  This  same  factor  is  prevalent  in 
gesture  and  pose  as  we  shall  see  later.  The 
teacher  can  often  secure  the  desired  response 
by  suggesting  to  the  student  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  in  the  play — one  which  is 
perhaps  more  familiar  or  understandable  to 

the  student — and  achieve  the  transition  with 

\ 

a  minimum  of  imitation. 

A  major  factor  in  the  student’s  inability  to 
determine  the  proper  emphasis  is  due  to  his 
difficulty  in  picturing  punctuation.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  commas,  question  and  exclama¬ 
tion  marks,  as  well  as  other  punctuation, 
gives  the  seeing  student  an  idea  in  advance 
of  how  the  sentence  should  be  interpreted; 
while  the  blind  student  cannot  know  of  these 
designations  until  he  comes  across  them,  and 
then  it  is  usually  too  late  for  proper  expres¬ 
sion.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  ordinary  as 
well  as  to  play  reading. 

Another  valid  reason  for  complete  memori¬ 
zation  is  that  braille  hinders  the  student’s 
vocal  reaction.  In  this  case,  the  tongue  is 
quicker  than  the  finger  and  the  tendency  is 
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to  speak  before  the  full  meaning  of  the  line 
is  apparent.  The  seeing  student  possesses  the 
obvious  advantage  of  being  able  to  foresee. 

Another  method  of  training  the  blind  actor 
to  use  expression  is  to  read  poetry  with  him; 
that  is,  the  student  should  follow  the  text  in 
braille  and  read  aloud  with  the  instructor, 
repeating  the  words  as  nearly  in  sympathy 
as  possible.  This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating,  but  of  acquiring  the  feeling  of  the 
rhythm.  I  have  noted,  especially  in  English 
classes,  that  when  poetry  is  read  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  he  does  not  simultaneously  follow 
the  text,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to 
determine  complete  sentences.  Poetry  should 
naturally  be  read  with  the  pattern  of  the 
rhythm  in  mind,  but  the  concentration  re¬ 
quired  for  interpreting  the  braille  unfor¬ 
tunately  causes  a  neglect  of  the  rhythm. 

Faulty  enunciation  is  not  restricted  to  the 
blind;  almost  every  individual  practices  it  to 
some  extent.  Since  the  blind  are  limited  in 
pantomime,  it  is  essential  that  their  articula¬ 
tion  and  phrasing  be  accurate.  To  neglect 
articulation  and  pronunciation  is  to  throw 
away  two  of  the  greatest  dramatic  assets. 
Almost  anyone  can  enunciate  properly  with 
practice  and  care.  Most  inarticulation  is  the 
result  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  palate, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  lips  in  forming  the  various 
sounds.  The  blind  student  can,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  overcome  many  of  these  handicaps  by 
feeling  the  formation  of  the  mouth  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances. 

We  may  define  an  emotion  as  any  reaction 
of  the  mind  to  an  impression  made  upon  it 
by  some  exterior  circumstance  or  environ¬ 
mental  influence,  past  or  present.  And  then 
we  have  to  realize  immediately  that  the  blind 
are  limited  in  their  emotional  response  only 
because  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
experience  and  expression  common  to  seeing 
students.  Imagination,  however,  plays  a  great 
part  in  stimulating  the  student’s  emotions, 
in  creating  a  desire  to  act,  and  in  creating 
images.  Miss  McGuire,  in  the  article  men¬ 


tioned  earlier,  “The  Play’s  the  Thing,”  says: 

Acting  in  plays  is  bound  to  kindle  the  child’s 
imagination.  The  plight  of  the  unimaginative 
blind  child  is  indeed  a  sorry  one.  The  teacher  of 
dramatics  must  aid  him  to  build  up  a  reserve 
from  which  to  draw,  so  as  to  keep  him  from 
being  mentally  dependent  on  seeing  companions. 

And  continuing,  she  says  of  emotions: 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  his  emotions.  The 
blind  child  is  frequently  a  bundle  of  nerves  and 
repressed  emotions — thwarted  desires  for  play 
and  physical  freedom  he  hesitates  to  express  .  .  . 
The  play’s  the  thing — no  doubt  of  it!  Just  try  it. 
You  will  find  that  it  awakens  in  your  pupils 
that  dormant  need  of  emotional  freedom,  of  self- 
expression  which  was  stifled,  but  by  no  means 
killed  by  blindness.  .  .  .  They  almost  forget 
their  blindness;  they  throw  off  that  shyness 
which  was  not  natural  to  them  anyway.  From 
expressing  the  emotions  of  others,  they  are  led, 
before  you  know  it,  to  expressing  their  own 
emotions. 

Many  blind  students  have  the  idea  that  an 
emotion  must  be  a  highly  overwrought  con¬ 
dition  dealing  in  tremendous  range.  This, 
however,  is  erroneous,  for  an  emotion  cer¬ 
tainly  need  not  be  a  highly  excitable  state, 
but  any  particular  reaction  of  the  mind  to  the 
impressions  that  are  constantly  being  made 
upon  it.  Most  plays  in  the  modern  idiom 
afford  excellent  examples  of  reactions  that  are 
ordinary  and  quiet,  and  are  particularly 
adaptable  for  the  blind  student. 

The  play  on  which  the  dramatics  class  is 
at  present  working,  James  M.  Barrie’s  What 
Every  Woman  Knows,  is  typical  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  simplicity  of  Maggie,  the  leading 
woman  character,  is  reflected  in  the  disguising 
of  her  feeling  toward  her  husband,  John 
Shand,  in  order  that  she  may  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him  in  his  work.  This 
is  an  emotional  scope  not  beyond  the  range 
of  the  average  high  school  student.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Hamlet,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
entirely  unsuitable,  for  the  range  of  emotional 
experience  is  phenomenal. 
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In  teaching  the  blind  to  recognize  emo¬ 
tions  which  they  have  not  experienced  or 
which  they  do  not  recognize  in  any  particular 
play,  it  is  considered  fundamental  to  instruct 
them  in  the  basic  elating  and  tensing  emo¬ 
tions;  such  as  joy,  fear,  hope,  desire,  anger, 
wonder,  surprise,  and  others,  as  well  as  in  the 
depressing  and  relaxing  emotions;  such  as 
horror,  sadness,  grief,  shame,  and  many 
others.  The  blind  student  must  not  only  recog¬ 
nize  jealousy  when  he  runs  across  it,  but  he 
must  know  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  alternating 
action  of  the  sensations  of  love  and  anger. 
Any  actor,  blind  or  seeing,  must  analyze  the 
character  assigned  to  him;  he  must  ascertain 
the  mentality  of  his  character — what  sort  of 
environmental  influences  have  afTected  him 
and  what  sensations  have  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  character. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  embryo 
actor  to  realize  that  an  emotion  is  an  exterior 
sign.  An  emotion  is  caused  by  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  every  environmental  factor  that 
affects  the  mind,  either  by  elating  or  depress¬ 
ing  it;  and  it  must  produce  its  effect  through 
the  force  of  the  impression  which  begets  a 
sensation  in  the  nervous  system,  which,  in 
turn,  is  communicated  to  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  represented,  therefore,  by  an 
exterior  sign  which  we  term  emotion. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  explain  the 
proper  exterior  reaction  to  an  emotion;  for 
the  blind  students,  who  never  see  emotion 
registered  on  the  face  of  another,  often  fail 
to  respond  outwardly.  Many  will  argue  that 
if  emotion  is  felt  to  any  degree,  muscular  re¬ 
action  is  inevitable,  yet  this  is  not  necessarily 
true;  many  astute  criminals  have  trained 
themselves  to  show  no  sign  of  emotion,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  where  a  particular 
function  is  not  cultivated,  it  often  falls  into 
disuse.  The  emotional  suggestions  in  What 
Every  Woman  Knows  are  often  subtle,  and 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  point  out  their 
import.  Suggestion  and  analogy  are  again  the 
principal  methods  of  correction. 


The  blind  are  particularly  adaptable  when 
using  the  various  devices  at  their  disposal  for 
the  proper  utterance  of  lines.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  to  be  trained  in  the  various  types 
and  shadings  but  it  is  decidedly  to  their 
advantage  that  they  can  be  taught  to  speak 
effusively,  expulsively,  sighingly,  explosively, 
pantingly,  gaspingly,  and  sobbingly.  Proper 
breath  control  is,  of  course,  the  precursor  of 
proper  utterance.  The  training  employed  for 
efficient  utterance  also  serves  to  direct  em¬ 
phasis  along  the  correct  channels. 

Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  drama  and  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  the  blind  student  to  master. 
Speech  and  action  take  place  in  what  we  may 
term  “dramatic  time”  where  the  succession  of 
events  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  normal 
life,  and  the  student,  unless  he  possess  partial 
sight,  must  rely  almost  entirely  on  his  speech 
to  guide  his  timing.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
time  emotional  reactions  through  speech;  the 
passage  of  time  must  often  be  conveyed  to 
the  audience  through  vocal  utterance,  and  the 
sightless  actor  must  often  pace  his  move¬ 
ments  from  cues  alone. 

There  are,  however,  two  devices  that  aid 
the  student  in  adjusting  his  timing.  He  can, 
when  he  is  alone  on  the  stage,  count  the 
time  required  for  particular  stage  business 
and  so  determine  his  actions  accordingly;  he 
may  also  time  intervals  between  cues  where 
there  is  a  marked  break  in  the  text.  It  is 
essential,  of  course,  that  each  actor  know  his 
lines  perfectly  in  order  to  achieve  any  per¬ 
fection  in  timing.  Another  device,  some¬ 
what  cruder,  but  effective,  is  the  use  of 
narrow  strips  of  carpeting  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  a  blind  actor  on  the  stage  in 
order  that  he  will  not  wander  aimlessly  and 
waste  time,  and  rubber  mats  placed  at  loca¬ 
tions  where  he  is  to  be  stationary.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  student  must  memorize  care¬ 
fully  the  layout  of  the  stage  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  and  important  that  whenever  any¬ 
thing  on  the  stage  is  moved — furniture  or 
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properties — it  must  be  returned  to  its  exact 
place,  not  an  approximation. 

The  blind  actor  is  particularly  handicapped 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  proper  pose 
and  gesture.  Facial  expression  is  also  difficult 
to  portray  accurately.  There  are  between  fifty 
and  sixty  muscles  in  the  human  face  and  the 
endless  combinations  require  study  and  tech¬ 
nique.  It  is  naturally  better  for  any  actor 
to  know  how  to  mirror  on  his  countenance 
what  he  innately  feels,  rather  than  to  have  to 
practice  before  the  mirror  to  achieve  success. 
The  finest  actresses  in  the  motion  pictures,  for 
example,  demonstrate  this  point  effectively, 
for  the  close-up  permits  everyone  to  see  the  ex¬ 
pression,  while  on  the  stage  much  expression 
is  lost  if  one  is  not  in  a  good  seat.  Greta 
Garbo,  to  cite  the  finest  example,  can  express 
perfectly  anything  she  desires.  The  blind 
actor,  however,  usually  smiles  too  much  or 
too  little  and  subtle  gradations  and  instan¬ 
taneous  changes  of  facial  expression  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  in  the  totally  blind. 

The  instructor  strives  for  naturalness,  how¬ 
ever,  by  telling  the  student  something  funny; 
and  when  he  smiles  the  teacher  lets  him 
“see”  his  smile  by  feeling  his  lips  with  his 
finger  tips.  Relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles  is 
also  achieved  through  the  same  procedure. 
Needless  to  say,  the  eyes  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pressive  feature  of  the  face  and  without  their 
poignant  illumination,  perfection  in  this 
phase  of  acting  is  restricted.  The  proper 
facial  attitude  can  be  approximated  and 
greatly  enhanced  by  effective  speech. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Training  Young 
Blind  People  for  Public  Dramatic  Work,” 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Griswold  discusses  the  use 
of  pantomime: 

The  sighted  person  educated  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  self-consciousness  by  the  pantomime 
of  life’s  activities,  is  sure  that  he  can  interpret 
the  emotions  of  any  character  in  drama.  Inter¬ 
pretive  gesture  is  involuntary;  the  significance  of 
attitude  is  a  part  of  his  language  and  he  can 


take  up  the  work  of  impersonation  with  com¬ 
parative  confidence.  While  the  sighted  person  is 
familiar  with  sign  language,  to  the  blind  each 
gesture  is  a  revelation. 

Pantomime  is,  for  the  blind,  a  difficult  art 
and  one  that  requires  the  utmost  patience 
of  the  instructor  in  order  that  naturalness 
in  stage  business  and  gestures  may  be  secured. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  the 
desired  attitude  or  position  is,  again,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  student  that  he  adopt  a  gesture 
familiar  to  him  in  everyday  life  and  then 
imagine  the  character  that  he  is  interpreting 
as  using  that  particular  gesture.  An  actor 
should  appear  natural  at  all  times;  that  is, 
natural  in  the  character  he  is  portraying. 
With  patience  the  teacher  can  usually  discover 
an  analogy  that  will  convey  the  proper  im¬ 
pression  to  the  student.  Imitation  in  gesture 
and  pose  should  also  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  It  usually  takes  the  blind  student  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  a  seeing  student  to 
co-ordinate  his  lines  with  the  action. 

The  creating  and  sustaining  of  a  mood  is 
of  vital  importance  in  any  play  and  especially 
so  among  sightless  actors,  for  this  factor  in 
itself  is  of  great  assistance  in  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  pattern  of  continuity. 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  giving  the  blind  actors  assurance 
and  naturalness  in  their  stage  presence  is  not 
to  overstress  their  mistakes  but  rather  to 
minimize  them,  at  the  same  time  slowly 
changing  whatever  features  of  their  move¬ 
ments  appear  unnatural.  Many  of  these 
actors  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  patient 
voice  of  the  instructor  to  bring  out  their 
finest  effort.  We  must  remember  that  the 
blind  are  an  intelligent,  sensitive  group,  re¬ 
sponsive  in  every  respect  to  proper  training. 
Dramatics  represents  a  transition  from  their 
normal  activity  to  a  land  of  fantasy  which 
is  indeed  most  welcome,  for  it  allows  them 
to  bring  some  of  their  abstract  dreams  into 
concrete  reality. 


WARTIME  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS 

California  School  for  the  Blind 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


We  have  felt  the  stress  of  wartime  activi¬ 
ties  chiefly  in  the  features  of  rationing  and 
the  making  out  of  questionnaires  for  our 
boys  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  have 
a  few  losses  in  attendance  but  the  School  is 
continuing  practically  normal  activities. 


As  far  as  possible  we  are  co-operating  in  the 
war  program  not  only  in  the  purchase  of 
stamps  and  bonds  but  in  the  conduct  of 
school  work.  Our  limitations  in  this  direction, 
however,  are  so  definite  that  we  cannot  be 
said  to  be  carrying  out  a  war  program. 


Perkins  Institution 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 


Perkins  feels  the  impact  of  the  war,  as 
everyone  must  in  these  days.  Before  war  was 
declared,  we  established  a  defense  program; 
setting  up  air-raid  shelters  and  canteens,  hold¬ 
ing  drills,  giving  courses  in  First  Aid  and 
dealing  with  many  other  aspects  of  such  a 
program.  The  boys  and  girls  took  part  in 
knitting  for  the  Red  Cross,  making  stretchers, 
and  other  activities  of  that  type.  These  were 
all  contributory  in  character.  Now  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  reverse  situation,  in  that  em¬ 
phasis  is  not  on  what  we  can  contribute  but 
what  we  have  to  get  along  without.  Every 
aspect  of  rationing  and  control  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  conscientiously  here  at  Perkins. 

In  general,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  not 
losing  very  many  of  our  personnel  and  in 
having  adequate  supplies  for  our  well-being. 
Coal  has  always  been  used  for  heating  and, 
by  buying  two  thousand  tons  in  advance,  we 
are  assured  of  as  much  heat  as  we  ought  to 
have  during  this  school  year.  We  bought  in 
advance  large  quantities  of  canned  goods  and 
general  supplies.  Despite  our  ownership  of 


these,  however,  their  use  is  rationed.  An  in¬ 
teresting  example  is  butter.  We  usually  buy 
spring  butter,  and  this  year  we  placed  an 
order  for  thirty-five  hundred  pounds.  This 
order  was  smaller  than  in  the  past,  because 
we  are  using  oleomargarine  for  cooking, 
which  we  have  not  done  for  many  years. 
When  the  order  came  to  freeze  half  of  civilian 
butter,  half  of  ours  was  impounded.  Later, 
however,  it  was  released  on  the  basis  that  we 
are  a  charitable  institution.  Its  use  is  strictly 
rationed  in  each  cottage,  as  are  coflfee,  sugar, 
and  other  staples.  We  also  observe  a  meatless 
Tuesday. 

In  regard  to  help,  we  have  lost  two  men  in 
the  Maintenance  Department  to  the  Army, 
as  well  as  three  to  war  industry.  Not  all  of 
these  have  been  replaced.  On  the  teaching 
staff  we  have  lost  four  men  to  war  industry; 
while  two  doctors,  our  school  physician,  and 
the  ophthalmologist,  have  left,  one  joining 
the  Navy  and  the  other  enlisting  in  the 
Army.  We  have  lost  one  secretary  to  the 
WAVES.  Anticipating  the  difficulty  in  se- 
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curing  men  teachers,  two  years  ago  we  began 
to  fill  all  possible  positions  with  visually 
handicapped  men,  and  we  have  ten  such 
persons  on  our  staff  now.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  a  fairly  adequate  teaching 
staff.  Except  for  the  officers,  the  heads  of  the 
Music  and  Manual  Training  Departments 
who  are  beyond  the  age  limit,  and  two  part- 
time  music  teachers,  we  have  no  seeing  men 


on  the  professional  staff.  We  have  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils  than  formerly,  but  I  doubt 
if  we  can  attribute  this  entirely  to  the  war. 
We  are,  however,  constantly  losing  older  boys 
and  girls  who  are  taking  advantage  of  work 
opportunities.  This  has  made  our  Upper 
School  so  small  that  we  have  closed  one 
cottage  out  of  eight.  Our  Lower  School, 
is  filled  to  capacity  at  the  present  time. 


Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

J.  C.  LYSEN 


The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered  so  far  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  that  of 
carrying  on  our  work  with  a  dwindling  per¬ 
sonnel.  Already,  five  of  our  employees — four 
men  and  one  woman — have  left  to  enter  one 
or  another  of  the  wartime  services.  Three 
more  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
permit  them  to  accept  work  in  essential  war 
industries,  among  them,  Paul  Hoff,  our  in¬ 
structor  in  geography  and  other  subjects. 

Rationing,  of  course,  has  brought  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  We  have  managed  pretty 
well  as  far  as  sugar  is  concerned;  but  coffee 
has  proven  more  difficult. 

Now  we  are  finding  ourselves  unable  to  get 
canned  goods  as  we  used  to,  and  the  securing 
of  equipment  for  the  School  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  We  are  having  some 
trouble  obtaining  supplies  of  meat,  although 
we  have  not  been  especially  hard  hit  in  this 
way  so  far.  I  anticipate,  however,  that  this 
situation  may  grow  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

The  heating  of  our  buildings  has  presented 
no  great  problem.  Our  boilers  and  stoves  are 
heated  by  natural  gas  piped  in  from  the 
southern  states,  and  to  date  we  have  not 
been  limited  by  government  directives.  Over 
a  period  of  years  we  have  sought  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  used  at  the  School 
by  insulating  buildings,  by  weather  stripping 
windows  and  doors,  and  by  carrying  on  a 


constant  program  of  education;  all  of  which 
now  stands  us  in  good  stead. 

Holiday  transportation  at  Christmas  pre¬ 
sented  some  problems,  but  by  arranging  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  vacation  in 
such  a  manner  that  travel  took  place  during 
the  middle  of  the  week,  we  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  getting  all  our  children  home 
and  back  to  the  School.  We  had,  of  course, 
to  be  especially  careful  in  making  out  our 
schedules  and  in  providing  proper  supervisors 
in  large,  congested  depots  because  of  the 
tremendous  movement  of  civilians  and  others 
during  the  holiday  season. 

Inadvertently,  the  war  has  done  us  one 
good  turn.  Labor  shortages  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  area  have  resulted  in  job- 
openings  for  some  of  our  pupils.  Last  fall 
as  many  as  twenty-eight  of  our  older  boys 
worked  on  Saturdays  in  one  of  our  local 
nurseries;  and  later  on,  a  number  of  our  boys 
worked  at  the  Wilson  Packing  Company 
picking  turkeys  before  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays.  We  have  been  working 
during  the  present  school  year  with  a  view 
to  assisting  and  training  our  older  boys  and 
girls  for  jobs  next  summer  and  are  supple¬ 
menting  the  specific  training  of  students  with 
general  assignments  to  useful  work  around 
the  campus  in  order  to  encourage  greater 
general  activity. 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

The  History  of  Embossed  Types:  A  Lecture  Digest 


Embossed  print  for  finger  reading  is  of  two 
distinct  sorts;  that  consisting  of  lines  and 
that  of  points.  Naturally  the  first  imitated  the 
common  Roman  letters.  It  was  believed  that 
any  arbitrary  characters  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
associate  the  blind  from  the  seeing  and  so 
add  isolation  to  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Indeed,  most  early  teachers  of  the  blind 
accepted  such  conformity  on  principle.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  understood,  we  who  reject  the 
principle  so  far  as  it  concerns  embossed  read¬ 
ing  will  not  be  able  to  understand  how  and 
why  the  line  letter  enlisted  so  many  champions 
and  persisted  so  long.  The  line  letter  system 
known  as  Moon,  while  it  is  the  most  easily 
learned  by  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
people,  is  so  bulky,  costly,  and  unwritable 
that  its  use  is  confined  to  adults  among 
whom  it  still  maintains  a  large  circulation 
in  English-speaking  countries. 

All  the  other  alphabetic  line  systems,  which 
were  reasonably  economical  in  space,  lent 
themselves  so  poorly  to  finger  reading  that 
most  blind  people,  even  most  school  children, 
did  not  learn  to  read  the  books  embossed  for 
them.  About  1784,  a  Frenchman,  Valentin 
Haiiy,  had  embossed  the  first  book  and 
opened,  in  Paris,  the  mother  school  for  blind 
youth. 

A  little  before  1830,  Louis  Braille,  also  a 
Frenchman,  put  out  his  arbitrary  system, 
each  character  of  which  consisted  of  one  or 
more  of  six  points.  Though  most  pupils  of 
the  Paris  School  made  use  of  it,  especially 
for  tangible  writing,  yet  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  a  line  type  recognizable  by  the  eye 
kept  Braille’s  type  from  official  use  until 
1852.  But  thereafter  France  used  no  other. 
Britain  held  out  against  it  until  the  1870’s, 


when  Dr.  Armitage,  an  influential  blind  man, 
succeeded  there  in  substituting  braille  for  all 
others  except  Moon.  But  Germany  held  out 
against  it  officially  until  1888.  It  was  the 
universality  and  applicability  of  braille  in 
long  hand,  shorthand,  and  intermediate  ab¬ 
breviated  forms,  to  literature,  music  and 
mathematics — but  most  of  all  its  “Writability” 
by  the  blind  themselves — that  finally  united 
Europe  on  braille. 

Our  country,  as  a  whole,  held  longest  to  the 
line  type,  the  last  new  book  in  it  appearing 
in  1907  in  Boston.  The  Perkins  alumnae 
still  issue  their  yearly  meeting  call  in  it.  New 
York  point  and  American  braille,  modifica¬ 
tions  of  Braille’s  code  put  out  in  the  1870’s, 
had  gradually  won  over  many  of  our  schools. 
Each  system  having  warm  champions,  the 
contest  between  the  two  continued  nearly 
half  a  century — when  our  blind  themselves 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  made  a  world  sur¬ 
vey  and  reported  in  favor  of  uniting  the 
English-speaking  peoples  on  original  braille, 
the  alphabet  of  which  coincided  with  that  of 
the  other  western  nations.  Finally,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  English  and  American  experts  met 
in  London  in  1932  and  agreed  upon  a  uni¬ 
form  type. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
single  reading  and  writing  system  for  the 
blind  did  not  escape  the  usual  waste  of  the 
evolutionary  process.  But  it  had  gained  mean¬ 
while  better  embossing  appliances  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  better  embossing  and  better  books. 

The  line  letter  systems,  in  general,  were 
the  infliction  of  the  seeing  upon  the  blind; 
while  Moon  and  braille,  both  of  which  sur¬ 
vive  because  they  are  needed,  are  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  blind  themselves. 
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A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD 

There  is  a  deeper  significance  to  be  found  in 
these  words  today  than  in  the  peacetime  of  1930 
when  they  were  written.  Therefore  let  us  rededi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  Bill  of  Rights. 

If  we  want  civilization  to  march  forward  it 
will  march  not  only  on  the  feet  of  healthy 
children,  but  beside  them,  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der,  must  go  those  others — those  children  we 
have  called  handicapped — the  lame  ones,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  those  sick  in  body  and 
mind.  All  these  children  are  ready  to  be  en¬ 
listed  in  this  moving  army,  ready  to  make 
their  contribution  to  human  progress;  to 
bring  what  they  have  of  intelligence,  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  of  spiritual  beauty.  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  ignore  them. 

The  handicapped  child  has  a  right 

1.  To  as  vigorous  a  body  as  human  skill  can 
give  him. 

2.  To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his  handi¬ 
cap  that  he  can  be  economically  independent 
and  have  the  chance  for  the  fullest  life  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

3.  To  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  those 
who  understand  the  nature  of  the  burden  he  has 
to  bear  and  who  consider  it  a  privilege  to  help 
him  bear  it. 


4.  To  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not  set 
him  apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn 
or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  welcomes  him, 
exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child,  which  offers 
him  identical  privileges  and  identical  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

5.  To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no 
shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day  with  those 
things  which  make  it  worth  while,  with  com¬ 
radeship,  love,  work,  play,  laughter,  and  tears — 
a  life  in  which  these  things  bring  continually 
increasing  growth,  richness,  release  of  energies, 
joy  in  achievement. 

— From  The  Handicapped  Child:  Section  IV,  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion.  1930. 


BROOKLYN  ASSOCIATION  CELE¬ 
BRATES  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  celebrated  its  iooth 
anniversary  on  Saturday  evening,  March  27, 
with  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Bossert,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  During  the  evening  a  telegram  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Maritime  Commission  an¬ 
nouncing  that  it  had  awarded  the  Association 
the  Maritime  “M,”  together  with  the  Victory 
Fleet  Flag,  and  merit  badges  for  all  em¬ 
ployees,  “for  production  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.”  Congratulatory  messages  were  read 
from  President  Roosevelt,  New  York’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  and  New  York  City’s  Mayor  F.  H. 
La  Guardia. 

Mr.  Jacob  C.  Klinck,  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr. 
Marcus  C.  Hankinson,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Everett  M.  Clark,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  spoke  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “Century  of  Service.”  The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  were,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  whose  subject  was  “The  Needs  of 
the  Blind;”  and  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Knoeppel, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Society  for 
Crippled  Children. 
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PROGRAM  PLANS  FOR  THE 
A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION 

“The  Blind  in  the  War  and  Postwar 
World”  will  be  the  theme  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  July 
12-16,  according  to  plans  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  at  its  initial  meeting  on 
March  n. 

The  Convention  will  open  at  8  p.m.  on 
July  12  with  an  address  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
president,  as  well  as  an  address  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  state  official. 

At  the  9  a.m.  to  12:30  session  on  July  13, 
reports  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  the 
War-Blind  Committee,  and  the  Professional 
Standards  Committee  will  be  made,  follow¬ 
ing  which  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  will  give  the  Convention  keynote  ad¬ 
dress.  At  the  2  to  3:30  o’clock  session,  to  be 
followed  by  meetings  of  the  various  sections, 
the  “American  Beveridge  Plan”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  probably  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  with  a  discussion 
of  this  Plan.  When  the  Sections  convene  at 
3:30  o’clock,  the  first  order  of  business  will  be 
the  election  of  officers.  Plans  for  Section 
meetings  are  being  made  by  Section  chair¬ 
men  in  co-operation  with  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  8  o’clock  there  will  be  another 
general  session  addressed  by  a  prominent 
speaker. 

Placement  of  the  blind  will  be  the  major 
topic  to  be  considered  at  the  sessions  on  July 
14.  From  9  a.m.  to  n  a.m.  there  will  be 
speakers  representing  governmental  agencies 
and  private  industry,  followed  by  Section 


meetings  to  discuss  placement.  At  2  o’clock 
reports  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be  made. 
At  3  o’clock  the  Convention  will  again  go 
into  sectional  meetings  to  discuss  placement. 
The  Shotwell  dinner  will  be  at  6:30  o’clock, 
followed  by  a  reception.  In  addition  to  the 
presentation  of  the  Shotwell  Award,  there 
will  be  one  nationally  known  speaker  at  the 
dinner. 

Integration  of  federal,  state,  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  will  be  considered  from 
9  a.m.  to  10:3,0  on  July  15,  with  the  Program 
Committee  planning  this  meeting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Committee  on  Integrated 
and  Differentiated  Services  for  the  Blind. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  period  following 
speakers  from  federal,  state,  and  local  agen¬ 
cies.  The  War-Blind  Committee  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  program  from  10:30  to  12:30 
o’clock  with  prominent  federal  officials  par¬ 
ticipating.  The  afternoon  session  on  the  final 
day  will  open  at  2  o’clock  with  summaries  of 
findings  of  sectional  meetings  being  pre¬ 
sented.  Following  this  there  will  be  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Necrology  Committee,  Resolutions 
Committee  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  new 
business.  Invitations  for  the  next  convention 
and  the  installation  of  officers  will  come  as 
the  final  matters  of  business. 

The  Program  Committee  as  well  as  chair¬ 
men  of  Sections  are:  MacEnnis  Moore,  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Paul  G. 
Conlan,  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Stella  Plants;  and  Alfred  Allen,  Mr. 
Salmon,  and  Col.  Baker,  ex-officio. 
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A  CONGRESSMAN’S  VIEWS 

In  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  ].  C.  Lysen 
of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Minnesota  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  which  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  Barden  bill  (H.  R.  699), 
has  expressed  certain  views  with  reference  to 
Federal  control  of  State  programs.  Because 
these  views  are  important,  your  Board  of 
Directors  felt  you  would  all  be  interested  and 
has  obtained  permission  to  publish  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  follows. 

A.  Allen,  Secretary-General 

February  3,  1943 
Representative  Walter  H.  Judd 
U.  S.  Legislature 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Judd: 

I  know  that  you  are  terribly  busy  these  days, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  we,  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  the  blind,  are  interested  in 
House  bill  699,  and  its  companion,  Senate  bill 
180.  The  House  bill  was  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Graham  Barden  of  North  Carolina, 
and  comes  as  close  as  anything  can  to  serving 
the  cause  of  the  war-blinded  and  the  industrially 
blinded  in  a  rehabilitation  way. 

Although  our  work  is  teaching,  we  naturally 
are  interested  in  placement.  Anything  that  you 
can  do  to  further  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
be  appreciated  by  myself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C. 

February  2j,  1943 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Dear  Mr.  Lysen: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  endorsing  the  principles 
of  the  Barden  bill,  H.  R.  699,  may  I  say  that  I 


received  appointment  to  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  has  been  holding  hearings  for 
some  days  on  this  bill. 

There  is,  I  think,  unanimous  support  among 
the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  but  there  is  disagreement  on  two 
chief  points:  (1)  Whether  provision  for  re¬ 
habilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  civilians 
should  be  included  in  one  bill  or  covered  in 
several  bills,  and  (2)  whether  the  administration 
of  it  is  to  be  centralized  or  decentralized;  that 
is,  by  the  federal  government  or  by  the  states. 

The  veterans’  organizations  agree  that  H.  R. 
699  will  give  as  good  provision  and  proper 
rehabilitation  training  and  placement  for  the 
disabled  veterans  as  a  separate  bill.  But  they 
feel,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  all  legislation 
for  veterans  should  be  separate  from  that  for 
other  sections  of  the  population.  If  it  were  to  be 
a  question  of  either  the  disabled  veterans  or  the 
civilians,  I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  unani¬ 
mous  decision  in  favor  of  the  disabled  veterans, 
because  they  certainly  are  the  nation’s  first  ob¬ 
ligation. 

I  hope,  however,  that  there  will  be  adequate 
provision  for  civilians  too,  including  the  ninety 
per  cent  or  more  of  veterans,  who  will  not  be 
disabled  while  in  service,  but  may  be  disabled 
after  returning  to  civilian  life.  I  do  not  regard 
such  legislation  as  a  charity,  or  even  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  federal  government  to  provide 
vocational  training  for  all  disabled  citizens;  I 
approve  it  primarily  because  I  believe  it  is 
sound  economically,  and  wholly  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  to  get 
him  transformed  from  a  tax-eater  into  a  tax¬ 
payer — from  a  receiver  of  assistance  to  a  nor¬ 
mally  self-respecting,  self-sustaining  citizen.  That 
applies  no  matter  when,  or  how,  or  where  he 
received  his  disability. 

On  the  second  point,  there  have  been  so 
many  instances  where  agencies  of  the  federal 
government,  which  were  intended  to  be  merely 
assistant  or  supervisory  to  state  programs,  have 
been  engineered  by  ambitious  men  in  control 
here,  so  that  there  was  absolute  control  over 
the  local  boards  or  commissions  set  up  in  the 
states  to  administer  their  respective  programs. 

It  is  recognized  there  is  the  danger  that  some 
states  will  not  have  effective  boards  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  and  that  some  of  the  federal 
money  granted  to  them  may  not  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  it  is  felt  that  there  is  much 
less  danger  in  that  than  in  the  chance  of  getting 
a  person  in  charge  of  the  federal  agency  who 
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can  use  all  of  the  state  boards  as  means  to  pro¬ 
mote  political  ends.  This  has  been  done  in  so 
many  other  fields,  of  which  you  doubtless  are 
aware,  that  it  does  constitute  a  danger  which  the 
Committee  cannot  rightly  ignore. 

In  the  past,  I  think  the  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  operated  remarkably  well, 
with  satisfactory  relations  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government.  The  present  rebellion 
in  Congress  against  giving  any  more  power  to 
the  federal  government  is  a  case  where  the  well- 
administered  agencies  suffer  because  of  those 
agencies  which  have  been  badly  administered. 

I  think  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  out 
favorably  when  adequate  safeguards  have  been 
incorporated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Judd,  M.  C.  $th  District,  Minnesota 


FLORIDA  DEVELOPS  A  NEW 
TRADE 

Down  in  the  deep  South  six  colored  men 
having  been  placed  in  war  industry  by  the 
Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Marine  Construction  Company  of  that  city. 

After  a  careful  survey  it  was  decided  to  try 
out  these  men  in  caulking  the  flat  bottoms  of 
barges  that  are  being  built  bottom  side  up. 
A  few  days  of  training  showed  the  actual 
caulking  operation  impracticable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  blind  man,  but  that  he  could  readily  excel 
in  rolling  or  spinning  the  oakum  used  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Harrison,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  whose  in¬ 
terest  made  this  experiment  possible,  has 
erected  a  small  frame  building,  where  the 
oakum  can  be  stored  and  the  men  work  by 
themselves.  In  order  to  increase  their  speed, 
special  attention  was  given  to  each  man’s 
position,  so  there  would  be  no  lost  motion 
and  he  could  work  long  hours  without  undue 
tiring.  It  was  found  that  a  low  seat  with  the 
back  slightly  inclined  is  desirable  so  that 
when  a  worker’s  feet  are  flat  on  the  floor,  his 
knees  will  be  a  bit  higher  than  his  hips  and 
allow  a  better  pressure  with  his  spinning 
hand. 
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The  oakum,  a  jute  or  hemp-like  fibre  tarred 
and  pressed  into  ribbon  strips  about  \x/i  to  2 
inches  wide,  comes  in  balled  skeins,  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  centre.  The  worker 
places  one  of  these  on  the  floor  at  his  left  and 
brings  the  end  up  over  his  knees,  which 
should  be  protected  by  a  divided  apron  of 
some  heavy  material  that  will  stay  in  place. 
He  next  runs  his  fingers  over  this  length  of 
oakum,  finding  and  picking  out  any  hard  bits 
that  have  lodged  there,  then  with  a  slight 
swinging  motion  of  the  left  knee,  or  a  pull 
with  his  hand,  he  stretches  this  length  and 
with  his  right  hand  pressed  against  his  right 
knee  rolls  or  spins  the  length  that  lies  in  his 
lap  into  a  roll  of  even  size  and  thickness. 
This  completed,  he  repeats  the  operation, 
dropping  the  finished  roll  on  the  floor  at  his 
right. 

As  a  single  barge  requires  “literally  miles’* 
of  spun  oakum,  to  quote  the  superintendent 
of  the  Company,  and  as  it  takes  two  spinners 
to  supply  one  caulker,  employment  should  be 
found  for  numbers  of  blind  persons;  especially 
as  this  process  of  spinning  oakum  can  be 
done  more  evenly  by  those  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  sense  of  touch. 

While  the  Miami  Lighthouse  staff  is  espe¬ 
cially  happy  to  have  found  a  field  for  the 
employment  of  colored  blind  throughout  the 
South,  they  realize  that  this  process  of  oakum 
spinning  has  no  color  or  geographical  line,, 
and  that  it  can  be  used  for  young  and  old, 
men  or  women,  educated  or  illiterate;  and 
that  individuals  trained  in  this  work  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  trade  which  pays  a  living  wage 
wherever  wooden  ships  are  being  constructed,, 
in  this  or  foreign  lands. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Marine  Con¬ 
struction  Company  for  the  opening  of  this 
new  and  comprehensive  field  for  employment 
of  the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  Navy 
orders  will  pour  in  to  keep  all  sightless  people 
in  the  Miami  area  busy. 

Athene  S.  Foster 
Managing  Director 
Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  has  issued  Amendment  No. 
195,  effective  January  1,  1943,  which  reads  as 
follows:  “Ordering  offices  are  notified  that 
prices  on  any  orders  shall  be  those  in  effect 
as  of  date  of  allocation  rather  than  date  of 
subsequent  purchase  orders.”  This  has  always 
been  the  procedure  we  have  followed.  If  you 
are  having  any  controversy  with  any  of  the 
ordering  offices,  please  quote  this  ruling. 

An  emergency  alternate  Federal  Specifica¬ 
tion,  effective  February  10,  1943,  has  changed 
whisk  broom  specifications  so  that  cloth 
covered,  fiber,  or  wood  disks  or  plastic  caps 
are  acceptable  instead  of  the  nickel-ball-cap 
and  ring.  Packing  requirements  have  also 
been  changed.  Official  copies  of  the  changes 
have  been  sent  to  workshops  participating  in 
government  whisk  broom  orders.  If  anyone 
else  is  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy,  please 
write  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1310  South 
Newberry  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  just 
issued  a  circular  illustrating  the  leather  goods 
which  it  has  placed  on  sale.  This  organization 
is  offering  the  leather  belts  and  suspenders 
shown  in  the  circular  only  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  individual  blind  persons  who  are 
interested. 

The  use  of  metal  strapping  on  containers 
has  been  limited  by  the  War  Production 
Board  Conservation  Order  M-261.  We  sug¬ 
gest  you  write  to  the  U.  S.  Information 
Center,  1400  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  request  a  copy  of  Release  No. 


WPB-T-1646,  “Metal  Strapping  on  Con¬ 
tainers  Limited,”  or  Conservation  Order 
M-261. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Control  Materials  Plan  which  covers 
all  users  of  copper,  steel,  and  aluminum. 
Anyone  using  these  materials  should  contact 
his  local  War  Production  Board  for  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  whether  he  must  file  reports  under 
this  plan. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Chicago 
on  February  16  and  17  was  attended  by  over 
fifty  persons,  including  42  workshop  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  24  states. 

In  a  short  address,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  vice-president  of  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  reminded  the  group,  as  he 
had  done  on  previous  occasions,  that  the 
various  states  should  seek  state  legislation 
similar  to  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  and  offered 
the  services  of  the  Foundation  to  assist  in 
obtaining  such  legislation. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  manager  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  gave  the  following 
report:  During  the  year  1942,  53  workshops 
participated  in  government  orders,  giving 
employment  to  2,223  blind  persons.  The  total 
wages  paid  to  the  blind  on  government  or¬ 
ders  were  $943,319.42  for  the  year  1942.  The 
total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  on  all  workshop 
business  during  that  year  were  $1,521,276.68. 
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Since  the  start  of  the  government  program, 
i, 068  additional  blind  workers  were  given 
employment  owing  to  the  volume  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders.  (These  are  the  totals  of  47  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  that  have  reported  to 
date.) 

Mr.  Kleber  reported  also  on  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  Retail  Sales  Plan, 
giving  the  figures  for  the  past  year  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  and  the  Wichita  School 
and  Shop  for  the  Blind,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Both  of  these  agencies  showed  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  retail  sales,  indicating  that 
the  program  was  most  successful. 

Mr.  Kleber  cautioned  the  workshops  once 
again  against  publicizing  any  figures  relating 
to  quantities  ordered  by  the  government,  and 
suggested  that  the  shops  confine  their  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  number  of  blind  employed  and 
the  wages  paid  them. 

The  Control  Materials  Plan  was  explained 
briefly.  It  was  recommended  that  the  work- 
1  shop  managers  contact  their  local  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  office  to  ascertain  what  action 
they  should  take  now  in  anticipation  of  this 
Plan. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  workshop  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  as  a  Nominating  Committee 
to  nominate  seven  accredited  representatives 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  to  replace  the  seven  members 
whose  terms  had  expired:  Mr.  McCarthy, 
chairman,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mrs.  Cameron. 

The  afternoon  session  was  made  up  of 
round-table  discussions.  Mr.  -Salmon  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  invited  to  represent  the 
blind  on  the  Broom  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  The  purpose  of 
this  Committee  is  to  assist  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  in  determining  what  brooms  can 
be  made  for  the  duration,  for  the  purpose  of 
.  conserving  critical  materials,  and  to  assist  the 
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broom  industry  to  continue  in  business.  A 
copy  of  the  proposed  “L”  order  is  printed  in 
the  February  16  issue  of  the  Broom  Corn 
News.  The  proposed  order  on  metal  case 
brooms  appears  in  the  February  23  issue. 

A  very  lengthy  discussion  was  held  on  the 
subject  of  overhead  and  what  standard  for¬ 
mula  could  be  used  by  the  workshops  in 
determining  overhead  costs.  It  was  suggested 
that  if  50%  of  the  complete  labor  cost  was 
allowed,  plus  10%  of  the  material  cost,  it 
would  represent  a  fair  figure  for  overhead. 
Many  of  the  workshops  were  interested  in 
the  piece  rates  paid  by  other  workshops.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  was  requested 
to  send  this  information  to  participating  agen¬ 
cies  making  brooms,  eliminating  the  names 
of  the  workshops  from  the  charts. 

Various  questions,  such  as  the  amount  of 
materials  required  in  the  construction  of 
brooms  and  the  best  methods  of  packing, 
were  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  as  far 
as  possible,  allocations  be  based  on  uniform 
packaging  requirements. 

It  was  suggested  that  all  workshops  manu¬ 
facturing  brooms  should  be  interested  in 
making  whisk  brooms  in  view  of  the  fact 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  short 
corn  available.  Ten  per  cent  of  a  shop’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  brooms  was  suggested  as  a  good 
workable  proportion  for  whisk  brooms.  All 
workshops  not  making  whisk  brooms  for  the 
government  at  this  time  were  requested  to 
notify  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  of 
approximately  how  many  they  could  make 
per  month,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  government  orders. 

It  was  recommended  that  all  workshops 
for  the  blind  join  the  National  Broom  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  industry. 

A  short  discussion  was  held  on  the  piece 
rates  paid  by  different  workshops  and  the 
cost  of  their  mop  materials.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  National  Industries  for  the 
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Blind  prepare  a  chart  showing  these  figures 
and  mail  it  to  workshops  making  mops, 
eliminating  the  names  of  the  workshops. 

Mr.  Kleber  presented  the  Mail  Order  Plan. 
He  stated  that  its  purpose  is  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  workshops  by  mail.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  refer  this  plan  to  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  further  discussion  and  action. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in 
the  Mail  Order  Plan  is  hand-woven  rugs, 
the  workshops  were  requested  to  notify  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  looms  they  had  on  hand  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  yards  they  could  weave  per  day. 

A  new  door  mat,  made  of  wooden  links, 
developed  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  was  shown  to  the  workshop  managers 
for  their  consideration.  Any  workshop  wish¬ 
ing  full  details  of  the  complete  plan,  which 
is  now  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out, 
should  request  full  particulars  from  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  round  table  discussion  on  sewing 
articles  held  February  17,  a  lengthy  discussion 
was  held  on  workshop  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  group  that  the  sheltered  workshop  was  a 
place  primarily  for  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  who  were  unable  to 
be  placed  in  general  industry.  When  their 
ability  to  produce  is  such  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  private  industry,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  accomplish  this. 

Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind  presented 
a  new  type  of  mop  handle  made  entirely 
from  wood.  It  was  turned  over  to  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  for  development  so 
that  it  would  be  available  to  all  these  work¬ 
shops. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  number  of  colleges  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  War  Department  for  train¬ 


ing  purposes,  and  since  these  schools  are 
using  a  great  many  items  listed  on  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-Made  Products,  but  are 
not  purchased  under  the  schedule,  it  was  felt 
it  would  be  advisable  for  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  to  work  out  some  plan  to  try 
and  secure  business  from  this  group  which 
can  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  gov¬ 
ernment  orders. 

During  discussion,  it  was  brought  out  that 
many  of  the  workshops  have  developed  new 
attachments,  devices  and  equipment  which 
increase  their  production  and  safeguard  their 
blind  workmen.  It  was  requested  that  full 
details  of  these  attachments,  together  with 
drawings,  etc.  be  sent  to  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  so  that  the  information  could 
be  disseminated  to  all  the  workshops. 


BARNES  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Applications  are  now  being  received  for  the 
next  year’s  work  at  the  Barnes  Agricultural 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Henniker,  N.  H.,  and 
anyone  interested  in  this  type  of  training  is 
invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Merton  M.  Lake, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  The  next  course  will  probably 
start  October  1. 

In  announcing  this  course,  Mr.  Lake  re¬ 
ports  that  the  students  are  making  excellent 
progress  in  adapting  themselves  to  farm  work. 
Young  blind  men  from  Illinois,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  are  fast  learning  to  become  farm 
workers.  They  are  being  taught  to  milk  and 
to  handle  cattle,  to  do  all  kinds  of  general 
farm  work,  and  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
use  of  all  farm  tools.  A  new  poultry  building 
and  workshop  have  been  completed,  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  learning  to  construct  poultry  feeders 
and  other  equipment  made  from  wood.  They 
are  also  given  instruction  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  all  phases  of  poultry  husbandry. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  WORKERS 
WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Another  summer  training  course  for  work¬ 
ers  with  the  adult  blind  will  be  given  this 
year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  from  June  28  to 
August  6.  The  first  course  of  this  kind  was 
given  last  summer  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  proved  so  valuable  as  a  “refresher” 
course,  and  in  enabling  home  teachers  who 
lacked  some  of  the  formal  requirements  to 
qualify  for  A.A.W.B.  certification,  that  it  was 
decided  to  conduct  a  similar  course  during 
the  summer  of  1943. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  this  year  will 
cover  a  wider  variety  of  subjects  such  as 
fundamental  principles  of  psychology  for  the 
use  of  home  teachers;  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology  in  the  home  teaching  of 
the  blind;  fundamentals  of  social  work;  com¬ 
munity  resources  in  social  work;  causes  of 
blindness  and  their  social  effects;  administra¬ 
tion  of  social  agencies;  vocational  adjustment; 
and  history  and  philosophy  of  work  with  the 
blind.  These  courses  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  experienced  work¬ 
ers  for  the  adult  blind,  including  home 
teachers,  social  workers,  placement  agents, 
and  executives  of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

There  are  no  formal  academic  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  course,  but  stu¬ 
dents  who  meet  the  usual  requirements  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  will  be 
able  to  obtain  college  credits  for  certain  of  the 
courses  to  be  offered  during  this  summer 
session. 

Those  interested  in  this  announcement  are 


urged  to  indicate  their  intention  to  register 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since,  if  by 
May  15  there  are  not  sufficient  registrations 
for  each  of  the  courses  listed,  one  or  more  of 
them  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  co-ordina¬ 
tor,  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOUNDATION  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial  Medal 
awarded  annually  by  the  Foundation  to  the 
sightless  student  studying  on  a  scholarship 
from  the  Foundation  and  whose  academic 
record  has  been  of  the  highest,  has  been  given 
this  year  to  Robert  Conway,  now  a  student 
of  the  Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and 
Surgery.  Mr.  Conway  holds  the  highest  av¬ 
erage  in  his  class,  and  has  secured  average 
grades  higher  than  any  student  previously 
honored  in  this  way  by  the  Foundation. 

REPRINT  AVAILABLE 

The  Foundation  announces  that  it  has  on 
hand  a  limited  supply  of  reprints  of  “Blind¬ 
ness  and  Conservation  of  Sight,”  by  C.  Edith 
Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  which  appears 
in  the  1943  Social  W or \  Year  BooJ{.  Copies 
of  this  reprint  will  be  sent  on  request. 


What  are  the  latest  Talking  Boo\s?  Bead 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  in\- 
print  edition,  free;  Talking  Boo\  edition, 
$1.00  a  year .  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
Yor\  City. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


“I  Speak  for  the  Blind,”  by  Karsten  Ohn- 
stad,  is  found  in  The  Christian  Herald  for 
January,  1943*  The  article,  which  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  author’s  experiences  as  a  blind 
man,  closes  with  the  following  observation: 
“Every  blind  person  employed  now  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  can  work  as 
well  as  any  one  means  a  place  for  a  soldier 
who  returns  blind  from  the  war.” 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  contains  an  article,  “Washington 
State  Programs  for  the  Blind,”  by  Gwen 
Hardin,  to  which  is  attached  the  following 
explanatory  note:  “Administrative  patterns 
in  state  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  vary 
among  the  states  as  do  laws,  appropriations, 
needs,  and  facilities.  This  article  on  the 
Washington  State  programs  is  presented  for 
its  interest  to  Bulletin  readers  in  showing  the 
development  of  one  type  of  state  program; 
it  does  not  imply  Social  Security  Board  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  adoption  by  other  states.” 

“Common  Causes  of  Blindness,”  by  John 
O.  McReynolds,  in  Hygeia  for  December, 

1942,  discusses  four  major  diseases  responsi¬ 
ble  for  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  partial  and 
complete  blindness, — ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
trachoma,  cataract,  and  glaucoma.  Of  these 
four  the  first  mentioned,  ophthalmia  neo¬ 
natorum,  has  now  largely  been  brought  un¬ 
der  control. 

“Why  We  Employ  Aged  and  Handi¬ 
capped  Workers,”  by  Edsel  Ford,  is  found  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  February  6, 

1943.  To  quote  the  author:  “Our  company  is 


one  of  those  which  have  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  practiced  the  utilization  of  phys¬ 
ically  impaired  workers.  Today  we  employ 
1208  totally  or  partially  blind  men.  All  but 
two  of  them  were  sightless  when  they  came 
seeking  work — and  found  it.” 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
December,  1942,  includes  “Services  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Clinics  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,”  by  Andrew  W.  Brown.  Clinical 
psychology  is  described  as  follows:  “A  form 
of  applied  psychology  that  aims  to  define  the 
behavior  capacities  and  behavior  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  individual  through  methods  of 
measurement,  analysis,  and  observation,  and 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  integration  of  these 
findings  with  data  secured  from  the  physical 
examination  and  social  histories,  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  that  individual.” 

The  October,  1942,  issue  of  the  same  peri¬ 
odical  contains  in  its  “News  and  Comments” 
section  the  article,  “Puppets  or  Individuals?” 
by  Geraldine  Scholl — a  discussion  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  versus  the  subjective  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  special  reference  to  the  education 
of  Helen  Keller  and  to  Alec  Templeton.  The 
author  concludes  that  both  systems  have  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  so  that  a  course 
must  be  chosen  that  will  include  the  best 
features  of  each. 

Science  Digest  for  January,  1943,  includes 
“Training  Seeing  Eye  Dogs,”  by  Dickson 
Hartwell.  This  is  a  condensation  from  the 
book  Dogs  Against  Darkness,  by  the  same 
author.  Helga  Lende 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK 


FIRST  TALKING  BOOKS  IN  PORTUGUESE 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Brazilian 
government,  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  has  prepared  a 
group  of  Talking  Books  in  Portuguese  which 
it  is  sending  to  Brazil  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
there. 

The  preparation  of  the  Talking  Books  in 
Portuguese  was  carried  out  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  in 
the  Library  with  the  advice  and  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Fernando  Lobo,  Councilor  of  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington.  All  of  the 
discs  were  recorded  in  the  Recording  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Library  with  the  assistance  of 
the  office  in  charge  of  the  Books  for  the 
Adult  Blind  program. 

The  interest  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
in  the  possibility  of  adopting  Talking  Books 
in  the  work  it  is  doing  for  the  blind  of  Brazil 
began  last  year  when  Mme.  Lydia  de  Q. 
Sambaquy,  Librarian  of  the  Departmento 
Administrativo  do  Servico  Publico,  which  is 
the  Brazilian  civil  service,  spent  several 
months  on  a  special  fellowship  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mme.  Sambaquy  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wide  use  of  Talking  Books  by 
blind  readers  in  this  country,  and  informed 
the  Library  about  the  extensive  project  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  sponsored  by  the  DASP 
at  the  Instituto  Benjamin  Constant  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Mme.  Sambaquy  interested  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  in  the  undertaking  and 
a  plan  was  worked  out  for  the  production  of 
a  special  series  of  records  composed  of  se¬ 
lections  from  the  literary  classics  of  Brazil 
and  recited  by  native  Brazilians  in  Portu¬ 
guese. 


Mme.  Sambaquy  herself  read  the  first  re¬ 
cording  to  be  made — that  of  a  Brazilian 
children’s  story — and  she  also  obtained  as 
readers  other  members  of  the  DASP  who 
were  in  this  country  studying  the  administra¬ 
tive  processes  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Senor  Mario  Pedrosa,  of  the  Pan-American 
Union;  Senor  Jose  Famadas,  of  New  York, 
and  the  noted  Brazilian  poetess,  Doha  Ana 
Amelia  Carneiro  Quieiroz  de  Mendoca,  also 
read  some  of  the  material  in  the  series. 

A  total  of  twenty-one  discs,  comprising 
forty-two  sides,  were  recorded.  On  these  are 
included  selections  of  romantic  poetry,  the 
satirical  short  stories  of  Machado  de  Assis, 
a  complete  novel,  Iracema,  by  Jose  de  Alen- 
car;  mystic  descriptions  of  Brazilian  land¬ 
scapes  and  folk  types  by  Euclides  da  Cunha, 
and  the  writings  of  such  political  figures  as 
Joaquim  Nabuco  and  Rui  Barboaa,  and  other 
examples  of  the  major  forms  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  classical  period  of  Brazilian 
literature,  the  19th  century. 

The  completed  Talking  Books  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  machine  on  which  they  are  played  are 
being  presented  to  the  Instituto  Benjamin 
Constant  where  they  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Brazilian  blind. 

A  CATALOG  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 

A  catalog  which  lists  the  Talking  Books  re¬ 
corded  in  seven  years,  from  August  1934  to 
June  1941 — the  bulk  of  the  Talking  Book  li¬ 
brary,  over  five  hundred  titles — has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind  Division.  This  catalog  is 
a  compilation  of  previous  lists. 
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TALKING  BOOK  CLASSICS 

Among  the  many  books  and  readings  which 
are  recorded  in  the  sound  studios  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  there 
are  always  some  which  are  so  ideally  adapted 
to  the  sound  reproduction  medium  that  they 
can  truly  be  called  Talking  Book  classics. 
How  Green  Was  My  Valley  is  such  a  book. 
Read  with  the  authentic  Welsh  accent  by 
Rhys  Williams,  the  Welsh  actor  who  ap¬ 
peared  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  The  Corn 
is  Green,  and  in  the  motion  picture  version 
of  How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  the  book  has 
an  appeal  it  could  hardly  have  for  those  who 
read  it  in  inkprint  form  without  having  any 
idea  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Another  similarly  distinguished  recording  is 
The  Flying  Y or\shireman,  in  which  the 
author,  Eric  Knight,  who  was  killed  in  the 
crash  of  a  transport  plane  in  Surinam,  Dutch 
Guiana,  on  January  20,  read  his  story  with  a 
Yorkshire  dialect,  genuine,  but  modified 
somewhat  in  order  to  make  it  comprehensible 
to  American  ears.  Another  book  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  author’s  voice  and  per¬ 
sonality  is  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,  the  col¬ 
lected  speeches  of  Winston  Churchill.  For 
this  recording  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  kindly  allowed  the  Foundation  to 
use  all  of  their  available  transcriptions  of 
Churchill’s  addresses  made  over  the  radio,  so 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  book  is  carried  by 
the  voice  of  the  author  himself. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


A  typical  instance  of  the  success  that  can  be 
attained  by  a  blind  person  who  uses  his 
abilities  and  gifts  to  the  full  received  notice 
recently  in  the  Roanoke  Times,  Roanoke, 
Virginia.  The  occasion  was  the  marking  of 
the  completion  of  a  quarter  century  of  service 


by  Paul  N.  Derring,  blind  Y.M.C.A.  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Before  an  audience  of  three  hundred  of  his 
friends  who  had  gathered  to  honor  him,  Mr. 
Derring  heard  himself  termed  “the  most 
trusted  and  beloved  man  on  the  campus,”  by 
the  President  of  Virginia  Tech,  and  as  “the 
best  known  and  best  loved”  citizen,  by  the 
Mayor  of  Blacksburg.  During  his  twenty- 
five  years  as  “Y”  secretary,  Mr.  Derring  has 
comforted  and  guided  hundreds  of  students; 
many  of  these  students  returned  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  in  person  at  the  recent  cere¬ 
mony  at  Virginia  Tech,  and  hundreds  of 
others  sent  letters  expressing  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  his  help  in  times 
past. 

Totally  blind  since  a  firearms  accident 
robbed  him  of  his  sight  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  has  never  let  that  prevent  him  from 
accomplishing  ■  his  purpose  of  helping  his 
fellow  men.  He  studied  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Later,  he  completed  gradu¬ 
ate  study  for  a  master’s  degree  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Katherine  Smith  has  been  on  the  Buffalo- 
Courier  since  1927,  five  days  after  graduating 
from  Vassar.  Immediately  after  graduation 
Miss  Smith,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  set 
out  to  find  work  on  a  newspaper.  Buffalo  was 
her  first  stop  and  there  she  got  the  job  she 
has  held  ever  since.  She  writes  a  Sunday  col¬ 
umn,  “A  Good  Listener,”  and  is  also  a  feature 
writer  for  the  paper. 

She  speaks  French  and  Spanish  fluently. 
Several  years  ago  she  went  to  South  America 
for  the  paper  and  did  most  of  her  interview¬ 
ing  of  well-known  South  Americans  in 
Spanish.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  owns  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Lassie. 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  revised  edition  is 
in  preparation.  Price  $1.25. 


REPORTING  ON  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WARTIME 


Statistics  recently  announced  by  The  New 
Beacon,  the  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
show  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
721  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
have  obtained  war  work  outside  of  special 
shops.  Our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  certainly  an  understatement,  for 
the  campaign  to  place  war  workers  is  de¬ 
veloping  so  rapidly  that  this  figure  is  already 
outdated.  Some  agencies  have  made  no  re¬ 
turns;  many  blind  people  who  have  secured 
work  for  themselves  may  not  have  reported 
their  success  to  the  agency  concerned;  and 
therefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  total  now  exceeds  800.  It  is  further  stated 
that  in  addition  to  the  known  721  blind  em¬ 
ployees,  St.  Dunstan’s  has  conducted  an  active 
employment  campaign  and  has  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  wartime  industry  for  103  ex- 
Service  men. 

In  this  country  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compile  the  number  of  blind  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  war  work  outside  of  sheltered 
shops;  but  as  many  agencies  are  sending  in 
news  items  on  wartime  employment,  we  be¬ 
gan  in  the  December  issue  to  assemble  these 
reports  under  the  caption  “Reporting  on 
Wartime  Employment.”  This  column  may 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  Outlook {  if 
placement  agents  consider  it  worth  while  and 
will  report  on  such  placements. 

The  Canton  Repository  reports  the  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company  of  18  sightless  workers,  and  quotes 
a  statement  made  by  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  the  effect  that  from  50  to 
100  blind  persons  have  been  placed  in  war 


plants  throughout  Ohio  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

From  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind 
comes  word  that  places  have  been  found  for 
ten  more  blind  persons  at  Brookley  Field, 
war  production  plant  in  Mobile.  This  makes 
a  total  of  fifteen  blind  men  and  women  now 
working  in  this  one  plant. 


NECROLOGY 


MRS.  ELSIE  KIRBY 

Our  attention  has  been  called  recently  to 
the  death  on  October  25  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby, 
for  seven  years  a  teacher  of  blind  children 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Mrs.  Kirby  was  a  native  of  Montana, 
having  been  born  at  Butte  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Her  early  education 
was  received  in  Basin,  where  her  parents 
still  reside.  Mrs.  Kirby  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Dillon  Normal  School,  and  before  becoming 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Montana  School, 
had  taught  in  Basin,  Boulder,  Helena,  and 
Plains.  During  the  summer  of  1939  she  took 
special  training  in  New  York  City  and  was 
granted  her  certificate  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  In  the 
summer  before  her  death  she  taught  the  adult 
blind  of  Montana  in  the  first  summer  school 
to  be  held  at  the  present  School  location  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Peterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montana  School,  writes  that  she 
filled  an  important  place  on  the  school  staff, 
and  expresses  the  regret  felt  by  all  her  friends 
and  associates  at  her  passing. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Whereas  I  Was  Blind,  by  Sir  lan  Fraser. 

London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1943.  169 

pages.  8s.  6d. 

Every  now  and  then,  the  lover  of  auto¬ 
biography  chances  upon  a  book  that  makes 
him  proud  to  be  a  human  being.  Such  is  the 
slender  volume  by  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
entitled  Whereas  1  Was  Blind. 

Looking  back  to  World  War  I  when  the 
conflict  of  battle  left  its  permanent  scars  on 
the  disabled  and  the  blinded,  few  dreamed 
that  those  who  had  passed  through  that  fiery 
crucible  would  be  called  upon  so  soon  to  serve 
a  younger  generation,  some  of  whom  must 
tread  the  same  hard  path  of  blindness.  Sir 
Ian  says  that  he  has  written  this  book  now, 
instead  of  waiting  until  he  retires  from  public 
affairs,  because  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  is  already  bringing  some  scores  of  young 
men,  and  women  too,  into  the  world  of  the 
blind  in  which  he  has  lived  so  long.  He 
speaks  of  “their  journey  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadows,  their  quiet  patient  courage, 
their  adaptability  and  their  resurrection — for 
it  is  nothing  less — into  the  world  of  men  and 
women — .”  This  it  was  that  moved  him 
deeply  and  made  him  set  down  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  others.  In  an  all  too  brief  account 
of  an  interesting  life,  there  is  a  rich  philos¬ 
ophy  threading  throughout  the  pages — evi¬ 
dence  of  undaunted  courage — and  an  uncon¬ 
scious  portrait  of  a  man  of  fine  mental  stature 
and  ability.  His  leadership  and  inspiration  as 
the  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  lose  their  sight  in  this  second 
“War  to  End  Wars”  have  such  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  counsel  awaiting  them 


on  “their  journey  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadows.” 

Sir  Ian  tells  of  leading  a  platoon  into  action 
in  the  first  World  War  when,  as  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  he  was  blinded  in  the  fighting  on 
the  Somme.  He  recalls  being  wheeled  on  a 
stretcher  for  weary  miles  down  a  shell-swept 
road — being  on  the  danger  list  in  a  temporary 
hospital — the  journey  home  in  a  hospital 
ship  and  the  hush  of  the  crowd  at  Victoria 
Station  as  they  saw  his  completely  bandaged 
head.  His  inner  rebellion  in  the  Officers 
Ward  and  the  learning  to  be  blind  he  shows 
us,  step  by  step,  leading  up  to  St.  Dunstan’s 
where  he  found  a  friend  in  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son,  its  Founder,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in 
middle  life.  Still  very  young,  Sir  Ian  became 
assistant  to  that  remarkable  man  and  on  Sir 
Arthur’s  death  in  1921,  he  was  made  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institution. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Sir  Ian  has  been 
in  public  life,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament.  At 
thirty-four  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  has 
served  on  the  London  County  Council  and 
is  now  a  Governor  of  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  All  of  this  public  activity 
furthered,  not  hindered,  his  lifework  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  problems  of  the  blind. 

To  the  general  reader  unacquainted  with 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  adjustment  to  loss 
of  sight,  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book 
are  of  especial  interest.  In  them  is  revealed 
directly  that  rare  thing,  a  balanced,  a  fully 
integrated  character,  a  mature  person  who 
has  come  to  grips  with  life  and  triumphed 
over  circumstances.  So  great  is  the  victory  over 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  that 
one  forgets  his  handicap  and  realizes  chiefly 
his  accomplishments. 
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Early  in  the  book  Sir  Ian  speaks  of  his 
marriage  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
lasting  happiness;  and  in  following  through 
from  the  opening  pages,  one  realizes  the  joy 
of  this  marriage  and  his  wife’s  share  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  interests  and  in  the  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

In  the  chapter  called  “I  Walk  Alone,”  so 
well  rounded  is  Sir  Ian’s  philosophy  and  so 
good  is  his  psychology,  that  in  telling  how 
the  sighted  may  most  acceptably  meet  the 
sightless,  he  is  really  giving  us  valuable  hints 
as  to  how  all  social  intercourse  may  be  agree¬ 
ably  carried  on.  What  he  says  about  listening 
is  important  and  how  full  of  common  sense 
are  his  recommendations  for  an  intelligent 
reading  of  the  newspaper!  He  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  overcoming  of  fears  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  what  he  tells  us  of  dreams  is  inter¬ 
esting,  especially  the  quotations  from  letters 
written  by  his  blinded  soldier  friends. 

In  that  part  which  deals  with  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  Sir  Ian  presents  a  persuasive 
picture  of  English  democracy  at  work  and 
one  is  freshly  struck  by  the  steadfast,  imper¬ 
turbable  English  character  which  this  self  por¬ 
trait  unconsciously  reveals. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  experience  of 
such  an  unusual  personality  as  Sir  Ian’s  can 
hardly  be  helpful  to  the  average  man  and 
woman,  but  this  book  offers  much  encourage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  practical  suggestions  for  all 
— everyone  may  profit  by  the  ripe  philosophy 
of  the  writer.  How  few  of  us  having  all  of 
our  senses  unimpaired  and  looking  out  upon 
the  appalling  world  of  today  can  say:  “And 
one  is  so  thankful  to  be  alive  and  well,  to 
be  taking  part  in  the  making  of  such  mo¬ 
mentous  history  and  to  see  our  cause  slowly 
but  inevitably  holding  its  own  and,  perhaps, 
even  beginning  to  prevail,  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  one  used  to  attach  to  personal 
fortune  has  receded  to  a  better  proportion.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  Sir  Ian  says, 
“I  am  quite  -sure  there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck, 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  you’ve  got  to  know 
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what  kind  of  luck  you  want  and  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it;  otherwise,  it  will  pass  you  by.” 
He  might  say  with  the  poet,  “I,  myself,  am 
Good  Fortune.” 

Grace  S.  Harper 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr.  Cobrun  L.  Broun,  who  retired  last 
June  from  the  Bureau  of  Services  of  the 
Blind  under  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  after  thirteen  years  as 
Supervisor  of  Employment  of  the  Blind,  has 
just  been  appointed  Advisor  in  the  Place¬ 
ment  Department  of  the  Virginia  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  employment  and  vocational  guidance,  Mr. 
Broun  has  served  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  many  capacities.  He  has  held  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  has 
participated  in  many  committee  activities. 
Mr.  Broun  is  an  alumnus  of  William  and 
Mary  College  and  is  a  native  Virginian. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  London  Times  of  recent  date  announced 
that  Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who 
arrived  in  India  some  months  ago  to  organize 
the  St.  Dunstan’s  system  for  blinded  Indian 
soldiers,  has  been  asked  by  the  Government 
of  India  also  to  prepare  postwar  plans  for 
welfare  work  among  the  1,000,000  civilian 
blind  persons.  Major  Mackenzie,  who  is  a 
New  Zealander  himself,  lost  his  sight  in 
Gallipoli  during  the  last  war. 

Major  Mackenzie  went  to  India  for  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  on  the  request  of  the  British  Army 
authorities  and  the  Indian  Government. 
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Androscoggin  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Maine) — The  Association  has  been  instrumental  in 
brightening  the  lives  of  several  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  people  during  the  past  few  months. 
Over  $40  was  realized  for  a  young  blind  girl 

through  the  sale  of  her  woven  rugs  and  beaded 
mats;  nine  children  were  helped  to  obtain  eye 
examinations  and  glasses;  a  Talking  Book  was 

■obtained  for  a  retired  schoolteacher,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
and  through  help  received  from  the  Kiwanis  Club 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  battery  radio  set  for  a 
blind  man  who  lives  alone  in  the  country. 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — A 
new  program  of  placement  of  blind  people  in 

private  industry  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Francis  J. 

Cummings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
aided  by  Mr.  John  McAulay,  field  representative 
of  the  Service  for  the  Blind,  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  made  a  recent  survey  of  many  of  the 
plants  in  Wilmington  and  its  environs.  As  a  result 
of  this  survey  and  the  efforts  of  the  Commission, 
eight  blind  people  who  have  never  had  a  real  job 
in  their  lives  before  are  now  working  side  by  side 
with  seeing  comrades. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Through  the  efforts 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School,  the  Vinton 
Lions  Club  has  taken  on  a  project  of  sponsoring 
high  school  boys  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  January  the  Lions  Club  members  were  invited  to 
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dine  with  the  boys  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the 
School.  According  to  their  special  interests,  in¬ 
dividual  boys  were  assigned  to  individual  members 
of  the  Club  in  the  belief  that  through  their  mutual 
interests  the  Lions  Club  members  might  have 
something  worth-while  to  offer  individual  boys. 
The  results  of  the  January  meeting  are  considered 
by  the  School  officials  to  augur  the  success  and  value 
of  the  project. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — In  order 


the  better  to  meet  postwar  needs,  The  Minneapolis 
Society  is  planning  now  to  increase  its  building 
facilities.  It  has  purchased  the  lot  adjacent  to  its 
present  building  and  is  completing  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  an  additional  lot.  Mr.  Bob  Anderson, 
former  amateur  and  professional  boxer,  and  at  one 
time  proprietor  of  his  own  gymnasium  in  Chicago, 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  Society’s  staff  as 
assistant  recreational  leader.  Although  totally  blind, 
Mr.  Anderson  plays  an  excellent  game  of  golf,  is  an 
outstanding  bowler  and  is  most  able  in  gym  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds.  Through  the  organization’s  recrea¬ 
tion  department,  visually  handicapped  men  and 
women  have  an  opportunity  to  bowl,  swim,  take 
dancing  lessons,  attend  gym  classes,  hike,  fish,  enjoy 
summer  vacation  facilities,  and  even  play  a  type  of 
baseball  which  has  been  specially  designed  for 
visually  handicapped  men  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  (Fari¬ 
bault,  Minn.) — This  School  has  been  instrumental 
in  starting  Elsie  Mirkovich,  a  17-year-old  blind  girl, 
on  her  way  to  what  promises  to  be  a  successful 
career  in  the  field  of  song  writing.  Elsie’s  talent  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  Radio  Station  KSTP, 
which  has  already  put  forty-four  original  numbers 
by  Miss  Mirkovich  on  master  records  at  their  station, 
and  is  now  working  with  the  School  in  arranging 
to  put  her  music  on  the  market.  The  high  point  of 
Elsie’s  career  to  date  was  her  appearance  recently 
on  the  St.  Paul  “Victory  for  Freedom”  program 
with  Russ  Morgan,  orchestra  director,  and  his  band; 
here  she  sang  three  of  her  own  songs,  for  which 
the  orchestration  had  been  previously  prepared  and 
rehearsed  by  Mr.  Morgan’s  orchestra. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Charles  P.  Tolman,  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Society,  and  past  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  recently  completed  a  study  of  fifty  typical 
industrial  plants  employing  approximately  167,000 
workers.  His  report,  titled  “Industrial  Eye  Efficiency 
in  the  War  Program,”  states  that  recognized 
methods  of  protecting  the  eyesight  of  workers  are 
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being  overlooked  by  industry.  “Although  front  rank 
companies  provide  good  general  safety  facilities.” 
says  the  report,  “they,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to 
be  unaware  of  the  importance  of  eyesight  in  indus¬ 
try  as  a  managerial  responsibility.”  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  plants  covered  by  the  study  indicated 
that  they  make  no  effort  to  determine  what  visual 
requirements  are  necessary  or  acceptable  to  qualify 
a  worker  for  any  particular  job.  Only  14  per  cent 
of  the  plants  arrange  for  periodic  eye  examination 
of  workers  who  are  especially  exposed  to  hazards; 
and  failure  to  provide  or  require  the  use  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  lenses  in  goggles,  when  needed  for  either  safety 
or  efficiency,  was  found  in  42  per  cent  of  the  plants. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Forty- 
eight  blind  men  and  women  were  guests  of 
Katherine  Cornell  at  a  recent  performance  of  The 
Three  Sisters,  at  The  Barrymore  theatre;  among 
the  number  were  the  Lighthouse  Players,  a  group 
of  blind  actresses.  After  the  performance  Miss 
Cornell  met  the  Lighthouse  actresses  and  visited 
with  them  for  a  while.  Under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  F.  Hoyer,  Red  Cross  Instructor,  eighteen 
colored  blind  women  of  the  Lighthouse  Recreation 
Department  have  learned  to  bandage,  to  give  emer¬ 
gency  first  aid  applications  aqd  resuscitation.  The 
American  Red  Cross  supplied  the  blind  women 
with  braille  instruction  books,  in  exact  duplication 
of  the  printed  First  Aid  books.  All  eighteen  women 
have  now  received  their  First  Aid  Certificates. 

The  New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Articles  made  by  the  blind  craftsmen  and  women 
of  New  York  State  are  on  exhibition  and  sale 
throughout  Westchester  County  this  month.  Miss 
Grace  M.  O’Hara,  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  announces  the  annual  spring 
sales  tour.  The  tour  opened  on  March  5,  at  Port 
Chester,  followed  closely  by  a  sale  at  White  Plains. 
The  scheduled  program  includes  stops  in  Bronxville, 
New  Rochelle,  Mamaroneck,  Pelham,  Scarsdale, 
Mount  Vernon,  Larchmont,  Rye,  Yonkers,  Pleasant- 
ville,  Mt.  Kisco,  Brewster,  and  Carmel.  Outstanding 
women  in  each  community  sponsor  these  sales. 
Articles  on  display  include  many  examples  of  fine 
workmanship.  In  the  wide  range  of  blindcraft  are 
household  articles,  handmade  rugs,  basketry,  hand- 
woven  articles,  and  many  other  things. 


II9 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Overbrook  has  just  completed  its  first 
undefeated  wrestling  season  since  1938.  Out  of  a 
total  of  five  matches,  four  were  held  with  teams 
from  sighted  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
The  fifth  took  place  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Baltimore.  The  boys  look  forward  to  an  equally 
successful  season  next  year.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
March  2,  a  special  program  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  to  honor  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  birthday 
of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  the  great  organist  and 
composer.  Lie  completed  his  course  of  instruction 
at  Overbrook  in  the  year  1858  and  served  in  the 
Music  Department  from  1862  to  1910,  holding  the 
position  of  Principal  Instructor  from  1887  on. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Oscar 
Beier  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ziegler  have  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  The  Toledo  Society  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Miss  Jessie  Welles 
and  Miss  Kathryn  Geddes,  both  of  whom  have  long 
records  of  service  to  the  organization.  The  Council 
of  Catholic  Women  entertained  eighty-nine  people 
at  the  annual  Valentine  party  held  at  the  Catholic 
Club.  Students  from  Ursuline  Convent  contributed 
to  the  program.  Miss  Davenport,  shop  manager,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  held  in  Chicago. 

The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
The  Victory  Corps  was  organized  in  September.  The 
following  summary  indicates  the  progress  made  by 
the  Corps  up  to  March  1.  The  Physical  Education 
Department  has  co-operated  to  provide  a  program 
for  physical  fitness.  The  Music  Department  is  teach¬ 
ing  songs  to  grades  three  through  twelve.  The 
dance  orchestra  from  the  School  has  entertained  at 
the  U.S.O.  on  various  occasions.  The  Scouts,  in 
addition  to  helping  with  the  salvage  work,  have 
made  eighteen  lanyards  which  are  presented  to 
men  leaving  for  the  service.  The  knitting  club  has 
completed  thirty-five  items.  About  $40  has  been 
realized  from  luncheons  served  by  .  the  Home 
Economics  Department  and  the  money  has  been 
used  not  only  to  buy  materials,  but  for  victrola 
records  for  the  U.S.O.  room,  for  the  Red  Cross  War 
Fund  Drive  and  for  gifts  of  cigarettes,  etc.,  for  local 
men  entering  the  service.  A  Junior  First  Aid  Course 
was  taught  to  some  of  the  girls  in  the  upper  grades. 
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A  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  was  started  the 
first  of  November  and  $330  worth  have  been  sold 
in  addition  to  the  ones  bought  by  the  faculty 
through  payroll  deduction  and  other  purchases.  A 
scrapbook  depicting  the  work  done  by  the  School 
was  entered  in  the  contest  in  the  state  for  the  Schools 
at  War  Program  and  was  one  of  the  six  best  selected 
in  over  1000  submitted  in  Virginia.  One  pupil  from 
the  Department  is  in  military  service  at  Fort  Bragg. 
He  was  a  sight-saving  student  whose  vision  so  im¬ 
proved  that  he  became  eligible  for  service. 

Washington:  Department  of  Social  Security 
{Olympia) — “Eyes  of  the  Blind,”  a  project  sponsored 
by  the  Junior  Women’s  Club  of  Tacoma,  has  as  its 
object  the  arrangement  of  programs  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  living  within  the  vicinity  of 
Tacoma.  Speakers  are  chosen  who  will  bring  word 
pictures  of  interesting  places  and  events.  Music  is 
also  a  feature  of  the  program.  A  social  period 
follows  and  light  refreshments  are  served.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly  at  the  home  of  the  program 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Women’s  Club.  Programs 
thus  far  have  included  a  speaker  recently  returned 
from  China;  a  talk  by  a  woman  who  had  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe;  and  several  book  reviews  on 
India.  Some  twenty  to  thirty  blind  persons  have 
attended  these  programs  and  have  expressed  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  continuation  of  the  project. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul  G.  Conlan  is  supervisor  of  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Michigan  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare. 

Athene  S.  Foster  is  managing  director  of  the 
Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  worked  in 
France  after  the  last  World  War  with  the 
French  Medical  Committee;  while  there 
she  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers  on 
French  Soil  (which  included  all  soldiers 
disabled  in  France)  She  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Inter-allied  Committee  of  the  War 
Disabled,  appointed  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Garret  W.  McClung  heads  the  Department 
of  English  in  The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  sum  of . 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


Dollars 


(  Signature  ) 
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OUR  APPROACH  TO  LEGISLATION 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 


Legislation  pertaining  to  the  blind  is  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  the  national  Congress. 
All  of  this  should  be  scrutinized  by  a 
responsible  and  representative  group  if  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  There  is  also  need  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  introduction  of  special  legislation 
to  correct  conditions  which  exist  or  to  secure 
benefits  which  are  deserved.  To  secure  these 
objectives  a  program  and  a  procedure  must 
be  established  and  supported. 

For  some  time  the  two  representative  na¬ 
tional  organizations  for,  and  of,  the  blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  have  had  committees 
on  legislation.  These  committees  have  func¬ 
tioned  separately  and,  occasionally,  jointly. 
The  officers  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  have  been  alert  to  legislation  and 
have  been  the  originators  of  many  bills.  In 
addition,  many  other  organizations  with 
national  and  local  plans  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  legislation.  This  loose  arrangement 


has  militated  against  uniformity,  and  some¬ 
times  has  created  a  disunity  which  has 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
desirable  legislation. 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  unified  approach  to 
legislation,  which  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  during  the  past  years  and  which 
culminated  this  year  when  all  our  desks  have 
been  flooded  with  so  many  reports,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  February,  took  steps  toward  attaining  that 
goal.  Plans  were  considered  at  that  meeting, 
and  its  Legislative  Committee  was  authorized 
to  approach  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  Contact  was  made  with  the  officers  of 
the  A.A.I.B.,  who,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  authority  needed  for  the  Committees 
to  act  jointly,  stated  that  they  could  “see  no 
reason  why  there  was  not  sufficient  authority 
for  him  (the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee)  to  act  jointly  with  the  A.A.W.B. 
Committee.”  They  also  agreed  “if  matters 
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are  pressing,  the  importance  of  the  legislation 
makes  unified  action  desirable.” 

A  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was 
called  in  Washington  on  March  23,  1943. 
Representing  the  A.AW.B.  were  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  of  Brooklyn,  president;  L.  L.  Watts, 
of  Richmond,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee;  Alfred  Allen,  of  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois,  secretary-general;  and  W.  S.  Ratchford, 
of  Baltimore.  J.  C.  Lysen,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  was  present  but  did  not  vote.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  A.A.I.B.  were  Gabriel  Farrell,  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee;  Francis  M.  Andrews, 
of  Baltimore;  M.  E.  Frampton,  of  New  York; 
B.  S.  Joice,  of  Pittsburgh;  and  G.  E.  Line- 
berry,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

After  a  discussion  which  occupied  most  of 
the  day,  the  following  proposals  were  adopted 
— Items  3,  4,  and  6  being  passed  unanimously, 
and  Items  1,  2,  and  5  being  passed  with  two 
votes  recorded  in  opposition.  The  two  voting 
in  opposition  reserved  the  right  to  make  a 
minority  report,  which  was,  of  course,  ac¬ 
knowledged.  It  was  voted  that: 

1.  The  Committees  on  Legislation  of  both  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B.  act  as  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee:  (a)  To  review  all  national  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  blind;  (b)  To  consider  all 
suggestions  in  regard  to  new  legislation  and 
assist  in  its  formulation;  (c)  To  support  and 
work  for  the  passage  of  all  legislation  which 
is  approved. 

2.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  serve  on 
the  above  Joint  Committee  with  full  power  of 
membership. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  meet  regularly 
twice  a  year:  (a)  In  the  month  of  January 
(when  new  legislation  presented  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  be  reviewed);  (b)  At  the  time  and 
place  of  the  biennial  meetings  of  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  respectively  (when  time  should  be 
made  for  careful  study  of  the  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  and  for  reports  at  conventions). 

The  Joint  Committee  will  have  the  right  to 
meet  at  any  time,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 


man,  when  matters  of  sufficient  importance  make 
meetings  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  Committees  on  Legislation  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B.  will  have  the  right 
to  hold  separate  meetings  to  consider  problems 
of  special  interest  to  their  respective  areas. 

4.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  a  chairman  and  secretary  be  elected,  and 
the  first  officers  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year;  and,  if  thought  desirable,  a  subcommittee 
be  appointed  with  authority  to  appear  at  hear¬ 
ings  or  to  interview  government  officials  and 
legislators. 

5.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
make  available  to  the  Joint  Committee  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  its  staff  for  expert  advice,  investigation, 
digesting  and  interpreting  legislation,  and  for 
other  services. 

6.  The  Committee  invite  to  its  meetings  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  any  organizations  which  have  a 
special  interest  in  proposed  legislation  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  all  groups  to  safeguard 
and  promote  their  interests  through  this  orderly 
procedure. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  last  item,  the 
Joint  Committee  is  directed  to  invite  to  its 
meetings  representatives  of  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  national  legislation.  The  possibility 
of  including  organizations  other  than  the 
three  mentioned  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  was  carefully  considered, 
but  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  majority  to 
proceed,  first,  with  these  agencies  which  al¬ 
ready  have  had  a  joint  relationship,  and  to 
put  our  own  houses  in  order  before  reaching 
beyond.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  among 
many  that  the  approach  to  national  legisla¬ 
tion  must  be  on  a  somewhat  wider  base  of 
representation.  The  Joint  Committee  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  this  point  of  view,  and  it  will 
give  further  thought  to  it,  but,  as  the  first 
step,  which  this  program  represents,  it  seemed 
wise  to  begin  as  outlined  above. 

Acting  on  the  authority  of  Item  4,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  chair¬ 
man;  Alfred  Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the 
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Hadley  Correspondence  School  and  secretary- 
general  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  secretary.  As  the 
executive  subcommittee  authorized  to  act  be¬ 
tween  meetings  of  the  full  Committee,  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  Legislative  Committees — 
Colonel  Watts,  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  and  Dr. 
Farrell,  of  the  A.A.I.B. — with  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  were  appointed. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  business 
of  organization,  the  Joint  Committee  im¬ 
mediately  considered  the  proposed  legislation 
pending.  Taking  advantage  of  the  provision 
to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,  research  assistant,  and  Mr.  Glen 
Leet,  Washington  representative,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  Committee  in  its  meeting. 
Aspects  of  the  La  Follette,  Taft,  Barden,  and 
the  Veterans  bills  were  discussed.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Kay  digested  bills  pertaining  to  the  blind  in 
the  Congress,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  in 
the  Senate  and  twenty  in  the  House.  Mr. 

UTAH’S  BLIND  GO  TO 

Practically  every  employable  blind  person 
in  Utah  who  was  not  previously  self-support¬ 
ing  or  financially  independent  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  war  plant.  At  the  Ogden 
Arsenal  in  Clearfield  there  are  32  blind  peo¬ 
ple  working;  21  are  employed  at  Eitel-Mc- 
Cullough  Radio  Tube  Plant  in  Salt  Lake 
City;  13  are  working  at  the  Quartermaster’s 
Depot  in  Ogden;  Hill  Field  is  using  3.  Each 
of  these  plants  is  still  adding  to  its  list  of 
blind  employees  as  quickly  as  they  become 
available  and  can  be  absorbed.  In  addition, 
Hill  Field  has  requested  as  many  more  blind 
workmen  as  can  be  found.  The  Naval  Supply 
Depot  in  Clearfield  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
employ  a  number  of  blind  workmen  if  any 
are  available  when  the  Depot  begins  opera¬ 
tion. 

Without  being  too  technical  we  mean  by 
the  term  “employable  blind”  those  who  are 


Irwin  outlined  proposed  legislation,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  which  was  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Joint  Committee.  Means  of 
bringing  information  about  legislation  to  the 
field  were  considered.  The  outstanding  desire 
was  to  be  spared  the  deluge  in  our  mails 
experienced  in  the  past.  As  a  means  of 
achieving  this,  it  is  herewith  proposed  that  a 
review  of  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Out¬ 
look \  each  month.  The  mail  and  telegrams 
need  then  only  be  used  for  items  requiring 
immediate  action.  Reactions  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  appreciated. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Joint  Committee  that 
if  this  plan  is  accepted  and  supported  through¬ 
out  the  field  generally,  and  if  this  orderly 
procedure  is  followed  conscientiously  by  all 
concerned,  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  the 
past  will  be  avoided,  and  there  will  be  a  way 
whereby  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  the  blind  themselves,  may  speak 
with  one  voice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
national  legislation. 

WORK  IN  WAR  PLANTS 

otherwise  physically  and  mentally  normal  and 
who  are  within  the  working  age.  However, 
several  blind  persons  over  60  are  working  at 
various  of  these  plants. 

There  is  a  different  story  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  blind  people  at  each 
of  these  plants.  At  the  Ogden  Arsenal  located 
at  Clearfield,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  M.  Stro- 
hecker,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Industrial  Production, 
himself  took  the  initial  steps  to  secure  blind 
workmen.  His  requests  were  met  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  co-operation  from  Mr.  Murray  B. 
Allen,  supervisor  of  education  and  work  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Utah.  In  other  plants  Mr. 
Allen  himself  made  the  initial  contact.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  people  at  the  Eitel-McCul- 
lough  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Einar  Magdiel  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare. 

A  plan  of  procedure  has  been  worked  out 
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whereby  the  School  for  the  Adult  Blind  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  which 
division  is  headed  by  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen, 
acts  as  the  selecting  and  placement  agency  for 
all  of  these  plants  except  Eitel-McCullough. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  division  for  the 
adult  blind  is  the  selecting  and  referral 
agency  with  Mr.  Magdiel  handling  the  place¬ 
ments. 

The  benefits  from  this  situation  are  mani¬ 
fold,  the  most  obvious  being  that  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  never  before  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  be  self-supporting 
are  now  enjoying  financial  independence  and 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  nation’s 
war  effort  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
sighted  brothers.  More  important  from  a  so¬ 
cial  standpoint  in  view  of  the  manpower 
shortage,  is  the  fact  that  Utah  is  by  this  act 
tapping  a  resource  which  has  heretofore  been 
ignored.  Whenever  a  blind  person  is  put  to 
work  in  one  of  these  essential  war  industries, 


a  physically  normal  person  is  released  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  more  technical  job  or  enter  some 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Moreover,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
blind  persons  were  previously  dependent  on 
some  type  of  public  or  private  assistance  for 
their  maintenance.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
heads  of  these  plants  that  in  all  departments 
where  blind  persons  were  employed,  the 
morale  of  all  the  other  sighted  workmen  has 
received  an  uplift. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  work 
being  done  at  these  plants,  it  would  require 
a  detailed  description  for  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  operations  being  performed  by 
these  blind  workers.  Space  does  not  permit 
such  elucidation  but  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  not  limited 
to  simple,  monotonous  operations.  Most  of  it 
should  properly  be  considered  skilled,  spe¬ 
cialized,  and  delicate  work. 

Einar  R.  Magdiel 


TRAVEL  FOR  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  taken  up  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  matter  of  recognition  in 
travel  regulations  of  the  problems  of  workers 
for  the  blind.  OPA  has  pointed  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : 

Workers  for  the  blind  employed  by  public 
agencies  are  able  to  secure  gasoline  if  found 
eligible  for  preferred  mileage  under  Section 
7706a  of  Ration  Order  No.  5c. 

Workers  in  private  agencies  for  the  blind, 
whose  work  can  be  construed  as  coming 
within  the  classification  of  social  case  work, 
as  defined  under  Section  770611  of  Ration 
Order  No.  5c,  are  able  to  secure  preferred 
mileage. 

Persons  whose  work  can  be  construed  as 
relating  to  public  health  nursing  may  secure 
consideration  under  Section  77061  of  the  same 
order. 


Other  persons  having  occupational  needs 
may  be  eligible  to  secure  occupational  mileage 
up  to  360  miles  in  the  gasoline  shortage  areas 
and  470  miles  in  other  states. 

Under  automobile  Ration  Regulation  2b, 
persons  are  eligible  to  buy  a  1942  car  if  they 
are  eligible  to  receive  preferred  mileage. 
Greater  liberality  exists  relative  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  1942  cars  with  list  price  over  $1500 
and  all  1942  convertibles.  These  are  available 
to  persons  engaged  in  work  related  to  public 
welfare. 

If  there  are  persons  who  find  that  their 
work  is  severely  handicapped  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  necessary  travel,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  lay  the  matter  before  their 
local  rationing  boards  with  a  statement  of 
the  complete  situation  and  a  request  that  the 
boards  endeavor  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 


VOCATIONAL  APTITUDES  OF  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

As  Demonstrated  in  Trade  Schools 
DAVID  H.  MORGAN,  Ph.D. 


“We  will  accept  your  boy  in  our  shop,  but 
I  don’t  see  what  we  have  to  offer  him.  It  will 
be  a  waste  of  his  time.”  This  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  expressions  of  attitudes  greeted  the  writer 
when  he  approached  various  public  high 
school  officials  regarding  the  possibility  of 
enrolling  some  of  the  advanced  pupils  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  in  certain 
shop  courses  in  nearby  schools. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  California  School,  under  Dr. 
Richard  S.  French,  to  send  those  pupils  who 
have  demonstrated  academic  ability  to  the 
University  High  School  in  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
Their  academic  training  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  director  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  at  the  California  School.  These 
pupils  attend  the  regular  classes,  but  do  their 
studying  in  the  evening  at  the  California 
School  with  seeing  readers  presenting  to  them 
needed  information  which  cannot  be  found 
in  braille.  The  success  of  this  program  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
college  graduates  and  recipients  of  advanced 
degrees  among  the  students  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  this  training. 

Several  years  ago,  the  School  decided  to 
broaden  its  policy  and  give  two  years  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  those  qualified  pupils  who 
were  in  the  junior  year  of  high  school  or  who 
were  eighteen  years  old.  The  public  schools 
have  two  advantages  over  the  small  residen¬ 
tial  school  in  providing  this  training.  The 
pupil  is  given  a  chance  to  compete  with  seeing 


pupils — a  necessary  phase  of  his  adjustment  to 
life — while  still  under  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know  his  capabilities  and  are  interested 
in  him  as  an  individual.  A  wider  variety  of 
courses  is  offered  in  a  large  city  school  system 
than  could  possibly  be  given  in  a  small  resi¬ 
dential  school,  thereby  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  individual  interests  and 
abilities. 

Although  the  success  of  the  academic  pro¬ 
gram  was  known  to  the  officials  in  the 
neighboring  schools  there  was  no  carry-over 
into  the  vocational  fields.  When  the  writer 
consulted  the  principal  of  a  nearby  technical 
high  school  regarding  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
rolling  a  boy  in  shop  courses,  he  was  treated 
courteously,  but  by  no  means  enthusiastically. 
Finally,  by  way  of  humoring  him,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  enter  the 
shop.  There  was  no  statement  regarding  what 
the  boy  would  be  allowed  to  do,  but  some 
rather  emphatic  expressions  regarding  what 
he  could  not  do.  Since  there  was  obviously 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  arguing  these 
points,  the  conference  ended. 

The  success  of  the  entire  program  depended 
upon  the  selection  of  the  first  pupil,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  visually  handicapped 
workers  are  being  placed  under  seeing 
teachers  or  employers  who  do  not  understand 
their  potentialities  as  well  as  limitations. 
Since  seeing  persons  have  such  limited  con¬ 
tact,  as  a  rule,  with  those  who  are  visually 
handicapped,  there  is  a  tendency  to  generalize 
from  one  blind  person  or  even  from  one  con- 
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tact  with  one  blind  person.  It  was  evident 
from  the  conference  that,  if  the  first  pupil 
failed,  other  pupils  would  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  succeed.  The  first  pupil,  there¬ 
fore,  was  carefully  selected.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  boy,  six  feet  tall  and  about  180  pounds 
in  weight.  One  eye  was  artificial,  and  the 
other  had  only  a  small  amount  of  light  percep¬ 
tion  remaining.  His  intelligence  was  above 
the  lower  limit  recommended  for  academic 
training  in  college.  His  interests,  however, 
were  centered  in  vocational  training  rather 
than  in  academic  work,  although  his  academic 
marks  were  well  above  a  “B”  average.  He 
had  a  pleasing  personality  and  was  sincerely 
interested  in  people.  He  was  always  immacu¬ 
late  in  his  appearance.  An  incident,  small  in 
itself,  will  perhaps  give  a  picture  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  habits.  One  day  when  he  was  climbing 
the  stairs  at  the  school  he  accidentally  knocked 
the  toe  of  his  shoe.  He  stopped,  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  brushed  his  toe  and  proceeded 
up  the  stairs. 

By  the  time  the  boy  had  been  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  for  two  years  there  had  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  principal 
and  shop  teachers.  An  armature  wound  by 
this  boy  was  placed  on  exhibition  during 
Public  School  Week,  not  as  the  wor\  of  a 
blind  boy,  but  as  an  example  of  the  work 
done  in  the  shops  of  that  school.  One  shop 
after  another  was  opened  to  him  without 
further  request.  He  is  now  employed  in  the 
aircraft  industry  in  southern  California. 

The  success  of  this  boy  in  educating  these 
educators  was  revealed  in  the  last  conference 
with  the  principal  concerning  him.  He  stated, 
‘‘We  will  take  all  of  the  boys  that  you  care 
to  send  us.”  Other  boys  have  been  sent,  and, 
although  they  are  lower  in  general  intelli¬ 
gence  as  well  as  in  manual  dexterity  than  the 
first  boy,  and,  although  occasionally  a  teacher 
says,  “They  are  not  like  Ben,”  wholehearted 
co-operation  has  been  received  from  that 
school. 

The  next  step  in  broadening  the  vocational 


program  was  the  opening  of  the  trade  school 
in  a  neighboring  city  to  pupils  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind.  At  the  trade 
school  the  pupil  would  spend  the  entire  day 
developing  the  skills  necessary  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  trade.  Seniors  in  high  school  or  boys 
twenty  years  of  age  were  considered  eligible 
by  us  for  this  work.  When  the  principal  was 
interviewed,  he,  like  the  first  principal  men¬ 
tioned,  was  doubtful  regarding  the  acceptance 
of  a  blind  boy  in  any  of  his  shops;  but  he 
finally  agreed,  on  condition  that  the  approval 
of  the  instructor  of  the  particular  shop  be 
obtained. 

Again  the  most  capable  boy  was  selected; 
well-adjusted,  superior  in  intelligence,  appeal¬ 
ing  in  personality,  keenly  interested  in  his 
chosen  vocation,  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself  with  a  minimum  of  assistance 
from  others.  He  had  slightly  more  vision  than 
the  other  boy,  but  he  was  still  definitely  with¬ 
in  the  group  of  those  classified  as  blind  and 
was  also  hard  of  hearing.  The  one  trade  in 
which  this  boy  was  interested  was  upholstery. 

When  the  shop  instructor  was  approached 
regarding  the  enrollment  of  this  boy,  he  was 
very  indignant.  He  seemed  to  consider  that 
his  trade  had  been  insulted  by  the  very  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  blind  person  could  do  the 
work.  This  conference  did  not  last  very  long. 
Several  follow-up  conferences  were  even 
shorter,  but  the  boy  was  not  discouraged. 

Since  these  conferences  were  held  in  the 
spring,  in  preparation  for  the  following 
school  year,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
boy  to  demonstrate  his  ability  during  the 
summer.  He  was  encouraged  to  work  in  the 
upholstery  department  of  a  charitable  organ¬ 
ization  in  his  home  town  and  to  bring  back 
with  him  a  letter  from  his  foreman  stating 
his  abilities. 

When  the  boy  returned  to  the  California 
School  the  following  fall,  he  brought  with 
him  an  excellent  letter  of  recommendation. 
After  reading  this  letter  and  after  being  as¬ 
sured  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  to 
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any  degree  for  the  placement  of  the  pupil, 
the  teacher  finally  consented  to  enroll  the 
boy  on  probation.  The  boy  not  only  remained 
in  the  class  but  was  placed  by  the  instructor 
in  a  temporary  position  for  experience  before 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  has  been  employed  in  his 
chosen  vocation  ever  since.  No  claim  is 
implied  here  that  the  boy  is  a  qualified  gen¬ 
eral  upholsterer.  He  is  not.  There  are  some 
things  which  he  cannot  do,  but  those  tasks  for 
which  vision  is  not  essential  are  competently 
accomplished  by  him. 

Although  the  instructor  of  upholstery 
voluntarily  stated  that  he  would  accept  other 
boys  recommended  by  the  California  School, 
no  other  boy  has  been  found  as  yet  who  has 
possessed  the  necessary  prerequisites.  Several 
boys,  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  above 
boy,  have  halfheartedly  stated,  for  lack  of 
other  interests,  a  preference  for  upholstery  as 
a  vocation,  but  in  each  case  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  not  enough  interest  or  aptitude 
to  warrant  this  training. 

Two  partially  seeing  boys  have  completed 
their  training  at  that  particular  school,  one 
in  shoe  repairing  and  one  in  plastering,  with 
creditable  success.  Two  others  are  now 
spending  eight  hours  on  Saturday  in  the 
machine  shop.  No  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  in  placing  a  pupil  in  this  trade 
school  after  the  success  of  the  first  boy. 

For  a  complete  program,  it  was  decided 
that  a  school  was  needed  which  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  for  pupils  to  attend  vocational 
classes  in  the  afternoon.  The  schedule  at  the 
California  School  could  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  minimum  essential  courses  could  be  given 
in  the  morning.  A  continuation  high  school 
within  walking  distance  and  located  on  a  bus 
line  which  runs  within  two  blocks  of  the 
school  was  selected. 

The  same  policy  employed  in  the  other 
two  schools  was  used  in  this  school.  The 
principal  was  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
placement  of  a  totally  blind  boy  for  his 


senior  year  with  the  understanding  that  his 
high  school  diploma  would  be  given  by  the 
trade  school.  No  question  was  raised  regard¬ 
ing  the  academic  work  when  the  principal 
was  assured  that  it  would  be  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  study  opportunities  and  that 
his  teachers  would  not  be  required  to  learn 
braille,  since  the  boy  could  type  all  of  his 
papers,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  shop  work 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  time  and  it  was 
implied  that  he  might  be  a  burden  to  the 
teacher. 

The  boy  selected  was  superior  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  emotional  and  social  adjustment, 
manual  dexterity,  and  ambition.  Although 
totally  blind  (both  eyes  artificial),  he  soon 
knew  the  shop  and  the  school  plant  in  gen¬ 
eral  so  well  that  he  easily  went  about  his 
daily  tasks  without  the  help  of  others. 

While  on  one  of  his  periodic  visits,  the 
writer  was  informed  by  the  principal  that  on 
the  preceding  day  a  visitor  had  asked  if  any¬ 
one  in  the  shop  could  construct  a  metal  tray 
for  her.  The  principal  was  surprised  when 
the  shop  instructor  replied  that  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  only  one  boy  was  equal  to  the 
task,  a  blind  boy.  The  woman  was  none  too 
certain  that  he  could  do  it,  but,  since  she 
was  not  obliged  to  accept  the  work,  she 
assented  and  described  the  tray  she  wanted. 
She  was  so  well  satisfied  that  several  of  her 
friends  became  customers  of  the  boy,  and  he 
soon  built  up  a  trade  that  provided  him  with 
pocket  money  while  attending  school. 

After  the  boy’s  graduation,  the  principal 
located  a  position  for  him  with  a  company 
manufacturing  calculating  machines.  In  less 
than  two  months,  as  he  proved  his  com¬ 
petency,  he  was  moved  twice  to  more  involved 
positions.  Considerable  credit  for  his  success 
belongs  to  that  principal,  because  she  passed 
on  to  the  company  what  she  had  learned 
about  this  particular  boy.  The  employer  was 
worried  about  simple  details,  such  as  finding 
the  way  around,  getting  to  and  from  the  job, 
placing  the  tools  just  right,  constructing  spe- 
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cial  devices  to  hold  materials,  etc.,  which  he 
would  not  have  considered  for  a  moment  if 
the  boy  had  possessed  even  a  small  degree 
of  vision.  Some  of  these  details  were  needless 
worries,  since  the  boy  was  perfectly  competent 
in  working  out  his  own  routines  on  the  job; 
others  rightfully  belonged  to  the  placement 
agency.  Naturally  it  is  not  the  thesis  of  this 
paper  that  a  blind  person  can  be  wholly  in¬ 
dependent,  but  from  experience  it  has  been 
found  that  necessary  assistance  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  small  degree  for  a  competent 
blind  person. 

Again  the  writer  was  informed  that  any 
pupil  whom  he  chose  to  send  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  question.  Four  boys  were  sent 
this  year,  two  partially  seeing,  for  their  last 
year  of  high  school,  and  two  “sight  saving,” 
for  shop  work  in  the  afternoon.  One  of  the 
latter,  however,  withdrew  after  two  weeks  of 
training.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  boys 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  other  schools  in 
order  to  supplement  their  training  at  the 
California  School.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would 
be  stimulated  to  make  certain  necessary  per¬ 
sonality  adjustments,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  stimulus,  and  the 
boy  was  dropped  from  the  shop  work.  His 
self-confidence  is  now  being  developed,  and 
he  will  be  trained  later  when  he  is  ready  for 
work.  A  check  last  week  showed  that  all  of 
the  boys  were  doing  acceptable  work,  but 
“they  were  not  like  Al.”  In  fact,  both  of  the 
partially  seeing  boys,  classified  as  educa¬ 
tionally  blind,  were  more  of  a  problem  to  the 
instructor  than  the  totally  blind  boy  had 
been.  These  boys  placed  too  much  reliance 
upon  their  sight.  They  had  not  developed 
their  tactile  sense  sufficiently  to  use  it  when¬ 
ever  possible  in  place  of  their  defective  vision. 

These  boys  had  been  encouraged  constantly 
for  two  years  in  the  California  School  to  use 
the  senses  other  than  eyesight  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  but  little  had  been  accomplished.  This 
problem  is  constantly  being  encountered  by 
those  engaged  in  the  training  of  the  partially 


seeing.  Two  individuals  with  the  same  degree 
of  visual  acuity  and  with  comparable  abili¬ 
ties  in  general  will  vary  markedly  in  their 
ability  to  use  what  they  have.  From  observa¬ 
tion,  it  appears  evident  that  the  success  of 
the  partially  seeing  individual  depends  upon 
his  willingness  to  adopt  and  to  use  those 
techniques  of  the  blind  which  are  superior 
when  sight  fails. 

From  the  above  discussion  the  following 
facts,  or  theories,  appear  evident: 

1.  A  residential  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  is  incapable  of  offering  the  wide 
variety  of  vocational  courses  that  will  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  all  its  pupils  at  all 
times. 

2.  The  pupil  selected  for  advanced  and 
specialized  training  should  be  provided  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks  in  the  school  in  order 
that  his  aptitudes  may  be  studied  and  his  in¬ 
terests  aroused.  Vocational  aptitude  tests  are 
badly  needed  by  the  counselor. 

3.  In  any  co-operative  program  with  a 
regular  public  school,  the  school  for  the  blind 
must  send,  as  its  first  representative,  a  pupil 
who  will  educate  the  school  officials,  teachers, 
and  student  body  far  more  conclusively  than 
the  principal  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
could  do  in  any  number  of  conferences  or 
speeches  in  the  auditorium.  One  pupil,  well- 
placed,  means  the  opening  of  avenues  of 
training  for  many  others. 

4.  Care  must  constantly  be  exercised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  maintain  satisfactory  standards  of 
work.  At  no  time  must  any  pupil  be  excused 
for  unsatisfactory  work  with  the  alibi,  “Oh, 
he’s  blind.”  His  blindness  is  a  limitation,  yes, 
but  never  an  alibi. 

5.  Partially  seeing  pupils  present  problems 
different  from  those  of  the  totally  blind, 
and,  in  many  cases,  these  problems  are  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  refusal  to  depend  upon 
other  senses  than  sight. 

6.  The  employer,  when  the  first  visually 
handicapped  worker  is  placed  in  his  shop. 
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may  be  expected  to  have  the  same  attitudes, 
prejudices,  and  lack  of  understanding  which 
the  educators  exhibited  when  the  first  visually 
handicapped  pupil  was  placed  for  training. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  employer  should 
be  carefully  outlined  so  that  he  may  be  freed 
of  all  needless  worries. 

7.  No  matter  how  small  the  opening  wedge 
may  appear  when  the  first  visually  handi¬ 
capped  person  is  being  trained  or  employed, 
it  sometimes  pays  to  accept  compromises. 
Let  the  teacher  or  the  employer  “discover” 
the  person’s  abilities  and  let  him  brag  to 


you  at  length  about  his  “wonderful  find.” 

In  conclusion,  however,  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  writer  to  imply  that  all  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  his  school  are  receiving,  or 
are  qualified  to  receive,  advanced  vocational 
training.  Some  of  the  pupils,  even  if  their 
vision  were  perfect,  still  would  not  be  good 
material  for  such  a  training  program.  Others 
will  probably  make  good  workers  only  in  a 
sheltered  workshop.  The  program  previously 
described  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  some  despite  their  lack  of  vision. 


AN  EMPLOYMENT  CAMPAIGN 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  conducting  an  intensified 
campaign  to  place  blind  workers  in  industry. 
The  regular  Employment  staff  has  been 
augmented  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Francis 
Affleck,  who  is  blind,  and  who  has  been 
'trained  in  the  operation  of  machines  and 
technical  testing  devices  preparatory  to  dem¬ 
onstrating  in  war  plants.  On  April  1,  two 
more  employment  workers  were  added  to 
the  staff. 

This  intensified  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  war  manpower  situation  has  been 
stimulated  through  the  formation  of  a  State¬ 
wide  Committee  on  Employment  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
United  States  Employment  Service,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service,  as  well  as  presidents  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
and  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

The  employment  campaign  was  opened 
early  in  March  in  Rochester  where  a  luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Industrial  Management 
Council  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ninety-two  persons  representing  officials  and 
personnel  managers  attended  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Affleck  demonstrated  several  types  of 


machines  and  testing  devices.  A  talk  on  the 
general  work  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  given  by  Commissioner  Winthrop 
Howe,  Jr.  Following  the  luncheon,  a  group 
of  employment  managers  held  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  and  decided  that  if  properly  selected,  the 
blind  are  qualified  to  work  in  industry;  they 
offered  their  co-operation  to  the  Commission. 

Preparatory  to  this  initial  effort  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  all  records  of  blind  residents  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  50  years  (with  exceptions 
up  to  55  years)  were  reviewed  as  to  their 
potential  capabilities.  It  was  found  that  53 
blind  persons  in  this  area  were  already  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  factories,  workshops, 
and  offices.  Of  these,  27  had  been  placed  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  12  had  found 
jobs  through  their  own  efforts,  14  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  workshop  of  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Employment  Service  has  at  the  present 
time  more  than  97  stands  in  operation 
throughout  the  state  and  17  dictating  machine 
operators  placed  in  public  and  private  offices. 
As  the  campaign  progresses  the  Commission 
expects  to  increase  the  number  of  blind 
already  working  in  industry  in  other  parts  of 
the  state. 


A  STRAW  IN  THE  WIND' 

H.  LOY  SUMNER 


An  article  has  recently  appeared  in  braille 
which  I  think  may  be  taken  as  a  straw  indi¬ 
cating  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  pre¬ 
vails  at  present  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Braille-land.  The  article  itself, 
along  with  the  comments  made  concerning 
it  by  the  editors  of  the  Outloo\,  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  is  an  ill  wind  blowing 
throughout  the  country  of  the  blind — blow¬ 
ing  furiously  in  the  direction  of  lower  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  use  and  in  the  teaching  of  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille. 

I  refer  to  the  article  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg, 
“Some  Light  on  the  Home  Teaching  of 
Grade  Two,”  in  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
June,  1942. 

Every  home  teacher  should  read  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  soul  searching.  Every  active 
teacher  should  put  himself  through  the  self- 
examination  suggested  by  Mr.  Rodenberg.  He 
should  then  ask  himself  the  questions  posed 
by  the  editors:  “Are  the  home  teachers  up  to 
standard  in  this  standard  system?  Does  this 
article,  indeed,  put  them  on  the  spot?” 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  wind  is  indeed 
blowing  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  will  find  food  for  thought  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  presented  in  the  Outloo\.  Grade  two 
was  adopted  as  standard  in  1932.  Yet  today, 
ten  years  later,  only  7846  readers  out  of  a 
total  of  12,266  read  grade  two,  according  to 
the  statistics  compiled  in  1941  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  “It  has  come  to  us,”  says  the 
Ontloo\,  “that  some  of  the  home  teachers  do 
not  teach  grade  two  at  all,  and  that  others 


1  Reprinted  from  The  Home  Teacher.  December,  1942. 


teach  it  rarely.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  prevalent  is  this  condition,  and  if  wide¬ 
spread,  why  is  it  ?” 

These  leaders  in  the  work  with  the  blind 
probably  know  that  there  are  home  teachers 
in  the  field  who  themselves  do  not  like  grade 
two.  They  graduated  from  schools  for  the 
blind,  or  otherwise  learned  braille  when  re¬ 
vised  braille  was  the  standard,  or  in  the  years 
when  the  transition  to  grade  two  was  being 
made.  They  have  always  viewed  the  change 
with  resentment;  and  they  have  never  ac¬ 
quired  fluency  in  reading  it  or  proficiency  in 
writing  it.  Those  who  are  now  setting  up 
standards  for  the  certification  of  home  teachers 
should  exercise  considerable  care  at  this  point. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  braille 
who  cannot  read  our  standard  type  enter¬ 
tainingly,  and  write  it  according  to  the  rules. 
For  teaching  braille  is  often  more  a  matter  of 
inspiration  than  of  teaching.  In  developing  the 
urge  to  succeed,  a  little  example  will  often  go 
much  further  than  a  great  deal  of  advice  and 
persuasion. 

From  every  convention  of  workers  for  the 
blind  where  the  question  of  embossed  types 
is  being  discussed,  there  comes  from  home 
teachers  a  cry  of  protest  against  the  printing 
of  periodicals  in  grade  two  alone,  and  a  de¬ 
mand  that  books  printed  with  government 
funds  be  duplicated  in  grade  one  and  a  half. 
If  the  printers  were  to  yield  to  this  demand 
we  should  never  get  a  standard  type  used  by 
a  majority  of  blind  readers.  For  these  same 
teachers  would  then  go  on  teaching  one  and  a 
half  to  everybody.  Because,  of  course,  it  is 
easier  to  teach  the  simpler  grade  than  the 
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standard — easier  because  the  teacher  probably 
understands  it  better  himself. 

Those  who  have  never  ceased  to  protest 
publicly  and  privately  against  the  acceptance 
of  British  braille  as  our  standard  type,  de¬ 
clare  that  they  are  speaking  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  blind  who  are  unable  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  to  learn  grade  two.  No  one  would  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  moment  that  there  are  such 
unfortunate  people.  We  all  find  them.  And 
we  gladly  teach  them  whatever  braille  they 
can  learn.  But  I  am  convinced  on  the  basis  of 
a  little  experience  and  a  lot  of  observation 
that  the  number  of  these  is  much  smaller  than 
is  claimed.  There  are,  for  instance,  people  who 
cannot  learn  grade  two  now.  Perhaps  because 
their  home  teacher  failed  to  hold  before  them 
the  ideal  of  nothing  less  than  the  best  attain¬ 
able  in  braille.  Or  perhaps  because  the  teacher 
used  the  wrong  teaching  method,  or  was 
wedded  to  a  single  method  quite  good  enough 
for  some  pupils  but  not  for  all — such  as  teach¬ 
ing  the  numbering  of  the  dots  (in  which  case 
the  barrier  is  now  almost  insurmountable  be¬ 
cause  revised  braille  used  a  different  system 
of  numbering).  Or  perhaps  the  teacher  al¬ 
lowed  his  pupil  to  wait  too  long  before  at¬ 
tempting  the  final  ascent  of  the  ladder — 
allowed  him  to  read  too  much  literature  in 
one  and  a  half,  and  become  too  familiar  with 
its  symbols. 

These  are  the  people  whom  Mr.  Rodenberg 
calls  “the  sitdowners” — they  sat  down  at  the 
landing  instead  of  climbing  higher.  I  have 
found  many  such  in  surveying  this  territory. 
But  it  should  be  said  in  justice  that  the  teacher 
is  often  not  to  blame.  Many  of  them  were 
visited  in  the  days  when  revised  braille  was 
the  only  requirement.  For  these  people  there 
will  possibly  always  need  to  be  some  litera¬ 
ture  embossed  in  grade  one  and  a  half.  And 
the  decision  of  the  Red  Cross  to  discontinue 
tianscribing,  if  carried  out  fully,  will  prob¬ 
ably  bear  hardest  upon  them,  and  upon  all 
new  braille  learners  acquiring  their  founda¬ 
tion  reading  before  climbing  to  the  higher 


level.  And  in  this  connection,  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Holmes  to  keep  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
somewhere  between  grade  one  and  a  half  and 
grade  two  is  possibly  wise.  Though  one  might 
wish  that  he  had  gradually  carried  the  tran¬ 
sition  process  a  little  further,  instead  of  listen¬ 
ing  too  much  to  the  dissenters. 

It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  our  worries 
about  the  sad  fate  which  is  overtaking  our 
blind  folk  who  do  not  read  braille,  grade 
two,  (or  Standard  English  Braille  as  it  is 
properly  called),  since  the  printing  houses 
have  confined  themselves  to  that  type,  are 
misplaced.  I  think  this  is  true  for  three  rea¬ 
sons  : 

First:  Both  experience  and  observation  lead 
me  to  the  conviction  that  any  person  who 
today  reads  grade  one  and  a  half  fluently, 
easily,  and  enjoyably,  could,  with  right  guid¬ 
ance  and  very  little  effort,  learn  to  do  the 
same  with  grade  two.  I  think  this  is  true, 
without  exception.  There  is  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing,  of  course,  how  many  substandard  readers 
would  thus  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  Stand¬ 
ard,  but  the  number  includes  many  late 
graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  as  Mr. 
Rodenberg  points  out. 

Second:  Those  who  definitely  cannot  learn 
grade  two  because  of  age,  health,  mental 
ability,  or  lack  of  interest  in  reading  never 
really  learn  to  read  one  and  a  half  well 
enough  and  fast  enough  to  enjoy  it.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  one.  For  these  people  reading  will  always 
remain  a  chore  rather  than  a  pleasure.  They 
are  to  be  commended  of  course  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  master  a  difficult  system.  But  the 
limited  value  which  they  derive  from  even 
the  type  of  braille  they  read  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  printers  in  spending  time  and 
money  in  printing  titles  in  both  types. 

Third :  Those  who  learn  only  grade  one  and 
a  half  are  apt  to  make  less  use  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  available  in  that  type  than  do 
those  who  complete  the  process.  Lacking  the 
initiative  or  the  physical  equipment  to  carry 
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on  the  work  to  completion,  they  often  tend 
to  drop  braille  altogether.  As  evidence  on  this 
point  Mr.  Rodenberg  in  his  article  mentions 
a  certain  home  teacher  who  states  that  out  of 
forty-six  pupils  taught  braille,  twenty-nine 
completed  the  process,  while  sixteen  failed  to 
learn  grade  two.  But  of  this  sixteen,  seven 
later  discontinued  braille  altogether.  This  is 
not  surprising.  It  would  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  circulation  of  books  from  libraries 
in  the  two  types.  Such  statistics,  if  they  are 
available,  would  probably  show  that  books 
in  grade  two  circulate  much  faster  than  those 
in  the  simpler  type. 

So  in  view  of  these  considerations,  it  would 
seem  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
doomed  to  continue  in  the  grade  one  and  a 
half  class  need  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  is 
claimed  by  many  readers  and,  unfortunately, 
by  some  teachers.  What  is  needed  to  bring 
many  of  these  five  thousand  readers  of  one 
and  a  half  up  to  Standard  [Braille]  ? 

Mr.  Rodenberg,  in  his  article,  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  right  textbook.  He  devotes 
considerable  space  to  a  description  of  the 
most  popular  text  now,  Standard  Braille 
Series,  which,  he  states,  has  been  called  “The 
answer  to  the  home  teacher’s  prayer.”  Stand¬ 
ard  Braille  Series  is  good.  Its  popularity  is 
well  deserved.  Its  method  of  presenting  the 
system,  its  spacing,  and  other  features,  make 
it  probably  the  best  text  that  can  be  had  for 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils.  But  not  for  all 
pupils.  Not  always  for  “the  blind  intelligent- 
sia. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  get  very  far 
with  the  effort  to  develop  one  handbook 
for  home  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  braille. 


Let  us  have  several  books — several  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  system.  And  let  us  have  teachers 
who  know  which  material  to  use  for  a  given 
pupil.  Instead  of  praying  for  a  single  text¬ 
book,  or  for  a  better  textbook,  we  had  better 
pray  for  better  teachers.  Teachers  who  are 
themselves  lovers  of  braille  and  to  whom 
nothing  less  than  perfection  in  its  use  is 
enough.  Teachers  who  have  the  gift,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  of  adaptability,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  knowledge  of  psychology  (not 
always  obtained  from  books)  that  will  enable 
them  to  suit  the  approach,  the  method,  and 
the  material  to  the  given  taste. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  a  new  “battle  of 
the  types”  to  rage  among  readers  of  embossed 
literature  because  we  have  failed  to  hold  be¬ 
fore  the  blind  of  our  land  the  vision  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Braille  as  a  thing  of  beauty  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  normal  aspirant 
who  will  make  the  effort?  Since  the  training 
of  the  blind  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
problem  of  adult  education  rather  than  of 
elementary,  the  responsibility  falls  more 
heavily  upon  the  home  teachers  than  on  any 
other  group.  They  can  take  the  lead  in  mak¬ 
ing  Standard  Braille — our  written  language — 
available  to  the  great  majority  of  blind  read¬ 
ers.  Or  they  can  retard  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  by  their  failure  to  develop  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  qualities  necessary  for 
successful  teaching  in  a  field  where  the  teacher 
of  braille  is  always  a  case  worker,  and  there¬ 
fore,  must  depend  upon  himself. 

Yes,  this  article  in  the  Outloo\  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  all,  and  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  teaching  among  the  blind. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

My  Visit  to  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  England 


One  spring  afternoon  in  1926  a  home 
teacher  ended  our  visits  to  his  pupils  by 
taking  me  to  see  a  war-blinded  poultryman 
whom  he  knew  and  admired.  This  veteran, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  younger  children, 
lived  in  a  country  cottage,  surrounded  by 
several  henhouses,  each  inclosed  within  its 
yard.  We  found  him  in  his  storeroom 
shipping  off  crates  of  eggs. 

“Who  is  it?  An  American,  you  say?  Ah, 
yes;  I’m  glad  to  see  him;  and  as  soon  as  these 
eggs  have  gone  off,  I’ll  show  him  about.” 

Having  seen  elsewhere  a  really  big  poultry 
farm  whose  blind  proprietor  labored  eighteen 
hours  a  day  in  season,  with  a  single  helper 
working  eight — they  together  shipping  off 
day-old  chicks  by  the  thousand — I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  this  one-man  enterprise.  What 
impressed  me  here,  however,  was  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  happiness  of  this  “totally  dis¬ 
abled”  fellow,  fully  rehabilitated  in  adult¬ 
hood.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  much  that  he 
owned  and  successfully  cared  for  200  or  so 
Rhode  Island  Reds  nor  was  it  his  up-to-date 
equipment  and  methods  of  keeping  tab  on 
each  hen  through  trapnesting;  his  speaking 
of  one  after  another  of  his  pet  birds  by  name; 
his  pride  in  the  prizes  several  had  won  in 
his  county  competition  open  to  any  poultry 
keeper  thereabouts;  and  his  evident  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  strain  of  fowl  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  developed.  No,  it  was  not  so  much  all 
this  which  pleased  me  most,  as  it  was  the 
pride  he  took  in  his  family,  consisting  of  a 
real  helpmeet  of  a  wife  and  their  four  chil¬ 
dren;  two  of  whom,  the  boys,  he  was  glad 


to  say,  were  away  at  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
acquiring  an  education  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  commanded  were  he  not  a 
St.  Dunstaner.  When,  on  departing,  I  asked 
him  if  he  really  enjoyed  poultry  keeping  as 
much  as  he  appeared  to  do,  he  replied,  “Yes, 
indeed;  I  like  it  better  and  better  every  day. 
My  new  life  is  almost  as  full  as  my  old  one.” 

His  statement  that  about  200  St.  Dunstaners 
were  doing  well  with  poultry;  that  of  course 
they  were  all  receiving  a  weekly  idemnity 
from  the  government,  which,  being  purposely 
rather  small,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by 
personal  earnings;  also  that  an  inspector  from 
London,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  things 
running  well,  visited  them  periodically — all 
this  was  as  it  should  be.  Naturally,  I  came 
away  very  happily  impressed  by  the  visit. 

Let  me  here  describe  this  man’s  automatic 
device  for  changing  his  half-grown  chicks 
from  squatting  nightly  on  the  floor  to  roost¬ 
ing.  So  simple  was  it  I  wondered  I  had  never 
seen  it  applied  at  home.  “This  rack  of  hori¬ 
zontal  poles  three  inches  apart,”  he  said, 
“came  with  the  house.  When  it  was  time  for 
the  fledglings  to  learn  to  roost,  I  fixed  the 
rack  over  their  squatting  place,  front  edge 
on  the  floor  and  back  edge  four  feet  higher 
up  against  the  wall;  so,  when  at  dusk  the 
chicks  came  to  it  they  gradually,  though  not 
without  murmuring  a  lot,  mounted  it  as 
they  would  a  ramp  and  soon  settled  them¬ 
selves  along  the  poles  for  the  night.  The 
change  had  been  made  once  and  for  all. 
Thereafter  they  roosted  in  quiet  like  the  well- 
contented  dears  they  are.” 


LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 

Notes  from  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  in  this  list  of 
Talking  Books  for  school  use  three  titles 
which,  though  dealing  with  entirely  different 
topics,  have  one  thing  in  common — they  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  the  ear.  These  three  special 
recordings  will  fill  gaps  in  the  ,  list  of  our 
juvenile  titles  which  many  of  our  teachers 
have  noticed.  Let  me  take  up  the  titles  one 
by  one. 

Music — instruction  as  well  as  appreciation — 
is  justly  emphasized  in  our  schools  not  only 
because  of  its  vocational  possibilities  but  also 
because  of  its  social  value  in  the  lives  of 
the  blind.  Literature  which  would  assist  the 
teacher  in  awakening  and  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  and  love  for  music  in  young  children 
has  been  very  scarce.  No  wonder  that  a 
series  of  biographies  of  composers  written  for 
children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
has  received  so  much  attention  and  has  had  a 
tremendous  sale.  Opal  Wheeler  and  her  co¬ 
author,  Sybil  Deucher,  have  told  the  stories 
of  the  composers’  lives  in  a  simple  and  ap¬ 
pealing  way  with  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  music  as  well  as  the  children  for  whom 
the  books  are  written. 

The  printed  editions  contain  many  com¬ 
positions  to  be  played  by  the  reader  on  the 
piano.  Our  Talking  Book  editions  have  two 
points  which  give  the  blind  child  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  seeing  child  reading  the  printed 
edition.  First,  the  musical  illustrations  are 
actually  played  on  the  record.  For  instance, 
in  the  story  of  Beethoven,  instead  of  en¬ 
countering  a  few  bars  of  musical  notation  to 
illustrate  his  “Anger  Over  a  Lost  Penny,”  as 
a  seeing  child  does  when  reading  the  book, 
the  blind  child  hears  this  composition  played 
on  the  piano.  Other  selections  are  either 


sung  or  played  by  an  orchestra  or  string 
quartet.  Each  Talking  Book  too  is  provided 
with  “musical  end  papers”  in  the  form  of 
music  characteristic  of  the  composer  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  book.  The 
Haydn  biography,  for  instance,  opens  with 
the  “Toy  Symphony,”  the  Stephen  Foster 
biography  with  the  song,  “Old  Dog  Tray.” 
In  the  Talking  Book  editions  much  more 
music  can  be  heard  than  is  printed  in  the 
books.  The  second  asset  is  that  the  Talking 
Books  are  read  by  the  author,  Opal  Wheeler, 
who  gives  the  stories  the  flavor  of  her  own 
interpretation.  Miss  Wheeler  spent  much 
time  in  Europe  collecting  the  information  and 
the  impressions  which  make  her  books  such 
valuable  contributions  to  children’s  literature. 
For  many  weeks  she  was  a  daily  guest  in  our 
studios  and  graciously  promised  to  read  her 
future  publications  in  this  series.  She  is  now 
writing  the  biography  of  George  Frederic 
Handel. 

The  following  titles  in  this  series  are  avail¬ 
able  as  Talking  Books: 

Wheeler,  Opal.  Ludwig  Beethoven  and 


the  Chiming  Tower  Bells.  5 r .  (4-) 

-  Stephen  Foster  and  his  Little  Dog 

Tray.  5r.  (4-) 

Wheeler,  Opal,  and  Deucher,  Sybil. 

Mozart,  the  Wonder  Boy.  y.  (4-) 

-  Joseph  Haydn;  the  Merry  Little 

Peasant,  y.  (4-) 

-  Franz  Schubert  and  his  Merry 

Friends.  y.  (4-) 

-  Sebastian  Bach :  The  Boy  from 

Thuringia.  4r.  (4-) 

-  Edward  MacDowell  and  his  Cabin 

in  the  Pines.  5G  (4-) 
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We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  re-record  as  a  Talking 
Book  “The  Ballad  Hunter,”  by  John  A. 
Lomax,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Archive  of 
American  Folk  Song,  Library  of  Congress, 
produced  by  the  Radio  Research  Project  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  series  of  ten  programs  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “perhaps  the  best  single  recorded 
source  of  authentic  American  folk  songs. 
The  comments  by  Mr.  Lomax  reveal  a  deep 
understanding  and  affection  for  folk  music 
and  give  to  listeners  a  feeling  of  actually 
being  with  him  during  the  explorations  which 
he  recounts.  The  folk  songs  included  are 
typical  of  the  people  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.”  These  programs  will  be 
useful  not  only  in  music  classes  but  in  classes 
in  American  literature  and  American  history. 

Lomax,  John  A.  The  Ballad  Hunter.  5r.  (H) 

Page  i.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Songs  from  the 
range  and  the  hill  country. 

Page  2.  Blues  and  Hollers.  “Being  lonesome" 
songs. 

Page  3.  Chisholm  Trail.  Cowboy  songs  along 
the  famous  old  cattle  trail. 

Page  4.  Rocl{  Island  Line.  Woodcutters’  songs 
and  songs  of  prison  life. 

Page  5.  Two  Sailors.  Sea  chanteys  and  canal- 
boat  ballads. 

Page  6.  Boll  Weevil.  Songs  about  the  bug  that 
challenged  King  Cotton. 

Page  7.  Spirituals.  Religion  through  songs  of 
the  southern  Negroes. 

Page  8.  Railroad  Songs.  Work  songs  for  rail 
tamping  and  track  laying. 

Page  9.  Jordan  and  Jubilee.  Songs  from 
Livingston,  Alabama. 

Page  10.  Sugarland,  Texas.  Convict  songs  from 
a  Texas  prison. 

The  third  special  Talking  Book  publica¬ 
tion  is  “The  Radio  Code  by  the  Voice-Code 
Method,”  by  John  G.  Hart,  of  the  American 
Radio  Institute.  This  radio-code  course  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  as  the  Morse  code 


is  a  language  of  sound  it  should  be  learned 
entirely  “by  ear.”  There  are  twenty  lessons 
(two  on  each  side  of  a  Talking  Book  record). 
Each  lesson  has  been  expertly  timed  and 
graded,  with  the  transmission  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Hart  who  has  had  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  radio  teaching.  Completion  of  the 
course  gives  the  speed  required  for  the 
Second  Class  Radiotelegraph  Operator’s  Li¬ 
cense.  The  Talking  Book  edition  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  braille  manual  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  and  also  in  order  to  enable  the 
blind  student  to  learn  and  practice  sending. 

Pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind,  particularly 
those  having  a  special  interest  in  radio  or 
belonging  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or 
similar  organizations,  have  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  the  Morse  code.  This  set 
of  Talking  Book  records  will  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  the  most  up-to-date  method 
of  learning  this  code.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  G.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Virginia  T. 
Jarman  for  permission  to  re-record  this  study 
course  as  a  Talking  Book. 

Hart,  John  G.  The  Radio  Code  by  the  Voice- 
Code  Method.  5r. 

The  three  Talking  Books  described  above 
were  recorded  under  a  grant  from  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  are  distributed  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
chargeable  to  quota  accounts  of  the  schools. 

The  following  list  of  Talking  Books  is  a 
selection  of  titles  recorded  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  present¬ 
ing  all  those  books  which  might  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  some  of  them  only  with 
students  either  of  advanced  status  or  interested 
in  the  particular  subject  matter.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  all  such  titles  released  since  our  last 
list  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  this 
magazine.  All  these  Talking  Books  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Educational  Talking  Book 
Lending  Library  except  those  with  an 
asterisk,  which  are  recorded  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
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Note:  Number  of  records  follows  each  title. 
Estimated  grade  level  is  given  in  parentheses: 
H,  high  school;  jH,  junior  high  school; 
sH,  senior  high  school. 

Benchley,  Belle.  #My  Friends,  the  Apes. 
I7r-  (H) 

The  director  of  the  San  Diego  zoo  tells  about 
her  experiences  with  the  gibbons,  the  orangs, 
the  chimpanzees,  and  the  gorillas. 

Bliven,  Bruce.  *Men  Who  Ma\e  the  Future. 
i6r.  (sH) 

“The  recent  advance  of  science  through  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  in  many  fields  is  sum¬ 
marized  for  the  layman.”  Partial  contents:  Exit, 
the  Common  Cold;  Remaking  the  World  of 
Plants;  In  the  Depths  of  the  Sky;  Scientists 
in  Uniform;  The  Unsolved  Mysteries;  Science 
and  Civilization. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  # American  Unity  and  Asia. 
6r.  (sH) 

“Essays  that  warn  against  racial  intolerance 
and  point  out  that  the  majority  of  the  allies 
do  not  belong  to  the  white  race.” 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer. 
Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears — with  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  actual  broadcasts.  32r.  (sH) 

A  collection  of  the  historic  speeches  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  from  May  1938  to 
February  1941. 

Deland,  Margaret.  Old  Chester  Tales,  igr. 

(sH) 

A  group  of  charming  stories  of  Pennsylvania 
villagers. 

Diaz  Del  Castillo,  Bernal.  *T  he  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico:  75/7 
to  1521.  36r.  (sH) 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  chronicle  from 
which  Prescott  drew  largely  for  his  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  Diaz  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
conquistador  with  Cortez  in  Mexico. 

Dunsany,  Lord  Edward  John.  Don  Rodri¬ 
guez;  Chronicles  of  Shadow  Valley,  i^x. 

(*H) 

The  gallant  and  fantastic  adventures  of  Don 


Rodriguez  and  his  faithful  servitor,  Morano,  in 
the  later  years  of  the  Golden  Age  in  Spain. 
Romanticism  into  which  one  may  read  an 
illusive  allegoric  meaning. 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  The  Middle  Temple  Murder. 
i5r.  (sH) 

A  good  mystery  story. 

Forester,  C.  S.  The  Captain  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  i6r.  (sH) 

The  adventure  story  of  Captain  Josiah  Pea¬ 
body  of  the  frigate  “Delaware”  during  the  War 
of  1812. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Ramona.  3m  (H) 

“An  absorbing  story  and  a  vivid  picture  of  life 
in  old  California.  The  hero  is  one  of  the  mission 
Indians,  and  his  tragedy  comes  from  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  white  man.” 

Jerome,  Helen.  Pride  and  Prejudice — dram¬ 
atized  with  cast.  4r.  (H) 

A  successful  dramatization  of  Jane  Austen’s 
novel. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  *]ust  So  Stories.  6r.  (4-) 

“Delightful  nonsense  tales  that  explain  such 
important  natural  history  as  the  origin  of  the 
elephant  s  trunk,  the  camel’s  hump,  and  the 
rhinoceros’  skin.” 

-  Kim.  2ir.  (sH) 

A  story  of  life  in  India  and  the  adventures  of 
Kim,  an  orphan,  the  son  of  an  Irish  soldier 
who  became  an  agent  of  the  British  Secret 
Service. 

Leech,  Margaret.  # Reveille  in  Washington, 
1860-1865.  4ir.  (sH) 

“An  ably  written  history  of  social  and  political 
life  in  the  nation’s  capital  during  the  Civil  War 
years.” 

Markham,  Beryl.  *West  with  the  Night. 
i8r.  (sH) 

The  author  tells  the  story  of  her  childhood 
in  British  East  Africa,  of  her  decisions  to  train 
race  horses  and  to  take  up  flying,  and  of  her 
chance  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 

Masefield,  John.  *Dead  Ned;  the  Autohi- 
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ography  of  a  Corpse  who  Recovered  Rife 
Within  the  Coast  of  Dead  Ned  and 
Came  to  What  Fortune  You  Shall  Hear. 
i6r.  (sH) 

“A  yarn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
young  doctor-hero  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
sea-captain  benefactor,  hanged  at  Newgate, 
resurrected  from  the  dead  by  two  doctors,  and 
sent  on  his  way  on  a  slave-trader  bound  for 
Africa.” 

Nathan,  Robert.  They  Went  on  Together. 
6r.  '  (sH) 

The  memorable  story  of  a  simple,  ordinary 
family  who,  with  the  rest  of  their  townsfolk, 
are  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  be¬ 
cause  of  war. 

Ohnstad,  Karsten.  *The  World  at  My 
Finger  Tips.  2ir.  (sH) 

“Autobiography  of  a  man  who,  after  losing 
his  sight  at  sixteen,  made  a  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  world  of  the  blind,  won  a  college 
education,  used  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and  supported 
himself  by  working  in  a  library  for  the  blind. 
It  is  a  very  human  story,  and  a  strong  plea  for 
a  normal,  self-supporting  existence  for  the  blind.” 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  The  Gray  Room.  ly. 

(S  H) 

“A  novel  dealing  with  the  mystery  surround¬ 
ing  the  deaths  of  five  people  who  at  various 
times  attempt  to  sleep  in  a  room  reputed  to  be 
haunted.” 

EReader’s  Digest  Book  Condensations.  Vol. 
I.  i4r.  (sH) 

Contents:  My  Friend  Flic\a,  by  Mary  O’Hara; 
Education  for  Death,  by  Gregor  Ziemer;  Storm, 
by  George  R.  Stewart;  Pied  Piper,  by  Nevil 


Shute;  Falling  Through  Space,  by  Richard 
Hillary;  The  Moon  is  Down,  by  John  Stein¬ 
beck. 

#Reader’s  Digest  Book  Condensations.  Vol. 
II.  iyr.  (sH) 

Contents:  Victory  Through  Air  Power,  by 
Major  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky;  The  Ad¬ 
venture  of  the  Speckled  Band,  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle;  The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace,  by  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson;  When  Faced 
with  Death,  (from  Flight  to  Arras )  by  Antoine 
de  Saint-Exupery;  Cross  Cree\,  by  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings;  The  World  at  My  Finger 
Tips,  by  Karsten  Ohnstad  (read  by  the  author); 
Bolivar — the  Great  Liberator,  by  Thomas 
Rourke;  See  Here,  Private  Hargrove,  by  Marion 
Hargrove;  Sabotage!  by  Michael  Sayers  and 
Albert  E.  Kahn;  Golden  Fleece,  by  Hughie 
Call;  Our  Hearts  were  Young  and  Gay,  by 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  and  Emily  Kimbrough. 

Thomas,  Henry,  and  Thomas,  Dana  Lee, 
pseudonyms.  Living  Biographies  of  Great 
Philosophers.  2or.  (sH) 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligli.  Remember  the  End. 
(Read  in  part  by  the  author.)  2pr.  (sH) 

A  novel  of  an  emigree  from  Scotland  who 
wins  success  in  the  coal  fields  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  *  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
broo\  Farm.  i5r.  (6-) 

“Little  Rebecca,  who  had  imagination  and  a 
weakness  for  poetry,  went  to  live  with  a  stern 
old  New  England  aunt  who  had  not  a  vestige 
of  either.  Worthy  of  a  place  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Little  Women." 


Berthold  Lowenfeld 
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ECONOMIC  PARITY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THROUGH  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Recent  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  social 
legislation.  No  doubt  sooner  or  later  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  into  Congress  with  Ad¬ 
ministration  backing,  which  will  provide  for 
a  general  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  extension  of  the  many  welfare  ac¬ 
tivities  only  partially  developed  at  present. 
Fresh  interest  is  being  taken  in  congressional 
legislation  which  has  long  lain  dormant. 
Blind  people  and  their  friends  are  beginning 
to  wonder  just  what  benefits  will  come  out  of 
all  this  for  the  sightless  people  of  the  country. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  blind  and 
their  friends  should  come  to  an  agreement 
as  to  just  what  legislation  should  be  passed 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  so  that  a  united  front 
can  be  presented  to  Congress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  long  step  forward  has  been  taken  in 
this  direction  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Legislation  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Among  the  topics  which  are  receiving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  are: 

1.  An  amendment  to  the  income  tax  law 
which  will  recognize  the  fact  that  blind  people 
are  compelled  to  meet  certain  expenses  which 
their  seeing  associates  do  not  have  to  provide. 
A  given  income,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
as  much  purchasing  power  to  a  man  who  is 
blind  as  it  does  to  his  seeing  brother.  Many 
services  which  a  seeing  man  performs  for  him¬ 
self  must  be  paid  for  in  one  way  or  another  by 
a  blind  person  in  similar  economic  circumstances. 
Therefore  it  is  contended  that  a  blind  man 
should  be  permitted  to  make  certain  special 
deductions  from  his  income  when  submitting 
his  income  tax  report. 

2.  There  is  great  dissatisfaction  regarding  the 
administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  It  is  contended  that  in  many  places  this 
Act  so  operates  as  to  discourage  blind  people  of 
low  earning  power  from  endeavoring  to  become 
at  least  partially  self-supporting.  The  Social 
Security  Board,  is  taking  steps  to  correct  this 
matter  so  far  as  possible  under  the  law.  There 
is  need,  however,  for  a  slight  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  would  give  the 
administrators  a  freer  hand  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

3.  The  demand  from  blind  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  for  some  kind  of  a  Federal 
pension  grows  out  of  the  feeling  that  somehow 
society  has  not  done  its  duty  or  blind  people 
would  not  be  struggling  under  a  continual  eco¬ 
nomic  handicap  which  seeing  people  are  not 
compelled  to  meet.  The  percentage  of  incidence 
of  blindness  throughout  the  country  is  so  con¬ 
stant  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  for  many 
years  to  come  every  community  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  having  a  blind  person  for  each  500  to 
1,000  of  the  population.  Any  plan  for  providing 
social  security  for  everyone  should  include  some 
kind  of  an  insurance  against  blindness.  By  the 
law  of  averages  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  1  out 
of  each  100  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States  will  either  go  blind  himself  or  one  of 
his  dependents  will  lose  his  sight.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  plan  an  insurance  operated  by  the 
Federal  government  and  supported  by  all  wage 
earners  which  would  provide  every  blind  per¬ 
son  with  a  small  monthly  income  for  life,  which 
would  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  economic 
disadvantages  growing  out  of  blindness.  This 
monthly  income  should  be  paid  regardless  of 
the  economic  status  since  the  minimum  cost  of 
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being  blind  must  be  met  by  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

4.  A  study  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
blind  by  the  State  commissions  for  the  blind 
shows  a  wide  variation  in  their  adequacy  from 
state  to  state.  In  certains  parts  of  the  United 
States  reasonably  satisfactory  provision  has  been 
made  for  home  teaching,  medical  care,  and  other 
services,  but  in  other  parts,  aside  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  blind  people  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
variation  in  income  in  the  different  states.  Those 
who  have  been  endeavoring  to  correct  this  situ¬ 
ation  over  a  period  of  years  are  convinced  that 
until  the  Federal  government  extends  some  kind 
of  Federal  aid  similar  to  that  provided  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  this  variation  in  services  to 
the  blind  from  state  to  state  will  continue.  Any 
revision  in  the  Social  Security  Act  should,  there¬ 
fore,  include  some  provision  which  will  extend 
Federal  aid  to  States  conducting  services  to  the 
blind. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  concrete  plans  agreed  upon.  No 
program  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  tol¬ 
erance  with  a  determination  to  find  some 
common  ground  upon  which  all  can  stand. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

NEW  BARDEN  BILL  INTRODUCED 

After  months  of  study  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  drafted  a  substitute  bill  for  H.R.  699 
known  as  H.R.  2536,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Barden  on  April  19.  This  bill  differs 
from  the  former  bill  in  that  it  deletes  Section 
I  relating  to  veterans,  greatly  curtails  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Security  Administra¬ 
tor,  and  requires  the  States  to  meet  half  the 
cost  of  many  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  which  it  was  proposed  in  the  former 
bill  the  Federal  government  should  defray 
entirely.  It  also  provides  that  where  there  is 
a  matching  of  State  and  Federal  funds,  it  is 
upon  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  It  provides 
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further  that  where  there  is  a  State  commis¬ 
sion  or  similar  agency  for  the  blind,  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind  shall 
be  carried  on  by  that  agency,  and  that  agency 
shall  receive  Federal  aid  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education 
doing  rehabilitation  work  with  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  disabled  persons.  There  are  other 
features  in  this  bill  worthy  of  study  by  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  issued  an  analysis  of  this  bill, 
copies  of  which  may  be  secured  upon  request. 

LEGISLATION  PENDING  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

In  Pennsylvania  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  245, 
designed  to  provide  home  training  by  blind 
instructors  to  blind  persons  living  in  rural 
sections  not  receiving  this  service,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Gus  E.  Wauchhaus,  a  new  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Wauchhaus,  elected  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  in  1942,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  The  home  teaching  service  con¬ 
ducted  for  many  years  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  with 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  continues. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$69,700  to  be  made  to  the  Department  of 
Welfare  for  use  by  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind  to  supply  home  teaching  service 
to  those  sections  of  the  state  where  such  a 
service  is  not  now  available. 

Correction:  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look  it  was  stated  that  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper, 
Director,  New  Yor\  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  worked  in  France  after  the  last 
World  War.  This  was  an  error.  It  should 
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have  been  stated  that  she  worked  in  France 
during  the  War,  79/7-79/9. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind. 


THE  MIGEL  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding  Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Blind  has  been  awarded  this  year 
to  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Rodenberg,  head  of  the 
Printing  Department  in  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  given  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service  in  the  development  and 
unification  of  braille  music  notation,  his  work 
as  the  American  editor  of  the  Musical  Review 
for  the  Blind,  as  member  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  and  for  his  scholarly  con- 
'  tributions  to  professional  literature  on  the 
blind. 

The  presentation  of  the  Migel  Medal,  which 
is  donated  each  year  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
president,  will  be  made  at  the  annual  member¬ 
ship  meeting  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  June. 
The  recipients  since  the  first  presentation  in 
1937  have  been:  Mr.  William  Nelson  Crom¬ 
well,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  and 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

During  April,  Foundation  representatives 
were  busy  rendering  consultation  service  and 
making  studies  of  various  kinds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
Center  for  the  Sightless,  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay  completed  a  special  study. 
She  also  rendered  consultation  service  to  the 
State  Welfare  Commission  in  Michigan,  and 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford  has  been  active  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  Florida  and  Tennessee.  In  New 
Mexico  consultation  service  was  given  by  Mr. 


MacEnnis  Moore  while  the  legislature  was 
in  session.  House  Joint  Resolution  27, 
introduced  by  Representative  Albert  Gon¬ 
zales,  provided  for  a  committee  of  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  to  review  developments 
of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  to  consider  the  proposed  consolidation  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  with 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  schools 
be  not  consolidated. 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
writing  talent  of  the  blind  of  all  faiths,  The 
Jewish  Braille  Review  will  this  year  conduct 
its  third  annual  literary  competition.  As  was 
the  case  last  year  the  competition  will  con¬ 
sist  of  two  separate  projects:  poetry,  and 
prose  writing.  Instead  of  a  short  story  assign¬ 
ment,  as  in  former  competitions,  contestants 
for  prizes  in  prose  writing  are  being  asked 
to  submit  an  authentic  autobiographical 
sketch  covering  the  most  significant  chapter 
in  the  writer’s  own  life  dealing  with  his 
adjustment  to  blindness.  Awards  of  twenty- 
five,  fifteen,  and  ten  dollars  will  be  given  as 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  respectively,  in 
each  of  the  two  projects.  In  addition,  the 
gold  medal  known  as  The  Helen  Keller 
Medal  for  Literary  Excellence  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  prose 
writing  section  of  the  competition.  Manu¬ 
scripts  must  be  received  on  or  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1943.  For  further  information  write 
to  JBR  Literary  Competition,  P.  O.  Box  36, 
Morris  Heights  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Although  agencies  for  the  blind  are  exempt 
from  the  OPA  price  ceiling  regulations,  the 
following  information  and  Order  just  issued 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  because  they  will  permit  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  to  increase  their  prices  io  per 
cent.  If,  after  reading  the  Order,  there  is  any 
further  information  required,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

Although  designated  as  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure,  no  time  limit  is  set  for  the  Order.  It  may 
be  revoked  or  amended  at  any  time  by  the 
Price  Administrator.  It  will  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible  by  permanent  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  on  standard  grades. 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

Order  No.  216  Under  Section  1 499.1 59b  of 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  188 

Granting  adjustment  of  maximum  prices  for 
sales  of  brooms  made  of  broom  corn. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  an  opinion  issued 
simultaneously  herewith  and  filed  with  the 
Division  of  the  Federal  Register,  and  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  by  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order  No. 
9250,  it  is  ordered: 

(a)  On  and  after  March  23,  1943,  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  maximum  price  for  a  broom  made 
of  broom  corn  shall  be  calculated  by  adding  10 
per  cent  to  the  maximum  price  as  established 
under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  188.  This 
adjustment,  however,  applies  only  to  brooms 
to  which  the  manufacturer  attaches  a  tag  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c). 

(b)  For  a  sale  at  wholesale  or  at  retail  of  a 
broom  made  of  broom  corn,  delivered  by  the 
manufacturer  after  March  22,  1943,  the  maxi¬ 


mum  price  shall  be  calculated  by  adding  10  per 
cent  to  the  maximum  price  as  established  under 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation.  How¬ 
ever,  this  increase  may  be  taken  only  on  brooms 
bearing  the  tag  specified  in  paragraph  (c). 

(c)  The  manufacturer  shall  attach  to  each 
broom  made  of  broom  corn,  delivered  by  him  on 
or  after  March  23,  1943,  a  tag  containing  a 
statement  in  the  following  form: 

“OPA  has  authorized  the  sale  of  this  broom 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  the 
retailer  at  a  price  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
seller’s  March  1942  ceiling  price.” 

The  tag  shall  not  be  detached  until  the  broom 
has  been  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

(d)  Every  person  delivering  to  a  retailer 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn  shall,  at  or  prior  to 
the  first  invoice  to  such  purchaser  after  March 
23,  1943,  give  written  notice  of  the  adjustment 
granted  by  this  Order.  The  notice  shall  state 
that  the  adjustment  applies  only  to  brooms  which 
have  been  tagged  by  the  manufacturer  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  paragraph  (c).  A  statement  in 
the  following  form  will  be  sufficient: 

“The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
granted  relief  to  manufacturers  of  brooms  made 
of  broom  corn  by  allowing  each  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  and  retailer,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  over  March  1942  ceiling  prices.  The  in¬ 
crease  may  be  taken  only  on  brooms  which  are 
delivered  by  the  manufacturer  on  or  after  March 
23,  1943,  and  which  bear  a  tag,  attached  by  the 
manufacturer,  stating  that  the  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  has  been  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  tag  must  not  be  detached 
until  the  broom  has  been  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

(e)  This  Order  No.  216  may  be  revoked  or 
amended  by  the  Price  Administrator  at  any  time. 

(f)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
definitions  contained  in  section  1499.20  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Maximum  Price  Regulation  shall  apply  to 
all  terms  used  herein. 
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This  Order  shall  become  effective  March  23, 
T943- 

Issued  this  22nd  day  of  March,  1943. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Administrator 

Hereafter  this  Workshop  Bulletin  will  be 
sent  only  to  those  workshops  for  the  blind 
participating  in  government  orders  through 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Any  other 
agency  wishing  to  continue  to  receive  the 
Workshop  Bulletins  should  request  this  office 
to  keep  its  name  on  the  mailing  list. 

f 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  convince  the  War  Production  Board 
that  a  special  order  should  be  issued  covering 
the  material  needs  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  for  their  private  trade.  We  believe, 
however,  that  any  requests  received  by  them 
will  receive  sympathetic  consideration  when 
made  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure: 

On  and  after  April  15,  all  requests  for 
material  bled  on  Form  PD-iA  for  amounts 
of  less  than  $500  will  be  processed  and  han¬ 
dled  by  the  local  beld  offices  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  they  will  be  able  to 
give  you  a  decision  without  referring  it  to 
Washington. 

We  suggest  you  contact  your  local  beld 
office  immediately  for  any  material  on  which 
you  need  priority  assistance  so  that  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  personnel  understands  your 
particular  problem.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
address  of  your  nearest  beld  office,  write  this 
office  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

Any  request  for  material  amounting  to 
over  $500  should  be  bled  on  Form  PD-iA 
and  sent  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.  On  page  1  of  this  form, 
in  the  brst  space  where  it  states  “ATTN:PD- 
iA”  insert  the  words  ‘'Institution  Section, 
Governmental  Division.”  This  will  assist  the 


routing  section  in  sending  your  application 
to  the  division  that  is  handling  requests  from 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Workshops  needing  priority  assistance  to 
secure  broom  wire  for  their  private  business 
come  under  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan, 
and  should  apply  on  Form  CMP-4B  stating 
their  needs  for  the  next  three  months’  period. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  on 
Order  No.  216  permitting  broom  manufac¬ 
turers  to  raise  their  prices  10%  over  those  of 
last  March. 

This  Order  does  not  permit  us  to  raise  our 
prices  on  government  brooms  10%.  All  prices 
on  articles  we  furnish  to  the  government  are 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-Made  Products,  and  it  is  the  price 
listed  in  the  Schedule  which  is  in  effect  at  this 
time. 

If  you  have  any  wire  which  is  used  for 
assembling  rubber  mats  that  you  do  not  need, 
please  communicate  with  the  Kansas  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  801  Harrison  Street,  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas. 

Deck  Swab  Handles  may  be  obtained  from 
W.  F.  Brown  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Denham  Springs, 
Louisiana. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


While  in  civilian  life  I  regarded  myself  as 
an  efficient  social  wor\er,  possessed  of  the 
essential  confidence  required  to  perform  any 
tas\  creditably.  From  where  I  stand  now,  I 
wonder  if  at  times  I  may  have  been  guilty  of 
dismissing  a  crisis  in  another's  life  with  a 
mere  patter  of  meaningless  verbiage. — From 
A  LETTER  FROM  CORPORAL  EDWARD  MoNAHAM. 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia.  Survey  Mid-Monthly. 
December,  1942. 
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WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Production  or  Rehabilitation 

Please  notice  the  absence  of  the  word 
“sheltered”  in  the  title  of  this  article.  Why 
don’t  we  just  forget  to  use  it  in  referring  to 
our  workshops?  To  me  it  seems  to  throw  a 
cloudy,  musty  halo  around  the  workshops. 
It  tends  to  limit  their  scope  and  usefulness. 
It  types  them  as  places  of  seclusion.  Properly 
functioning,  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
centers  for  rehabilitation.  They  should  be  no 
less. 

Some  time  ago  we  presented  “Fundamental 
Principles  for  the  Function  of  a  Sheltered 
Workshop.”  Later  these  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Committee  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  In  view  of  the  unprecedented  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  workshop  movement  under  the 
impetus  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  more 
recently  the  war  effort,  it  seems  time  to  check 
the  place  of  the  workshop  today.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  say  what  the  purpose  of  the  work¬ 
shop  is  by  first  saying  what  it  is  not. 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  is  not: 

A  secluded  hide-out  for  helpless  blind 
persons. 

An  easygoing  shiftless  place  in  which  to 
while  away  time. 

Decidedly  not  a  production  line  with 
production  only  as  the  goal. 

Certainly  not  a  profit  undertaking  with 
dividends  as  the  measure  of  successful 
operation. 

Rather,  the  purpose  of  the  workshop  for 
the  blind  should  be: 

To  provide  a  training  and  work  center 


where  some  newly  blinded  persons,  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  limited  employability,  and  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  other  handicaps  in  addition  to 
blindness,  may  be  given  proper  vocational 
instruction  and  employment  in  the  workshop, 
but  always  with  the  goal  of  outside  placement 
wherever  possible. 

The  tenure  of  the  individual  in  the  work¬ 
shop  should  be  determined  in  relation  to  his 
rehabilitation  and  not  his  usefulness  to  the 
production  goal.  This  does  not  need  to  pre¬ 
vent  good  production  planning  or  meeting 
delivery  schedules  as  the  turnover  of  blind 
persons  can  usually  be  anticipated. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  just  as 
wrong  to  take  a  blind  client  who  belongs  in 
the  workshop  out  of  it,  as  it  is  to  keep  a 
blind  person  in  the  shop  when  such  a  person 
can  be  placed  outside  in  employment  with 
the  sighted. 

Making  a  profit  should  not  be  the  objective 
of  the  workshop.  Its  chief  function  should  be 
to  do  a  good  rehabilitation  job  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  service 
to  the  blind.  Naturally,  the  deficit  must  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Just  what 
the  deficit  should  be  will  depend  on  a  good 
many  factors,  including  the  program  of  the 
workshop,  its  method  of  operation,  and  the 
business  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  management 
should  not  require  the  workshop  to  operate 
on  a  break-even  basis  or  at  a  profit  and 
thereby  lose  sight  of  its  real  reason  for 
existence — that  is,  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  This  requires  highly  skilled 
and  efficient  management.  The  idea  of  the 
workshop  being  operated  by  a  Lady  Bounti- 
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ful,  or  as  a  personal  hobby  of  Mr.  Babbitt, 
is  inconsistent  with  today's  trend.  Ingenuity, 
initiative,  good  business  sense — and,  above 
all,  practical  humanity — are  prime  requisites 
for  the  executive  of  a  well-functioning  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  “screwy”  to  train  a  blind 
client,  bring  him  to  his  greatest  efficiency, 
and  then,  just  when  he  is  most  useful  to  the 
shop,  not  only  to  let  him  take  another  job 
outside,  but  actually  to  go  looking  for  a  job 
for  him  just  because  he  is  good.  Poor  busi¬ 
ness?  Yes,  if  business  is  our  only  objective. 
Good  rehabilitation,  however,  even  if  it  does 
mean  running  the  shop  the  hard  way. 

Even  in  these  abnormal  times,  with  the 
acute  manpower  shortage  opening  up  many 
opportunities  heretofore  denied  blind  persons 
in  business  and  industry,  workshops  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  an  essential  part  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind.  Some  smaller  shops  may 
be  able  to  close  down  entirely,  owing  to 
opportunities  for  outside  placement.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  as  no  shop  should  continue 
unless  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  service.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  some  of  the  blind  clients  can  be 
fitted  into  jobs  in  competition  with  the 
sighted.  A  large  number  will  remain  in  the 
shop,  even  with  best  placement  possible.  We 
are  failing  in  our  obligation  to  the  blind, 
however,  if  we  do  not  keep  working  toward 
the  goal  of  placement  wherever  possible.  The 
attitude  of  the  workshop  management  and  a 
positive  policy  toward  placement  are  most 
important.  At  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  the  Management  restated 
its  policy  toward  placement  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  business  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  Home  alone  has  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  1942,  the  Management 
presented  to  the  Trustees  a  statement  of  policy 
which  has  been  in  force  at  the  Home  and  which 
the  Management  proposed  to  continue  unless 
the  Trustees  felt  otherwise.  Briefly,  the  policy 
centers  around  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 


man  and  his  ultimate  placement  in  a  job  best 
suited  to  him.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  preferable  from  a  dollars-and- 
cents  standpoint  to  keep  him  in  the  workshop. 
If  there  is  an  opportunity  or  if  an  opportunity 
can  be  found  for  him  to  do  better  outside,  this 
is  the  ultimate  goal  and  should  be  attained  for 
the  blind  man,  with  his  co-operation  wherever 
possible.  Even  though  our  departments  have 
grown  so  substantially,  we  reaffirm  the  fact  that 
as  a  charitable,  non-profit  agency  to  assist  the 
blind,  we  are  not  in  business  simply  for  the 
manufacture  of  brooms,  mops,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  are  merely  incidental  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  rehabilitation  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  men  whom  we  serve. 
The  Trustees  expressed  their  approval,  as  this 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  five  major 
agencies  doing  work  for  the  adult  blind  in 
Greater  New  York,  meeting  with  the  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

It  is  the  consensus  of  this  Group  that  where 
clients  employed  in  sheltered  workshops  desire 
better  opportunities  in  outside  employment  and 
desire  to  make  application  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  or  to  some  other  employ¬ 
ment  service,  they  shall  be  given  time  off  to 
make  such  application,  and  it  shall  be  made 
clear  to  them  that  they  may  make  such  applica¬ 
tion  without  jeopardy  to  their  workshop  status; 
if  they  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  out¬ 
side,  they  may  have  the  assurance  of  return  to 
the  workshop,  to  a  position  as  nearly  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  they  held  before,  as  is 
reasonably  possible. 

We  see  the  workshop,  the  stand  program, 
and  the  placing  of  the  blind  in  business  and 
industry  not  as  separate  and  distinct  depart¬ 
ments,  but  rather  as  parts  of  a  sound  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  We  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  to  do  a  service  for  the  blind  that 
heretofore  was  not  possible.  Let’s  grasp  this 
opportunity,  remembering  that  even  though 
these  are  abnormal  times,  they  afford  us  the 
occasion  to  do  a  good  selling  job  for  the 
blind,  through  the  workshop  and  through 
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careful  placement.  Let’s  not  worry  too  much 
whether  the  workshops  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  or  retrenched  after  the  war  is  over; 
and  let’s  not  concern  ourselves  unduly,  either, 
by  feeling  that  it  is  no  use  to  place  blind  per¬ 
sons  out  of  the  shops  into  industry  because 
it  is  felt  most  of  those  so  placed  will  be 
dropped  as  soon  as  the  labor  supply  becomes 
plentiful.  Isn’t  it  more  to  the  point  that  we 
bolster  up  our  workshops  with  good  sound 
principles  of  operation  and  that  we  make 
careful,  normal  placements  because  these  are 
our  best  insurance  for  the  demands  of  to¬ 
morrow,  whatever  they  may  be? 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  has  moved 
into  a  new  day.  It  is  a  day  of  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  serving  the  blind  through  a  broader 
concept  of  its  scope  and  function.  It  has 
greater  facilities  for  developing  production 
and  sales.  The  number  of  such  shops  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Individually  the  shops  are  increasing 
in  size.  Their  combined  purchasing  power  is 
formidable.  It  is  this  new  day,  this  greater 
opportunity  for  usefulness,  this  expansion  of 
the  workshop  for  the  blind  movement  which 
prompts  us  to  caution: 

Don’t  let  bigness  blind  us  to  service. 

Don’t  let  any  profit  motive  swerve  us 
from  a  sound  program. 

Don’t  let  production  defeat  rehabilitation 
for  the  individual. 

Should  we  not  rather  use  this  new  day: 

To  bring  our  workshop  in  line  with  the 
broader  view  of  its  being  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  center. 

To  use  production  and  sales  as  tools  to 
help  us  function  on  as  efficient  a  basis 
as  possible. 

To  use  our  non-profit  charitable  status  so 
as  to  carry  forward  a  sound  program 
of  training  and  employment  in  the 
shop,  and  where  possible  out  into 
business  and  industry. 


To  use  the  expansion  of  the  workshop 
movement  to  diversify  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind. 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  movement 
began  to  make  real  progress  when  we  started 
working  together.  Let's  go  on  from  here. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  AN 
INTEGRATED  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Throughout  the  years,  and  increasingly 
during  recent  months,  workers  for  the  blind 
have  been  giving  most  earnest  thought  to 
the  question  of  a  thoroughly  adequate  and 
properly  integrated  program  of  service  for 
the  blind  of  the  United  States  over  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  I  am  sure  all  those  concerned  have 
long  appreciated  the  problems  and  difficulties 
presented  in  such  a  program,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  we  shall  yet  see  the  time 
when  the  program  is  brought  to  a  fuller 
realization,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  the 
blind.  Actually  and  undoubtedly  the  blind  of 
today  benefit  largely  from  the  variety  of 
services  offered  by  specializing  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  from  general  welfare  or  se¬ 
curity  benefits  available  through  federal  or 
state  agencies,  but  some  of  the  blind  still 
suffer  from  lack  of  service,  assistance,  and 
opportunity  to  work  because  of  lack  of  in¬ 
tegration  and  co-ordination  of  services  and 
service  agencies  which  are  ostensibly  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  needs. 

In  general  the  private  agencies  have  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
having  demonstrated  needs  and  service  possi¬ 
bilities,  find  in  many  of  the  states  that  the 
state  government  is  prepared  to  accept  certain 
basic  responsibilities  and  provide  state  ad¬ 
ministration  with  some  narrow  to  broad  state 
programs.  In  some  instances  the  private  agen¬ 
cies  continue  their  full  program  even  in 
competition,  to  some  extent,  with  the  state 
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agency.  Confusion  and  duplication  inevitably 
result. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  time  has 
arrived  when  basic  assistance  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  of  all  types  might  be  defined  and  the 
various  service  realms  for  federal,  state,  and 
private  agencies  outlined.  If  this  could  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  master  plan  the  federal 
government  could  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  prepared  to  function  in  the 
matter  of  provision  or  supplementation  of 
social  security  allowances  for  the  handi- 
capped,  including  the  blind,  in  providing  or 
participating  in  vocational  guidance,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  employment,  and  other  services.  The 
field  of  state  welfare  services,  including  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind,  could  then  be  de¬ 
fined  with  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  which  logically  or  perforce  should 
be  afforded  by  state  governments.  Finally, 
there  could  be  defined  the  specialized  services 
for  the  blind  which  could  appropriately  and 
with  advantage  be  provided  by  private  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
public  interest  and  co-operation,  and  possibly 
responsibilities  integrated  with  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  services,  to  make  certain  that  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  might,  through  their 
services,  be  met  in  so  far  as  could  be  justified. 
The  over-all  private  national  service  for  the 
blind,  such  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  printing  houses,  adult  educa¬ 
tion  by  correspondence,  as  well  as  research 
and  deliberative  effort  to  provide  the  progres¬ 
sive  development,  as  through  the  A.A.W.B. 
and  the  A.A.I.B.,  would  seem  to  meet  the 
situation. 

This  may  seem  an  ambitious  outlook  and 
yet  with  the  rapidly  developing  changes  in 
public  opinion,  social  security,  rehabilitation 
and  employment  fields,  it  does  seem  that  if 
we  are  to  avoid  hopeless  confusion  it  will  be 
necessary  to  replan  and  define  responsibilities 
of  the  various  strata  of  agencies.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  result  in  a  queer  and  disturbed 


picture  before  the  postwar  world  has  begun 
to  find  its  feet.  Also  unless  something  of  this 
character  is  done  now  the  struggle  between 
those  who  favor  federalization  and  those  who 
favor  primary  state  control  will  become  even 
more  bitter  while  those  over  whose  needs 
and  service  the  fight  rages  will  suffer.  The 
unfortunate  tendency  under  stress  of  such 
conflicts  is  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance 
and  give  more  pensions,  or  allowances,  and 
less  rehabilitation,  employment,  and  other 
constructive  service. 

Before  the  last  war,  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind  found  some  employment  in 
the  profession  of  music,  piano  tuning,  osteop¬ 
athy,  and  certain  home  handicrafts,  while 
some  of  the  graduates,  plus  some  of  those 
who  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  found  their 
chief  opportunity  for  employment  in  sheltered 
workshops.  In  the  later  days  of  the  last  war, 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  manpower  for 
munitions  and  other  work  in  the  absence  of 
so  many  millions  from  this  continent  on  war 
service,  the  handicapped  were  brought  out 
and,  to  some  extent,  utilized  in  industrial  and 
other  productive  fields.  After  the  war  the 
tendency  was  to  subside  to  prewar  outlook 
and  put  the  handicapped  away  on  the  shelf 
again.  The  specialized  agencies,  however, 
having  had  a  taste  of  general  industrial  em¬ 
ployment,  etc.,  began  to  focus  attention  on 
the  situation  and  to  furnish  service.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  shortage  of  available  labor  we  find  a 
renewed  effort  to  utilize  the  handicapped,  in¬ 
cluding  the  employable  blind.  This  is  now 
reaching  the  hitherto  unheard  of  point  where 
the  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Company  is 
actually  advertising  for  blind  and  near-blind 
workers  to  apply  for  employment  with  that 
company.  I  earnestly  hope  that  blind  people 
may  be  so  broadly  and  extensively  utilized  in 
the  industrial  and  business  employment  fields 
during  this  war  that  they  can  never  again  be 
ignored  in  the  general  employment  picture. 
I  also  hope  that  after  this  war  there  will  not 
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be  an  attempt  to  push  blind  workers  out  of 
the  general  employment  field  and  back  onto 
the  unemployment  shelf  until  another  war 
creates  a  demand  for  their  productive  labor. 
Surely  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  citi¬ 
zens  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  hu¬ 
manity  and  consideration  for  their  needs  and 
right  to  employment  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  confused  rush  of  wartime  conditions 
but  should  be  most  apparent  under  considerate 
and  thoroughly  planned  arrangements  pos¬ 
sible  only  under  peacetime  prosperity  con¬ 
ditions. 

Therefore,  in  this  connection  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  our  efforts  and  energy 
shall  be  consumed  in  trying  to  patch,  integrate 
and  co-ordinate  the  existing  confused  patch- 
work,  or  whether  we  should  rather  bend  our 
energies  to  a  development  and  acceptance  of  a 
basically  practical  general  plan  into  which 
state  agencies  could  tie  effectively  and  in  de¬ 
fined  co-operation  with  those  private  agencies 
which  could  function  most  effectively.  We 
must  also  sincerely  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
resistance  to  any  change  which  might  affect 
the  status  or  programs  of  our  individual 
agencies  does  not  at  times  outweigh  our  desire 
to  effect  practical  improvement  and  insure 
more  effective  services  for  the  blind. 

E.  A.  Baker 
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The  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind  has  an  officer  of  wide  experience  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Mr.  Harry 
Austin,  newly  appointed  executive  secretary. 
Upon  losing  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Mr.  Austin  entered  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1924  with  certificates  in  piano  tuning  and 
industrial  training,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
high  school  diploma.  Subsequently  he  at¬ 
tended  Southern  Methodist  University  for 


two  years.  For  some  time  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege  Mr.  Austin  earned  his  living  tuning 
pianos  and  working  as  a  telephone  switch¬ 
board  operator.  In  1936  he  was  appointed 
assistant  home  teacher  for  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1938  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  senior  teacher. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind: 
Mr.  W.  Crabin  Gill  is  the  new  principal  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisiana,  to 
which  he  brings  the  benefit  of  sixteen  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Gill, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  formerly  on  the  teaching  staff  at 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  where  he  was 
active  in  guidance  work  and  extracurricular 
activities. 

The  Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  has  a  new  executive  director.  She  is 
Miss  Luetta  Magruder,  who  has  been  active 
in  public  service  and  welfare  work  for  many 
years.  After  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  Ohio,  Miss  Magruder  was  given 
one  of  the  first  major  appointments  for 
women,  that  of  Assistant  State  Fire  Mar¬ 
shal,  which  involved  visiting  and  talking  to 
schools  and  civic  groups  on  safety.  In  1935 
she  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Charities,  and  as  such,  set  up  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  phases  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
dealing  with  children,  including  Crippled 
Children  and  Child  Welfare  Services.  In  1939 
and  1940  she  was  Area  Supervisor  of  the 
WPA  workshop  program,  a  program  which 
included  sewing,  furniture  repair,  chair 
caning,  and  record  keeping  for  several  state 
institutions.  Miss  Magruder  grew  up  in  the 
college  community  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
attended  Oberlin  College,  after  which  she 
spent  some  time  in  the  teaching  profession, 
teaching  German  and  English  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Nine  teachers  of 
the  Academic  Department  have  recently  completed 
the  five  weeks’  course  in  Dramatic  Arts  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
directed  by  Miss  Irene  Marmein,  dramatic  coach, 
of  New  York  City.  The  Alabama  School  notes  with 
deep  regret  the  death  of  Mrs.  Abrams,  wife  of  the 
Principal,  on  March  15.  Mrs.  Abrams  was  prominent 
in  the  field  of  education,  having  been  principal  of 
one  of  the  city  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  matron  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Plans  are  under  way  to 
hold  a  six  weeks’  adult  summer  course  at  the 
School  under  the  supervision  of  the  Iowa  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  The  Iowa  Legislature  has 
recently  appropriated  funds  for  the  installation  of 
sight  conservation  classes  at  the  School.  Miss  Louise 
Anderson,  commercial  instructor  on  the  school 
staff,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  WAVES  officers’ 
training  school  at  Smith  College. 

Kansas:  School  for  the  Blind — The  Kansas  State 
Legislature  has  voted  an  adequate  increase  in  salary 
to  teachers  at  the  School  to  take  effect  during  the 
next  biennium.  This  increase  makes  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  comparable  with 
those  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 

Louisiana :  State  School  for  Negro  Blind — Students 
of  die  School  are  making  definite  contributions  to 
the  war  effort  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  During 
the  past  winter  they  presented  the  play,  Toad  of 
Toad  Hall,  by  Milne,  before  an  audience  of  soldiers 
at  Harding  Field,  Scotlandville,  and  more  recently 
still  presented  a  program  at  the  School  to  which 
twenty-five  soldiers  were  invited.  The  pupils  are 
now  knitting  sweaters  for  soldiers,  and  are  planning 
a  Victory  garden. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  ( Overleaf — 
A  small  infirmary  with  accommodation  for  a  nurse 


and  eight  patients  has  been  established  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  teachers’  cottage. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Students  of  the 
School  presented  Barry  Conners’  three-act  comedy, 
The  Patsy,  in  the  School  auditorium  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  March  24  and  25. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  ( Fari¬ 
bault ) — Prospects  for  the  employment  of  graduates 
of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
are  unusually  bright,  according  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  who  states  that  graduates  are 
being  employed  throughout  the  state  “so  fast  we 
can’t  keep  up  with  them.”  Firms  which  have  used 
blind  students  in  various  capacities  during  summer 
vacations,  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
work  done.  An  official  of  a  Faribault  packing  com¬ 
pany  which  employed  some  blind  youths  at  the 
plant  last  summer,  has  asked  for  more  this  year. 
With  increased  attention  being  drawn  to  the  farm 
labor  shortage,  the  School  sees  new  opportunities 
opening  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  who  comprise 
one-thircl  of  the  student  body. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — The  names 
of  two  more  students  have  been  added  to  the  long 
list  of  pupils  who  are  working  part  time.  Both  boys 
are  employed  at  Beckman’s  fur  shop  in  Great  Falls. 
The  School  reports  that  one  of  its  older  high 
school  boys  earned  so  much  between  September 
and  December  that  he  joined  the  ranks  of  income 
tax  payers. 

The  New  Yorl {  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Lighthouse  Music  School  held  its  annual  concert 
last  month,  when  advanced  students  and  faculty 
members  presented  a  program  consisting  of  piano, 
vocal,  and  organ  solos;  there  were  also  choral 
numbers  by  the  Lighthouse  Women’s  Chorus.  Many 
of  the  blind  performers  are  musicians  of  long  ex¬ 
perience;  one,  Eunice  Robinson,  a  colored  soprano, 
had  the  honor  of  singing  before  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
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North  Dakota:  State  School  for  the  Blind — In  its 
latest  news  bulletin  the  School  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  North  Dakota  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  been  influential  in  securing  the  passage 
of  legislation  whereby  a  blind  citizen  may  take  a 
person  of  his  own  choosing  to  assist  him  at  the 
polls.  The  School’s  Girl  Scout  troop  is  studying 
the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  course  and  is  providing 
“bundles  for  America.’’  Because  of  rationing,  food 
and  confectionery  sales  are  impossible,  so  the  Girl 
Scouts  have  earned  their  money  for  dues,  etc.,  by 
making  and  selling  hand  lotion.  Mr.  A.  L.  Strom, 
tuning  and  voice  instructor,  has  taken  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Boy  Scouts  this  year.  A  series  of 
programs  under  the  title,  “Living  Democracy  at 
School,”  has  been  inaugurated  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Ruth  E.  Williams. 

Ohio:  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare — Miss  Mildred  Smith,  formerly  a 
district  representative  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  been  appointed  consultant,  Social 
Services,  in  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Her  appointment  was  made  following  a  study  of 
the  home  teacher  program  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  an 
attempt  to  broaden  and  intensify  this  service  to 
the  blind  of  the  state.  Miss  Smith  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Ohio  now  has  a  staff 
of  four  home  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  totally 
blind  women  who  qualify  for  Class  I  certificates. 
Mrs.  Sara  E.  Dover,  R.N.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  from  service  with  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Lieutenant  Dover’s  first  assign¬ 
ment  will  be  at  Nichols  General  Hospital,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  On  April  i,  Mrs.  Sara  Widener, 
R.N.,  who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Children’s 
Service  (another  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare)  succeeded  Mrs.  Dover.  She  will 
serve  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  as  Special  Eye 
Nurse. 

Perkins  Institution — Several  graduates  of  Perkins 
have  been  drawn  into  business  and  industry  within 
the  past  few  months.  Two  are  engaged  in  assembly 
work  at  the  Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  One  is  employed  at  assembly  work  at 
Waltham  Watch  Company;  another  is  running  a 


cutting  machine  at  Brighton  Box  Company;  and 
still  another  has  a  job  as  a  moulder’s  helper  in  a 
foundry  in  Hyde  Park.  One  of  the  1941  graduates 
has  a  position  selling  at  the  Post  Exchange  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  and  a  1938  graduate  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Army  and  assigned  to  Military 
Police  duty  at  a  camp  in  Oklahoma. 

The  T ennessee  School  for  the  Blind — In  March  the 
Tennessee  School  began  the  publication  of  News 
Letter,  a  four-page  mimeographed  bulletin  designed 
to  disperse  news  items  and  information  from  time 
to  time.  In  its  first  issue  the  publication  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  forty  students  have  been 
working  for  the  past  few  weeks  separating  bolts, 
rivets,  washers,  nuts,  etc.,  for  the  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Vultee  officials  have  reported  that  the 
work  of  these  students  has  released  five  regular 
employees  for  work  at  other  operations  in  the  plant. 

Texas:  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Mr.  B.  F. 
Payne,  of  Carthage,  Texas,  who  has  served  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
since  March,  1937,  has  been  reappointed  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  for  another  six-year  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  has 
recently  added  two  teachers  to  its  Home  Teacher 
Division.  They  are:  Mr.  Truett  Childre,  of  Dallas, 
and  Miss  Genevieve  Powell,  of  Wichita  Falls. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Thanks  to  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Master 
Painter’s  Club,  the  Society’s  headquarters  received 
a  thorough  paint  job,  free  of  charge,  on  April  17. 
The  material  was  donated  by  the  Paint  Dealers 
Association,  and  the  equipment  and  labor  were 
furnished  by  members  of  the  Painters  and  Decora¬ 
tors  Union.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
also  offered  to  take  care  of  the  plowing  of  a  vacant 
lot  adjoining  the  headquarters  for  the  planting 
of  a  Victory  garden.  A  consignment  to  put  strings 
in  52,000  shipping  tags  has  been  received  by  the 
Society  from  a  single  business  concern.  Blind  men 
working  on  the  project  have  invented  a  device 
which  speeds  up  the  work  considerably. 

Washington:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Social  Security — The  State  Legislature  at  its  most 
recent  session  made  provision  for  payment  of  grants 
to  blind  persons  who  can  better  their  situation  by 
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temporarily  residing  in  another  state.  This  means 
that  during  their  temporary  residence  in  any  other 
state  in  the  union,  blind  persons  who  are  recipients 
of  Public  Assistance  to  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Washington  may  continue  to  receive  their  grants 
while  they  are  living  outside  the  state.  In  making 
this  announcement,  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  supervisor 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  says:  “Such  legislation 
will  call  for  the  co-operation  of  public  welfare 
agencies  in  the  states  to  which  these  persons  move 


in  order  to  establish  continuing  eligibility  for  assist¬ 
ance.  However,  we  do  feel  that  it  will  give  more 
freedom  to  blind  persons,  particularly  during  this 
war  period  when  there  is  so  much  congestion  here 
in  the  Northwest,  both  from  concentration  of  armed 
forces  and  defense  work.  Also,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  enemy  attack  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
we  feel  that  some  of  the  blind  people,  particularly 
the  older  blind,  may  feel  easier  if  they  live  with 
relatives  in  the  Middle  States.” 
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SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE: 
FLIGHT  TO  A  JOB  IN  HINDUSTAN 


Some  time  ago  Colonel  L.  L.  Watts  received  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Major  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  of  New  Zealand,  who  is  now  in  India,  and  who  is  well  \nown  to  many 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Colonel  Watts  was  hjnd  enough  to  let  us 
read  this  letter  which  proved  so  entertaining  that  we  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation 
of  sharing  it  with  our  readers.  It  had  not  been  written  for  publication,  however,  and  as  it 
touched  on  so  many  matters  of  world  affairs  we  thought  it  only  prudent  to  as\  Sir  Clutha 
to  send  us  an  article  which  might  be  published.  The  letter  given  below  is  in  response  to 
Mr.  Irwins  cablegram  to  Sir  Clutha.  While  written  with  publication  in  mind,  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  informality  or  charm. — editor’s  note. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
SIMLA  [INDIA] 

March  7, 1943 

Dear  Bob  Irwin: 

It  is  seven-thirty  of  a  Sunday  morning.  I 
have  just  woken  up,  swearing  quietly  to  my 
dog  Sheila  about  these  damned  monkeys, 
scamperipg,  banging,  and  squealing  over  the 
tin  roof  above  us.  Two  hours  earlier  I  had  an 
hour’s  wakefulness  due  to  a  pack  of  jackals 
on  a  scavenging  foray,  charging  through  the 
scattered  houses  with  an  infernal  howling 
and  yowling  like  ten  air  raid  sirens  and 
twenty  cat  fights.  It  is  rather  like  living  in  a 
zoo,  especially  as  all  our  windows  are  wire- 


netted;  and  the  monkeys  watch  us  through 
the  wire.  One  afternoon  a  pair  of  them  sat 
on  my  window  sill  for  a  couple  of  hours 
taking  the  keenest  interest  in  a  rubber  of 
bridge.  Sheila  has  a  passion  for  them.  She 
will  charge  down  a  precipice  after  them  bark¬ 
ing  hysterically,  while  they,  from  rocks  and 
trees,  make  extremely  rude  remarks.  But  this 
habit  has  to  be  discouraged,  for  such  reckless 
charges  on  her  part  bring  her  into  range  of 
the  leopards,  quietly  watching  for  such  a 
tender  morsel  as  a  well-fed  dachshund.  Lately, 
several  dogs  have  been  snapped  up  almost 
under  their  horrified  mistresses’  noses. 

Anyhow,  monkeyphobia  subsided  and  sleep 
obviously  at  an  end,  I  have  remembered  your 
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cable  about  an  article  for  the  Outlook  which 
came  just  as  I  was  going  out  to  dine  last 
night.  So  I  have  hauled  a  typewriter  into  bed 
— a  good  moment,  Sunday,  and  no  hurry. 

As  the  four  rickshawmen  toiled  up  the  long 
hill  to  my  host’s  house,  I  wondered  what  I 
would  write.  It  was  a  dry,  crisp,  frosty  night; 
not  a  leaf  of  pine  or  evergreen  oak  moved 
on  the  trees  standing  black  against  the  bril¬ 
liant  mountain  stars.  The  tinkling  bells  of  a 
little  temple  and,  from  within,  the  drum¬ 
drumming  and  wail  of  Hindu  music  came 
toward  me,  passed,  and  faded.  A  pack  of 
monkeys  with  shrill  squeals  fought  or  made 
love  in  some  dark  deodars.  My  “horses” 
talked  cheerfully  to  one  another  in  their  hill 
language.  I  always  find  this  chattiness  be¬ 
tween  the  units  of  my  motive  power  amus¬ 
ingly  disconcerting.  Are  they  saying,  I  specu¬ 
late,  “What  a  great  lump  of  a  fellow  this  is? 
Will  he  pay  us  well?  What  woman  is  he 
going  to  see?  Is  it  that  ugly  one  with  the 
large  bust?  Haraj’s  crew  had  him  the  night 
of  the  big  snow  and  said  he  paid  well  .  .  .” 
and  so  on.  Three  pairs  of  feet  went  the  quiet 
rhythmic  pat-pat;  but  the  fourth  wore  a  pair 
of  oversize  slippers  of  sorts  which  introduced 
a  discordant,  untidy  flappatty-flap.  Now  came 
aromatic  fumes  of  charcoal  braziers,  bubbly 
murmur  of  hubble-bubbles  being  smoked,  and 
the  quiet  talk  of  Indians  squatting  by  the 
roadside. 

Away  out  on  the  left  as  we  jog  up  the 
ridge,  lies,  I  know,  the  great  range  of  the 
high  Himalayas,  glistening  white  across  a 
sea  of  lower  ridges.  We  pass  the  turnoff 
marked  temptingly,  “Tibet  192  miles.”  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  ridden  out  along  it  a  day’s 
ride — once  this  winter  when  the  sun  shone 
warm  on  the  southern  faces,  while  elsewhere 
the  ponies  crunched  through  snowdrifts  and 
slithered  on  ice  as  we  led  them.  The  sounds 
of  that  narrow,  winding  highway  are  not 
mechanical;  nor  is  there  any  smell  of  gasoline. 
Instead,  there  is  the  sweet  music  of  brass  and 
copper  mule-bells  tinkling  and  donging  across 


ravine  and  cliff;  the  plaintive  melody  from 
the  pipes  of  a  hillman  shepherd;  the  chanting 
of  Tibetan  muleteers;  the  jingle  of  harness 
from  the  bead-necklaced  mules;  and  the  cry 
of  birds.  For  smells — honeysuckle  and  pine, 
fresh-sawn  deodar  logs,  charcoal  fires,  spicy 
curry  in  the  villages,  and  sometimes  bad 
drains — also  the  acrid  smell  of  sweating  ani¬ 
mals  and  warm  leather,  of  good  memories. 

We  come  to  my  host’s.  The  rickshawmen 
wind  their  blankets  round  themselves,  head 
and  all,  and  lie  down  on  the  cold  ground  to 
sleep  until  it  is  Sahib’s  pleasure  to  go  home. 

Yes,  that  15,000-mile  air  journey  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  interesting.  The  Boeing  Clipper,  with 
its  54  passengers  and  crew  of  11,  mail,  and 
freight,  seemed  like  a  house  taking  to  the  air 
as  we  lifted  heavily  from  the  East  River  that 
hot  July  afternoon.  For  three  nights  and  two 
days  we  flew  continuously,  coming  down  only 
for  refueling  and  some  meals.  We  supped  in 
Bermuda,  breakfasted  in  Puerto  Rico,  had  a 
midafternoon  meal  in  Trinidad,  and  break¬ 
fasted  next  morning — where  do  you  think? 
Thirty-six  hours  before  we  had  been  in  New 
York;  now,  with  the  scented,  velvet-black 
tropic  night  about  us,  broken  only  by  a  few 
shore  lights  along  the  water’s  edge — a  quiet 
ripple  of  the  dark  river  against  the  side  al¬ 
most  the  only  sound  at  the  queer  hour  of 
half-past  four — we  were  mopping  up  mangoes 
and  fresh  pineapple  on  a  houseboat  on  the 
Amazon.  That  afternoon  we  lunched  in  a 
quaint  little  Brazilian  town,  rather  unwill¬ 
ingly  woken  up  and  dragged  from  its  happy 
lethargy  by  this  passion  for  air  transport,  and 
by  its  regrettable  nearness  to  the  Old  World. 

At  four  o’clock  we  taxied  up  a  tropical 
river  until  we  came  to  an  open  stretch  and, 
with  a  long  run,  lifted  into  the  air,  eastward 
bound.  I  struck  two  friends,  so  small  is  the 
world,  on  this  hop — a  British  Cabinet  Minister 
and  a  fellow  New  Zealander,  returning  to 
Britain  from  war  missions  in  South  America. 
We  chatted,  had  some  dinner,  played  a  few 
hands  of  rummy,  and  settled  down  to  snooze 
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in  our  chairs.  For  most  of  us  it  was  the 
third  night  of  sitting  up  without  a  chance  to 
change  or  bathe;  but  we  were  getting  used 
to  it.  A  nudge  in  the  ribs  from  the  cheery 
young  U.  S.  Navy  lieutenant  in  the  chair  next 
me:  “Belts  on,”  he  said. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Just  Africa.  That’s  all.  We’re  coming 
down.” 

So  the  Atlantic  hop  was  over — just  like 
that.  My  watch  showed  4:30  a.m.,  but  I  had 
to  cut  three  hours  forever  out  of  my  life — 
Liberia  called  it  7:30.  We  came  down  on  a 
tidal  lagoon.  Dawn  was  breaking  through  the 
hot,  steamy  mist  and  teeming  rain.  A  good 
piece  of  navigation — finding  this  place — I 
thought.  The  launch  landed  us  on  some 
rough  rocks.  A  young  “Pan- Am”  said,  “Take 
your  papers,  please,  to  the  grass  hut  on  your 
left.”  We  were  in  primitive  Africa — a  new 
airport  in  use  but  a  week  or  two.  In  a  half- 
finished  barracks  we  breakfasted.  Our  next 
hop  we  did  at  a  somewhat  slower  speed.  From 
150  to  200  miles  per  hour  we  dropped  to  il/2 
miles  per  hour;  for  here  we  parted  with  our 
massive  clipper  and  went  on  our  feet,  blacks 
carrying  our  gear  to  an  airfield  a  few  miles 
inland.  No  road,  no  town,  no  modern  con¬ 
traption  of  any  kind  marred  that  bush.  We 
splashed  along  in  the  “rainy  season”  torrent 
with  water  often  over  our  boots,  and  clam¬ 
bered  over  streams  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
fresh-felled  to  make  a  crude  crossing.  Here 
and  there  half  a  dozen  grass  huts  among  the 
trees  formed  a  tiny  village.  Bedraggled  chick¬ 
ens  were  trying  to  keep  dry  under  the  eaves, 
pendulous-breasted  women  and  naked,  smil¬ 
ing  pickaninnies  greeted  us. 

The  airfield  was  brand-new  too.  For  the 
moment  the  vast  hangars,  the  gasoline  stores, 
the  control  rooms,  the  staff  quarters,  the  pas¬ 
senger  waiting  rooms,  the  buffet,  the  mail 
and  freight  rooms  were  all  quite  simply  rep¬ 
resented  by  just  one  solitary  open-sided  grass 
hut.  The  rain  teemed  down  all  day.  We 
yarned,  wet  and  humid,  crowded  under  the 
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roof  with  mailbags  and  spare  parts.  Occasion- 
ally  a  sentry  shot  at  the  monkeys.  They  had 
developed  too  great  a  liking  to  precious  spare 
parts  being  flown  to  the  critical  battle  front 
at  El  Alamein.  A  Douglas  transport  plane 
found  its  way  down  through  a  low  mist.  It 
hoped  it  could  get  off  again,  and  a  consulta¬ 
tion  of  senior  officers  decided  which  of  us 
should  be  accorded  priority  of  passage.  I 
regretted  to  find  that  this  courtesy  had  been 
extended  to  me.  How  much  I  preferred  the 
damp  comforts  of  the  grass  hut  to  a  lonely 
atom  of  a  plane  in  those  forbidding  skies! 
Crew  and  control  men  had  been  helping  us 
to  pass  the  time  by  telling  us  of  planes  lost 
in  the  clouds  over  the  endless,  endless  forest 
and  swamps.  In  the  early  afternoon  blacks 
brought  out  sandwiches  and  drinking  water. 
Two  more  transport  planes  managed  to  come 
in,  and  their  passengers  and  crews  crowded 
into  our  grass  hut.  The  next  airfield  continued 
to  radio  “Ceiling  zero.”  At  five  o’clock  the 
control  men  gave  it  up.  I  trudged  thankfully 
back  through  the  bush.  What  with  mosqui¬ 
toes,  and  most  everything  decidedly  wet,  the 
night  was  not  what  you  might  call  comfort¬ 
able;  but  we  did  find  a  shower  bath  down: 
a  muddy  track.  I  scored  over  the  others  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  lights  and  they  had  to 
mess  about  with  damp  matches.  Our  priority 
party  got  away  at  noon  next  day,  bumping 
over  the  small  field  and  just  clearing  the  bush. 

Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  Togoland,  Da¬ 
homey,  Nigeria,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
Soudan,  and  Egypt  passed  below  us  during 
the  next  four  days — no  night  flying.  The  long¬ 
est  day  was  from  Northern  Nigeria  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  twelve  hours  of  bumping  through 
thunderstorms  and  buffeted  by  strong  up- 
currents  from  the  grilling  deserts.  No  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  now,  only  a  hard  aluminum 
bench  and  for  back  the  sharp  ribs  of  the 
frame.  The  American  army  men  were  grand 
companions  and  never  tired  of  giving  me 
running  commentaries  on  the  passing  scene 
of  “darkest  Africa” — hundreds  of  villages  of 
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beehive  straw  huts,  herds  of  cattle,  camels, 
and  gazelle,  wild  mountains  of  bare  rock  and 
sand.  In  late  afternoon  we  got  radio  orders  to 
turn  back — Khartoum  in  a  dust  storm — 
countermanded  twenty  minutes  later,  so  back 
on  our  course  once  more.  Then  two  gigantic 
thunderstorms,  towering  from  earth  to  high 
heaven,  filled  all  the  east  save  for  a  narrow 
canyon,  rapidly  closing.  We  charged  through 
those  surging  walls,  black  and  flashing;  a 
few  minutes’  violent  bucketing,  our  belts 
chaining  us  to  our  seats — once  we  seemed 
almost  thrown  upside  down — and  we  were 
through.  Night  had  come  down  on  the  Nile 
and  its  date  palm  fringe,  but  by  its  silver 
light  we  found  the  airfield  and  landed,  tired. 

Cairo  the  next  afternoon — Heliopolis  air¬ 
port,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  camp  of 
my  old  trooper  days  of  1914.  Here  I  had  to 
part  with  my  American  comrades.  Yellow 
fever  regulations  for  entering  India  required 
I  should  spend  eight  days  in  Cairo,  and  I 
had  some  work  to  do  there  too.  With  the 
plane’s  crew  I  drove  in  on  a  jeep  to  Shep- 
heard’s,  rang  up  New  Zealand  Army  H.Q., 
and  was  willingly  sent  a  soldier  to  be  my  as¬ 
sistant.  What  with  old  friends,  dining  in 
camps,  committee  meetings,  hospital  visitings, 
inspecting  schools  for  the  blind,  and  a  small 
enemy  air  raid,  those  days  went  quickly.  Then 
off  on  the  last  stage.  As  soon  as  the  pale  dawn 
gave  enough  light  the  British  Sunderland 
flying  boat  rose  off  the  Nile  and  swept  away 
toward  the  sunrise,  over  the  date  palms,  delta, 
Suez  Canal,  Sinai  desert,  low  over  Jerusalem 
and  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea; 
a  sizzling  half-hour  to  drop  trans-Jordania 
mails  and  passengers,  and  on  again  across 
cruel  deserts  to  another  white-hot  afternoon 
landing  on  a  salt  lake  in  Iraq;  and,  finally, 
down  the  ribbon  of  the  Tigris  to  Basrah. 
There  I  caught  up  with  my  particular  buddy 
of  the  New  York-Cairo  journey,  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  I  joined  him  for 
dinner  in  the  far-too-warm  night  air  by  the 
riverbank  with  one  or  two  other  U.  S.  gen¬ 


erals — the  beginnings  of  the  Winston 
Churchill  party  to  Moscow.  On  again  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  down  the  Persian  Gulf,  mak¬ 
ing  four  stops  at  quaint  old  Arab  towns, 
with  square,  grey  buildings,  a  domed  and 
minaretted  mosque  or  two,  a  few  moth-eaten 
date  palms,  and  the  blistering  yellow  desert 
sand  and  rock  behind.  A  Canadian  air-gunner 
was  in  considerable  pain.  An  eardrum  had 
burst  the  day  before  when  we  had  made 
a  rapid  descent. 

We  landed  in  the  evening  at  Karachi.  I 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  just  where  and 
when  I  should  contact  my  people  in  India. 
What  with  delays  and  changes  they  could 
not  know  when  I  was  coming;  but  some¬ 
how  they  did.  Government  House  met  me, 
and  there  was  a  telegram  from  the  Viceroy 
to  come  on  at  once  to  Delhi  to  stay.  Off  next 
morning  for  the  last  dawn  start.  Sleepily  we 
climbed  in.  The  blinds  remained  drawn  for 
this  five-hour  hop.  Monsoon  floods  of  un¬ 
usual  size  had  turned  vast  areas  to  inland 
seas,  and  it  was  wise  that  the  enemy  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  should  not  know.  On  Gwal¬ 
ior  Lake  I  finished  that  long  air  journey, 
rumbled  on  to  Delhi  by  train  in  the  afternoon 
and  arrived  at  Viceroy’s  House  in  time  for 
a  late  dinner. 

India  is  not  a  land  of  speed.  Plans  take  long 
to  consider  and  longer  to  implement.  Both 
distances  and  heat  are  great.  With  an  enemy 
on  the  frontier  there  are  more  urgent  things; 
and  then  Congress  delays  one’s  work  by  burn¬ 
ing  one’s  letters,  ^wrecking  railway  stations, 
and  derailing  trains — definitely  irritating.  But 
calmer  days  have  come,  and  I  have  got 
down  to  routine. 

We  are  dealing  with  every  war-blinded 
Indian  man  as  suits  his  circumstances  best; 
some  for  training;  others  will  not  leave 
their  village.  Some  cannot  train,  poor  boys — 
one  with  both  forearms  amputated,  another 
with  right  forearm  off  and  left  hand  useless. 
We  set  out  to  make  their  home  conditions 
as  comfortable  as  we  can.  For  the  latter  man, 
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for  instance,  we  are  building  a  house  and 
buying  a  phonograph  and  a  wife.  The  latter 
is  aged  thirteen.  That  may  not  sound  in  order 
to  American  ears,  but  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  law  and  custom  in  his  part  of  the  world. 
We  are  considering  at  the  moment  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  as  to  whether  we  should  not 
give  the  training  before  the  man  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army — otherwise  the  man 
is  usually  very  loath  to  leave  his  village. 

There  are  some  British  blinded  cases  now 
and  then.  Yesterday’s  mail  brought  the  latest 
report  of  a  man  blinded  by  a  grenade  five 
weeks  ago — right  hand  lost  and  whole  of 
left  side  completely  paralyzed — most  tragic. 
A  “Talking  Book”  is  all  we  can  do  at  the 
moment. 

The  Government  of  India  has  asked  me  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilian-blind  work,  which,  you 
already  know,  is  a  tremendous  problem  in 
this  vast  country  of  four  hundred  million  peo¬ 
ple;  and  the  blind  variously  estimated  to 
number  from  one  to  four  million.  Some 
twenty-six  schools,  workshops,  and  homes 
already  exist,  but  most  of  them  are  faced  with 
difficulties  so  great  and  are  on  such  slender 
incomes  that  they  can  make  little  headway. 
Altogether  they  take  care  of  only  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  several  million.  Begging  is  the 
time-honoured  occupation  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority.  This,  we  must  remember,  was  the  case 
in  the  West  until  about  150  years  ago,  and 
it  is  only  now  that  we  are  getting  the  blind 
beggar  completely  ofT  our  streets.  The  sacred 
works  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  give  the  in¬ 
junction — give  to  the  poor,  the  maimed,  and 
the  sick,  and  you  will  find  favour  in  God’s 
sight.  That  established  the  age-old  “social 
security”  system  of  India.  Just  as  under  our 
modern  Social  Security  we  find  malingerers 
who  deliberately  make  their  living  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  provisions  for  all  they  are  worth, 
so  also  does  a  section  in  India — a  beggar 
caste — which  passes  the  profession  of  begging 
on  from  parent  to  child,  and  the  children 
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are  sometimes  maimed  to  make  them  more 
appealing.  In  Bombay  I  recently  came  across 
an  eight-year-old  boy  whom  a  magistrate  had 
just  sent  into  a  home  for  the  blind.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  had  been  kidnapped  from  his 
respectable,  village  parents  by  members  of  a 
robber  caste,  who  had  deliberately  blinded 
him  and  taken  him  to  Bombay  as  a  decoy  for 
begging  purposes.  He  had  been  on  the  streets 
for  four  years  until  taken  charge  of  by  the 
police. 

The  societies  have  been  battling  hard 
against  things  as  they  are,  but  they  have 
lacked  the  guns.  The  field  they  have  failed 
to  capture  is  that  of  convincing  the  blind, 
their  relatives,  and  the  seeing  public  that  edu¬ 
cation  and  vocational  training  have  given, 
and  can  give,  the  trainee  a  better,  or  as  good 
an  earning  power  as  that  of  the  beggar.  The 
blind  child  has  an  immediate  income  value 
to  its  parents;  and  as  no  dishonour  is  attached 
to  sending  their  child  to  beg,  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  send  it  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
unless  they  can  see  an  ample  money  reward 
in  the  end. 

But  there  is  a  growing  public  opinion  in 
India,  inside  and  outside  of  government 
circles,  that  it  is  time  something  bigger  and 
more  positive  should  be  done  about  it.  The 
task  is  difficult  and  intricate;  and  they  want  to 
know  just  where  and  how  to  make  this  effort. 
That  is  the  task  the  government  has  set  me. 
At  the  moment  we  are  assembling  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  views  of  those  who  have 
laboured  hard  through  many  years  of  heart¬ 
breaking  work. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks’  tour, 
visiting  a  number  of  establishments  and  con¬ 
sulting  with  their  executives.  They  are  giving 
the  most  splendid  co-operation.  Several,  Dr. 
S.  C.  Roy,  Dr.  Amul  Shah,  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Haider,  have  studied  blind  welfare  work  in 
the  United  States,  and  would,  I  know,  send 
their  warm  remembrances  to  friends  there.  I 
have  come  across  such  a  fine  lot  of  missionary 
women,  too,  who  have  laboured  voluntarily 
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among  the  blind  for  twenty  and  thirty  years 
through  heat,  discomfort,  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  Together,  I  hope  we  will  produce  some 
sound  plan,  and  that  it  may  go  into  operation 
at  no  distant  date. 

Of  course,  a  very  large  amount  of  blindness 
in  India  is  preventable  or  curable.  Govern¬ 
ment  health  services,  philanthropic  societies, 
and  missions  are,  and  have  been,  at  work  in 
this  field  for  many  years,  many  with  devoted 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  number  whose  sight 
they  have  saved  must  be  tremendous.  But  the 
field  is  so  great  that  considerable  extension  is 
needed.  So  much  of  the  reduction  in  blindness 
depends  upon  better  sanitation,  more  balanced 
diet,  abandonment  of  much  of  Indian  medi¬ 
cines  and  treatments,  and  simple  precautions 
against  common  diseases.  Changes  in  these  di¬ 
rections  are  in  progress;  but,  with  ancient 
peoples  deeply  conservative  at  heart  and  not 
at  all  convinced  that  the  West  knows  better 


than  the  Orient,  abandoning  age-old  religious 
beliefs  and  changing  deep-rooted  customs  is 
a  painfully  slow  business.  There  is  much  of 
frustration  and  disappointment.  But  the  task 
has  been  begun,  and  it  must  go  on  steadily  and 
with  confidence  in  ultimate  achievement. 

Well,  breakfast  has  come  and  gone  while  I 
have  been  typing  this,  and  the  dry  mountain 
sun  has  slid  round  to  warm  me  in  my  bed. 
The  shepherd’s  plaintive  tune  and  the  sound 
of  mule-bells  float  in  my  window  from  far 
below  with  that  calm  sweet  tone  which  says 
the  morning  is  perfect.  Sheila,  knowing  well 
it  is  Sunday,  has  jumped  on  my  bed  to  ask, 
“Isn’t  it  time  for  our  walk?  You’re  late  this 
morning.”  Spring  is  here.  Plum,  apricot,  and 
may,  and  the  trees  of  scarlet  rhododendron 
are  heavy  with  bloom.  We  must  away. 

So  goodbye,  and  the  best  of  rememberances 
to  all  my  old  friends  in  America. 

Clutha  Mackenzie 


EXPERIENCES  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  A 

DRAMATICS  COACH 

IRENE  MARMEIN 


Three  years  ago  I  was  engaged  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  represent 
them  in  the  newly  organized  Dramatic  Arts 
Project  which  was  made  possible  through  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation.  I  was  to  give  a  five  weeks’  normal 
course  to  resident  teachers  in  the  state  schools 
participating,  and  to  produce  in  each  a  three- 
act  play  with  high  school  students  and  a 
one-act  play  with  the  younger  children.  These 
were  to  serve  as  laboratory  work  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  to  assist  in  the  direction  and  to 
stage-manage  the  finished  production.  We 
were  also  to  construct  the  scenery  and  to  make 
any  costumes  required  by  the  chosen  play. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  me  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  how  it  was  possible 
to  make  an  adequate  stage  production  with 
sightless  actors,  and  of  what  use  to  them  were 
scenery  and  costumes.  As  to  the  first  question, 
I  can  only  say  that  educators  are  quite  well 
agreed  on  the  value  of  dramatics  in  bringing 
out  personality,  and  that  the  need  for  this  is 
even  greater  with  handicapped  children  than 
with  sighted  ones.  Again,  the  plays  are  pre¬ 
sented  not  only  before  the  children  of  the 
school  (many  of  whom  have  sufficient  vision 
to  appreciate  the  suitability  of  background  and 
costuming),  but  also  before  an  audience  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  sighted  friends  and  parents, 
and  the  realistic  vesture  tends  to  normalize 
the  entire  impression. 

Since  the  object  of  all  education  for  the 
blind  is  to  enable  them  to  function  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  average  children  and  to  give 
them  the  same  appreciation  of  values  in  life 


and  art,  it  is  fitting  that  all  the  aspects  of 
dramatic  production  should  be  presented  to 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  enthusiasm 
of  these  children  when  they  discover  doors 
and  windows  of  the  stage-set  that  actually 
open  and  close,  fireplaces  with  andirons  and 
logs,  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  especially 
when  they  don  their  costumes  and  hear  the 
jingling  of  bells  on  a  jester’s  tunic,  or  feel  the 
swirl  of  a  hoop  skirt,  is  a  joy  to  behold.  No 
detail  of  ruffles,  epaulettes,  or  pantalettes  es¬ 
capes  them. 

It  is  the  action  of  the  play  which  most  as¬ 
tonishes  those  accustomed  to  work  with  the 
blind,  for  the  chief  aim  of  the  Dramatic 
Project  is  to  present  the  play  in  as  full  detail 
as  the  text  demands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
rehearsals  may  require  more  repetition  of 
stage  business,  and  progress  may  be  a  little 
slower  than  in  directing  a  sighted  group,  the 
same  stage  technique,  dramatic  principles, 
and  procedure  (with  certain  minor  excep¬ 
tions)  are  employed.  It  needs  only  that  the 
director  shall  catch  and  retain  the  interest  of 
the  group  and  sfialF  inspire  such  confidence 
that  they  are  ready  to  attempt  anything  he 
may  ask  of  them. 

There  is  an  understandable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  child — because  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  his  handicap — to  curtail  his 
activities  and  to  cultivate  too  sedentary  habits. 
He  needs,  and  welcomes,  added  stimuli  and 
is  eager  to  co-operate  with,  and  respond  to, 
direction  which  he  feels  is  leading  him  into 
new  fields  of  imaginative  and  physical  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  found  these  children  un- 
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usually  sensitive  aurally,  so  that  the  vocal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  role  which  is  within  the 
range  of  their  experience,  the  obtaining  of 
correct  readings,  satisfactory  diction,  and  voice 
projection  present  no  problems  beyond  those 
encountered  with  any  group  of  corresponding 
age.  In  fact,  their  keenness  of  ear  makes  this 
aspect  of  the  work  even  more  simple.  In  A 
Kiss  for  Cinderella,  two  little  girls  of  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age  who  had  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  French  language,  were  able 
to  speak  three  or  four  sentences  with  perfect 
accent  and  inflection.  In  the  course  of  re¬ 
hearsals  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
veloping  range  and  musical  quality  of  voice, 
and  much  progress  has  been  noted  in  elimina¬ 
ting  the  monotones  which  are  so  frequently 
found  in  the  American  voice. 

However,  it  is  in  the  development  of  ges¬ 
ture  and  bodily  expression  that  dramatic  work 
can  be  of  most  service  to  a  blind  child.  In 
many  instances  children  who  have  never  seen 
make  no  use  of  hands,  shoulders,  or  head  in 
the  little  movements  that  give  animation  and 
personality  to  one’s  expression.  These  move¬ 
ments  are  taught  and  explained  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  rehearsals  as  part  of  the 
business  of  the  play.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  playing 
the  leading  role  in  The  Servant  in  the  House, 
told  me  after  the  performance  that  this  type 
of  expression  has  been  a  revelation  to  him — 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  sighted 
people  made  such  use  of  hands  and  head.  In 
his  performance  he  had  attained  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  and  release  from  a  passive  and 
inhibited  appearance. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  success 
of  any  play  that  it  be  imbued  with  dynamic 
force  and  vitality.  The  director  must  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  cast  in  bringing  to  the 
play  a  quality  of  animation  far  beyond  that 
expended  in  everyday  experience.  Since  the 
blind  child  is  all  too  frequently  passive  or 
retiring  in  manner,  the  effort  so  required  is 
a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  and  charming  expression  of  personality. 


The  cast  is  encouraged  to  discuss  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  psychology  of  their  roles,  and 
to  re-create  in  their  own  persons  types  of 
character  often  quite  foreign  to  their  own. 
Frequently  when  someone  is  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  a  comedy  part,  or  moves  his  companions 
by  some  sincere  portrayal  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  admiration  and  credit  given  to  his  achieve¬ 
ment  awakens  a  latent  self-respect  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

There  are  some  children  who,  judging  from 
their  teacher’s  report,  show  no  interest  in  any 
type  of  classroom  work,  but  who  find  a  real 
stimulus  in  dramatics.  One  lad  in  Colorado 
was  thought  incapable  of  memorizing  a  part 
because  of  his  generally  poor  scholarship. 
When  limited  choice  forced  us  to  cast  him  in 
a  rather  important  role,  not  only  was  he  the 
first  to  memorize  his  part,  but  he  gave  a  very 
enjoyable  characterization,  demonstrating 
throughout  a  quality  of  attention  and  relia¬ 
bility  that  was  both  surprising  and  gratifying. 

Innumerable  instances  come  to  my  mind 
wherein  children  who  are  retiring  in  their 
nature  have  been  vitalized  not  only  at  per¬ 
formance,  but  teachers  have  reported  a  simul¬ 
taneous  alertness  in  the  classroom.  In  a 
western  school  a  Sioux  Indian  boy  was  given 
the  part  of  the  Property  Man  in  a  little  Chinese 
play.  He  had  never  before  been  trusted  with 
any  sort  of  part,  and  his  classwork  was  far 
below  average — in  fact  he  could  not  be  roused 
to  interest  in  any  subject.  This  part,  although 
it  called  for  no  lines,  was  an  important  one  in 
pantomime  and  needed  to  be  played  with  a 
delicate  comedy  touch.  He  was  so  eminently 
successful,  and  his  acting  elicited  such  appre¬ 
ciative  chuckles,  that  he  rose  visibly  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  his  teacher  reported  an 
astounding  improvement  in  his  classwork  and 
application.  He  came  out  of  his  shell  so  far 
as  to  volunteer  to  perform  for  me  some  of 
his  native  songs  and  dances,  and  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  project  was  so  pronounced 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  some  part  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness  had  been  vitally  touched. 
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As  might  he  expected,  there  are  through¬ 
out  all  the  schools  varying  degrees  of  talent 
and  response;  cases  of  such  astonishing  inde¬ 
pendence  of  movement  that  the  handicap  of 
blindness  is  scarcely  apparent;  others  where 
the  child  is  fearful  of  taking  a  step  unaided; 
and  still  others  where  children  have  no  sense 
of  direction,  and  walk  haltingly  and  awk¬ 
wardly,  with  stiff,  tentative  movements.  These 
last-mentioned,  when  cast  in  a  part,  are  given 
careful  training,  first  in  locating  positions  and 
calculating  distances,  and  then  in  the  smooth 
performance  and  rhythmic  flow  of  the  move¬ 
ments. 

My  five  weeks  in  each  school  sufficed  only 
to  prepare  an  adequate  performance  of  the 
work  in  hand;  but  I  feel  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  co-ordination  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  departments,  by  regular  prac¬ 
tice  and  training  through  exercises  speciali¬ 
zing  in  flexing  and  strengthening  the  specific 
muscles  required  for  walking,  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  muscular  rhythmic  consciousness.  This 
might  be  done  by  employing  the  scientific 
exercises  so  well  developed  by  the  modern 
dance  systems  for  this  purpose.  In  Texas  and 
Minnesota  where  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
grams  have  included  courses  in  folk  and  ballet 
dancing  for  girls  and  a  splendid  system  of 
rhythmic  exercises  performed  to  music  for 
boys,  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  students’ 
good  posture,  springing  step,  and  uninhibited 
quality  of  movement. 

Several  schools  have  made  use  of  the  Foun- 
*  dation’s  course  to  correlate  the  work  of  other 
departments.  In  the  schools  at  Staunton,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  Vancouver  (Washington), the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  shopwork  undertook  the  building 
of  the  scenery  for  the  stage  as  a  project  with 
their  boys,  and  in  each  case  turned  out  a  per¬ 
fect  job.  In  Washington  partially  sighted  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  art  department,  which  includes 
courses  in  sculpture,  pottery,  and  design,  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  the  production  by  designing 
and  executing  the  landscape  painting  in  the 
stage  decorations.  In  Arizona  the  girls’  sewing 


class  did  much  of  the  sewing  on  costumes  for 
the  play.  In  Colorado  the  students  acted  as. 
property  men — a  very  responsible  assignment- 
In  many  schools  the  stage  crew  has  been  made 
up  of  boys  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher- 
Whenever  the  plays  have  called  for  incidental 
music,  the  music  departments  have  contribu¬ 
ted  well-trained  choruses,  soloists,  and  instru¬ 
mentalists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  quickly 
children  grasp  the  principles  behind  a  subject. 
In  Oregon,  before  my  arrival,  the  teacher  of 
English  had  initiated  the  practice  of  giving  a 
five-minute  sketch  for  production  to  a  small 
cast  of  two  or  three  students.  The  work  was 
to  be  done  entirely  by  themselves  and  credit 
given  for  the  degree  of  originality  and  initia¬ 
tive  displayed  by  the  group.  During  my  first 
week  I  witnessed  the  performance  of  one 
of  these  sketches.  It  was  presented  with  great 
zest  and  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  class, 
with  some  sense  of  characterization  and  feel¬ 
ing,  but  lacked  any  evidence  of  stage  tech¬ 
nique.  There  was  no  attempt  at  stage  busi¬ 
ness,  timing,  climax,  etc.  The  characters 
merely  made  an  entrance,  spoke  their  lines, 
and  went  off  stage.  Three  weeks  later  another 
sketch  was  presented  by  two  boys  who  were 
playing  minor  roles  in  the  three-act  play  on 
which  we  were  working.  By  this  time  our 
scenery  was  finished  and  the  boys  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  units  in  an  interesting  manner; 
had  contrived  a  pleasing  and  varied  pattern 
of  movement  for  the  play,  with  •  interesting 
bits  of  business  and  by-play;  had  given  good 
attention  to  stage  picture,  and  shown  some 
finesse;  demonstrating  that  they  had  absorbed 
the  principle  of  giving  the  effect  of  natural¬ 
ness  from  the  audience  point  of  view.  To  me 
this  was  a  perfect  confirmation  of  the  success 
of  what  we  were  working  for. 

In  each  school  from  three  to  sixteen  teach¬ 
ers  have  taken  all  or  part  of  the  training 
course  in  play  production  and  have  co-opera¬ 
ted  wholeheartedly.  They  have  demonstrated 
ability  in  the  various  branches  of  the  work, 
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some  excelling  in  the  interpretive  aspects — 
direction  of  the  play,  coaching  for  readings, 
characterization,  etc.;  and  others  in  the  equally 
important  technical  branches — make-up,  prop¬ 
erties,  stage  management,  and  costuming. 

The  public  has  shown  much  interest  in  the 
performances  and  large  audiences  have  been 
the  rule,  thus  bringing  to  general  notice  the 
quality  of  progressive  education  being  offered 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  They  never  fail  to 
remark  on  the  charm  of  the  performance 
and  on  their  enjoyment  of  the  acting,  quite 
unqualified  by  any  consciousness  of  handicap. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  on  this  project, 
and  most  gratifying  to  know  from  the  super¬ 
intendents  that  it  has  been  of  value  not  only 


in  the  first  instance,  but  in  its  carry-over  into 
a  regular  activity.  Letters  and  copies  of  pro¬ 
grams  tell  of  further  dramatic  productions 
that  have  been  made  by  teachers.  Ambitious 
three-act  plays  are  now  undertaken  with 
confidence  where  formerly  they  had  not  felt 
adequately  equipped  with  either  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  play  production  or  with  the  proper 
stage  background.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  may  well  feel  that  it  has 
rendered  another  valuable  service  to  those 
without  sight. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and  faculty  of 
each  and  every  school  which  I  attended  for 
the  cordial  and  kindly  welcome  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  extended  to  me. 


A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION 


In  view  of  travel  conditions  there  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  hold  the  A.A.W.B.  conven¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  July  12  to  16.  After  re¬ 
viewing  the  situation  from  all  angles  it  is 
Telt  that  we  are  justified  in  holding  this 
conference. 


Reservations  have  been  coming  into  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  at  Columbus,  satis¬ 
factorily;  those  planning  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  should  make  their  reservations  im¬ 
mediately.  We  will  work  hard  at  this  con¬ 
vention  and  make  every  moment  count. 
Come  if  you  possibly  can. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Blindness  Alone  is  Handicap  Enough 


In  the  autumn  of  1923,  two  outstanding 
young  women,  graduates  of  western  schools 
for  the  blind  and  of  state  colleges,  joined  my 
Harvard  class.  Neither  had  further  plans, 
except  that  each  might  take  up  home  teach¬ 
ing  somewhere.  But  time  and  circumstance 
favored,  bringing  to  both  preferred  employ¬ 
ment  and,  presently,  husbands. 

Corrective  gymnastics  had  long  ago  been 
introduced  at  Perkins,  one  full-time  instructor 
sufficing  even  after  we  had  removed  to 
Watertown.  But,  by  1924,  her  “cases”  had  so 
increased  as  to  require  an  assistant.  Then, 
Miss  Healey,  one  of  the  students  mentioned 
above,  having  been  selected  by  the  instructor, 
was  employed  on  trial  under  the  latter  and, 
while  taking  courses  in  the  subject  in  Boston, 
continued  her  new  duties  with  us  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  several  years,  when,  marrying,  she 
departed  with  our  best  wishes. 

The  same  spring,  Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield,  a 
visiting  specialist  in  speech  defects,  tested  all 
our  280  pupils  for  them,  and  finding  enough 
to  warrant  a  permanent  instructor,  said  so 
and  recommended  the  other  westerner,  Miss 
Fladeland,  who  had  been  her  volunteer  helper 
during  the  testing  period.  Now,  Dr.  Stinch¬ 
field  was  so  taken  with  this  student’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  practical  enthusiasm  that  she 
offered  to  steer  and  teach  her  during  any  trial 
period;  also  to  receive  her  into  her  summer 
classes  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  until  she 
had  earned  her  A.M.  degree.  This  degree 
Miss  Fladeland  achieved  after  four  years, 
while  a  full-time  special  instructor  with  us. 
In  fact,  she  could  not  long  attend  to  all  the 
children  needing  speech  correction.  So,  in 
1931,  she  encouraged  Miss  Eastman,  a  Perkins 
and  Watertown  High  School  graduate,  to  be¬ 


come  her  assistant,  and  secured  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Eastman  took  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  to  add  theory  to  practice; 
also  gradually  concluded  her  studentship  at 
Boston  University,  whose  B.S.  in  Education 
she  now  holds.  (Let  me  add  that  in  1934 
Miss  Fladeland  married  one  of  our  instruc¬ 
tors  in  mathematics  and  is  now  Mrs.  Water- 
house.  Both  continued  to  serve  the  Institu¬ 
tion.) 

Much  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  plan  of 
getting  practice  along  with  theory;  likewise 
of  earning  the  means  of  paying  one’s  own 
tuition  as  one  proceeds — even  if  this  takes 
several  years.  All  the  above-mentioned  and 
several  others  of  my  own  school  graduates, 
mostly  young  women,  having  followed  this 
course,  became  in  consequence,  I  found, 
more  understanding,  more  conscientious, 
longer  abiding,  and  better  leaders  of  their 
fellows. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  place  of  blind 
teachers  in  our  residential  schools,  except  to 
state  that  where  the  right  persons  are  chosen 
and  given  proper  encouragement,  they  proved 
invaluable.  Not  a  few  of  my  superior  teach¬ 
ers  were  blind;  the  highest  salaried  one  on  my 
Philadelphia  staff  had  been  without  sight 
from  infancy.  Certainly  an  instructor  in  cor¬ 
rective  gymnastics  or  speech,  since  she  works 
mainly  with  individuals,  is  not  handicapped 
by  having  defective  vision.  Furthermore,  to 
employ  some  of  our  graduates  both  encour¬ 
ages  all  of  them  and  helps  the  cause  of  blind 
people.  Finally,  a  sufficient  reason  for  our 
undertaking  to  correct  every  remediable  de¬ 
fect  in  a  pupil  is  that  permanent  blindness 
is  in  itself  a  heavy  enough  burden  for  any¬ 
one  to  carry. 
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A  PASTIME  OCCUPATION 

Keeping  Angora  Rabbits 


An  interesting  occupation  for  blind  people, 
and  one  which  in  these  days  of  wool  short¬ 
ages  might  well  be  developed  into  a  lucrative 
business,  has  received  attention  in  two  widely 
separated  areas  within  the  past  several 
months.  Miss  E.  M.  Lee,  in  a  paper  presented 
at  the  Home  Teachers’  Refresher  Course 
held  at  the  Birmingham  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  England,  in  July,  1942,  indicates 
the  possibilities  which  the  raising  of  Angora 
rabbits  holds  for  handicapped  people;  and 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Magazine 
Digest  for  March,  1943,  Miss  Shirley  Alex¬ 
ander,  New  York  journalist,  concentrates  on 
the  need  for,  and  the  value  of  Angora  raising. 

Miss  Lee’s  paper  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Four  months  ago  I  purchased  two  doe 
Angora  rabbits  and  one  buck — pedigree 
stock.  Their  hutches  were  inexpensively  con¬ 
structed  from  oddments  and  they  were  fed  on 
garden  and  hedgerow  plants  supplemented  by 
household  waste.  They  bred  in  their  usual 
prolific  fashion  and  in  due  course  presented 
me  with  seventeen  baby  Angoras. 

From  the  adults  I  clipped  quite  a  quantity 
of  lovely  white  silky  wool  and  set  about  find¬ 
ing  means  by  which  it  could  be  spun  into 
yarn.  When  cut,  it  is  quite  ready  for  spinning, 
without  further  treatment!  Imported  spinning 
wheels  are  expensive,  but  a  hunt  round  vari¬ 
ous  “junk”  shops  and  chain  stores  produced 
various  pieces  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
construction  of  a  serviceable  “wheel”. 

From  this  basis  a  number  of  interesting 
occupations  for  our  handicapped  friends  could 
be  evolved. 

1.  A  communal  club  activity  for  men  with 
a  little  sight :  The  construction  of  hutches  out 


of  odd  materials.  Apropos  of  this  one  of  the 
men  in  my  district,  in  the  North  West  L.C.C. 
area,  handled  tools  for  the  first  time  since 
losing  his  sight,  in  the  endeavour  to  construct 
a  hutch  to  house  the  baby  Angora  I  had  given 
him.  He  succeeded  well  and  the  effort  has 
noticeably  increased  his  self-confidence  and 
morale. 

2.  Another  communal  activity  for  men  with 
a  little  sight:  Piecing  together  spinning  wheels. 
This  would  encourage  manual  dexterity  and 
the  self-confidence  of  accomplishment. 

3.  A  home  activity  for  all  who  are  fond  of 
animals:  The  care  and  breeding  of  one,  or 
many,  Angoras.  In  addition  to  feeding,  (on 
otherwise  waste  foods)  these  require  a  daily 
clean  out;  also  brushing  and  grooming  to  keep 
their  coats  free  from  knots  and  dirt.  (N.B.  sad 
to  say  mine  don’t  get  much  of  this!).  They 
are  sweet  tempered  and  tame  animals  and  re¬ 
pay  attention  with  a  beautiful  appearance  and 
yield  of  wool.  This  yield  continues  for 
years  and  can  be  sold  if  desired  direct  to  a 
wholesaler  and  for  the  longest  and  best  grades 
at  round  about  30/s  per  pound.  Each  rabbit, 
especially  the  bucks,  should  yield  about  3/4 
pound  per  annum. 

4.  A  home  or  club,  activity  for  all:  The 
spinning  of  Angora  wool  into  yarn.  This  is 
a  simple  and  restful  occupation  and  an  expert 
can  spin  250  yards  of  yarn  from  one  ounce  of 
wool.  This  is  used  in  single  strand  for  ma¬ 
chines  and  double  strand  for  hand  work. 
Wool  properly  spun  does  not  shed  hairs. 

5.  The  knitting  or  weaving  of  garments, 
beautiful,  light  and  warm,  from  the  yarn 
produced.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  these 
than  supply. 


A  PASTIME  OCCUPATION 


From  these  activities  numbers  of  others 
related  to  them  could  be  introduced.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 

a.  Breeding  of  fur  type  of  rabbit  for  flesh 
and  pelt. 

b.  Curing  these  pelts  at  home  or  club. 

c.  Putting  together  fur  mittens,  gloves,  toys 
or  slippers. 

Club  talks  could  include  the  wild  plants 
useful  as  rabbit  food  and  specimens  could  be 
passed  round  for  handling. 

The  search  in  urban  or  rural  areas  for  these 
foods  would  encourage  the  taking  of  necessary 
exercise.  An  interest  in  simple  botany  might 
be  aroused  and  talks  given  on  this.  The  back 
garden  and  its  cultivation  might  become  more 
interesting  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  many  sidelines  possible  here. 

The  chief  value  of  pastime  occupation  is  its 
power  to  widen  the  sphere  and  interests  of 
the  blind  person  until  he  has  so  much  to  do 
he  has  no  time  to  be  depressed  or  lonely. 

A  condensation  of  Miss  Alexander’s  article, 
“Get  Your  Angora,”  in  the  Magazine  Digest, 
follows : 

The  soft,  white  fur  of  the  Angora  rabbits 
formerly  reserved  for  the  luxury  trade  is 
being  put  to  newer  and  more  practicable 
use  these  days.  And  most  of  this  wool  that 
has  come  as  a  godsend  to  our  textile  industry 
is  from  small  back  yard  Angora  raisers. 

There’s  a  good  opportunity  to  get  in  on  this 
thriving  industry  that  is  unable  to  fill  the 
annual  demand  for  250,000  pounds  of  wool, 
says  Miss  Alexander.  People  with  an  eye  to 
the  future  are  starting  it  in  that  spare  part  of 
their  yard  that  has  been  neglected  so  long. 
Angoras  aren’t  any  more  difficult  to  care  for 
than  chickens  or  ordinary  rabbits,  once  you 
learn  their  habits. 

Wool  is  an  important  factor  in  helping  to 
keep  our  fighting  men  warm  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  Before  the  war,  England 
and  France  shipped  the  U.S.A.  from  7<V 
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000  to  100,000  pounds  of  Angora  fibre  an¬ 
nually;  our  treacherous  Nipponese  so-called 
friends,  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  paying  large  dividends,  sold  us  another 
60,000  pounds  annually. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  all  these  sources 
of  supply  were  ended.  We  had  very  little 
wool  and  Angora  on  hand;  yet  somehow  we 
had  to  find  a  way  of  replenishing  the  dwin¬ 
dling  supply  and  even  increasing  it  to  make 
millions  of  warm  garments  for  our  fighting 
men.  This  vital  problem  appeared  to  be  an 
unsolvable  mystery  until  someone  thought  of 
combining  Angora  with  wool  and  other 
fabrics. 

Angora  raising  is  an  ideal  occupation  for 
those  unable  to  do  hard  work,  housewives 
with  a  little  time  and  spare  space,  children 
after  school,  in  fact  anyone  who  has  a  little 
patience  and  at  least  25  ft.  by  16! 

In  that  limited  space  (you’ll  probably  be 
able  to  find  it  near  the  garage  or  in  the  rear 
of  the  house)  you  can  build  enough  hatches 
for  fifty  rabbits.  Allow  2  square  feet  for  each 
wooler  and  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  for  each  breeder.  The 
floor  of  the  hutches  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hardware  wire;  Angoras  should  never  touch 
the  ground.  That’s  to  keep  their  coats  clean 
and  lessen  the  danger  of  drafts  and  chills. 

The  more  Angoras  you  raise,  the  larger 
the  dividends  you  can  expect.  Natives  of 
the  South  of  France  have  for  years  devoted 
themselves  to  cultivating  their  Angora  in¬ 
dustry.  And  now  folks  in  this  country  are 
realizing  that  here’s  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  on  one  business 
that’s  not  likely  to  suffer  in  a  depression  that 
follows  wartime  booms. 

Angora  yarn  is  plucked  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  The  occasions  that  it  is  harvested  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  your  Angoras.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  is  different.  One  might  produce 
three  ounces  at  a  time,  which  is  exceptional; 
another  might  yield  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces.  A  baby  rabbit  a  few  months  of 
age  will  probably  produce  three-quarters  of 
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an  ounce.  Naturally,  there  are  exceptions 
that  might  prove  well  above  or  below  the 
average. 

Angora  is  plucked  from  the  animal  with 
the  first  two  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  during  which  operation  you  hold  the 
rabbit  lightly  with  the  left.  Plucked  wool 
should  be  as  least  three  inches  long  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  soft  and  clean.  It  is  worth  $7.75 
a  pound.  First  grade  clipped  wool  (which 
is  obtained  with  shears,  is  clean  and  free 
from  mats)  must  be  between  two  and  a  half 
and  three  inches  long.  It  sells  for  $5.70  a 
pound. 

Angora  is  seven  times  as  warm  as  sheep’s 
wool  and  does  not  rub  or  irritate  the  skin. 
It  will  not  skrink  and  can  be  combined  with 
a  wide  range  of  fabrics,  including  silk  and 
wool.  It  is  extremely  warm  and  is  being 
manufactured  into  a  multitude  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  women’s  dresses,  coats,  un¬ 
dergarments,  children’s  sweaters,  gloves,  and 
hats.  The  amount  allowed  for  use  in  the 


manufacture  of  civilian  products  is  limited, 
and  will  be  for  the  duration;  the  armed  forces 
have  first  call  on  the  entire  output  of  this 
magic-like  fibre. 

Angoras  have  still  another  use,  especially 
important  these  days  when  ration  coupons 
are  looming  large  on  the  horizon.  For  these 
beautiful  little  creatures  can  also  serve  as 
food.  Angoras  consist  of  white  meat  entirely 
and  taste  similar  to  the  breast  of  turkey. 
Experts  explain  that  the  nutritive  value  of 
rabbit  is  eighty-three  per  cent  while  chicken 
is  listed  at  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Angoras  are  really  doing  their  part  to 
help  in  the  “all  out’’  program.  They  serve  as 
food,  clothing,  and  even  fertilizer.  (The  waste 
from  their  hutches  is  rated  as  a  richer  soil 
fertilizer  than  horse  manure.)  They  are 
simple  to  care  for  and  it  doesn’t  take  much 
capital  to  start  of?  with. 

So,  if  you  want  to  get  into  a  potential 
$2,000,000  industry,  you  better  start  thinking 
about  Angoras! 
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a.  — No  separate  account  kept. 

b.  — Not  included  in  total  of  active  readers. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  INCOME 
TAX  LAW 

During  the  next  few  months  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  probably  be  giving 
considerable  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  income  tax  law. 
Now  that  the  income  tax  has  reached  down 
into  the  lower  brackets,  many  blind  persons 
are  concerned  about  income  taxes  who  never 
gave  much  thought  to  the  subject  before. 
Many  of  these  people  feel  that  their  income 
tax  report  does  not  fairly  reflect  their  income. 
They  point  out  that  they  have  a  great  many 
expenses  for  personal  services,  etc.  growing 
out  of  blindness  which  substantially  reduce 
their  actual  net  income  as  compared  with  the 
actual  net  income  of  persons  with  sight  in 
similar  economic  circumstances.  They  feel 
that  in  drafting  the  tax  law,  persons  who  are 
blind  should  be  permitted  to  make  certain 
special  deductions  from  their  incomes. 

The  expenses  growing  out  of  blindness 
are  too  numerous  to  list,  but  the  following 
illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  that  blind¬ 
ness  in  itself  imposes  a  burden  which  must 


be  recognized  in  the  income  tax  law.  A  blind 
person  must  incur  many  expenses  which  a 
seeing  person  may  avoid,  i.e.,  a  seeing  man  in 
a  strange  city  will  usually  walk  if  he  has  to 
go  but  a  few  blocks,  whereas  a  blind  man,  if 
alone,  must  of  necessity  take  a  cab.  Seeing 
people  of  low  incomes  may  forego  a  tele¬ 
phone,  but  the  use  of  a  telephone  is  almost 
imperative  in  a  household  where  either  the 
breadwinner  or  his  wife,  or  both,  are  without 
sight.  A  blind  person  must  pay  for  many 
services  which  a  seeing  person  performs  for 
himself,  such  as  reading  the  newspaper,  shin¬ 
ing  his  shoes,  keeping  his  clothes  tidy,  and 
the  like. 

Any  tax  law  which  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  special  expenses  which  blindness 
entails  cannot  be  said  to  distribute  the  tax 
burden  with  reference  to  ability  to  pay.  How 
much  this  exemption  should  be,  it  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  varies  with  the  income  of  the 
individual.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an 
arbitrary  deduction  of  io  per  cent  would  be 
the  simplest  way  to  meet  the  situation.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  expenses 
listed  above  might  under  the  present  law  be 
deducted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
This  is  true.  For  the  most  part  however,  these 
expenses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  operations  of  a  blind  person.  They  are 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  cost  of  being  blind. 
They  must  be  incurred  even  though  a  blind 
person  may  not  be  in  business  at  all. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

THE  BARDEN  BILL  H.  R.  2536 

On  May  7  the  Barden  bill,  H.  R.  2536,  was 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
change.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  June  10  in  its  original  form  ex¬ 
cept  for  Congressman  Rankin’s  amendments 
deleting  the  provisions  pertaining  to  service- 
connected  veterans.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 


COMMISSION  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY 


Labor.  Those  interested  in  its  passage  should 
wire  their  Senators  immediately. 


DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

Our  readers  will  find  in  this  issue  an  article 
by  Miss  Irene  Marmein,  “Experiences  and 
Reflections  of  a  Dramatic  Arts  Coach.”  For 
the  past  three  years  dramatic  arts  training  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind  has  been  greatly 
furthered  by  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  function¬ 
ing  under  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  It  all  began,  when  in  the  summer 
of  1940,  the  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  sponsored  person¬ 
ally  a  training  course  in  dramatic  arts  at  his 
summer  home,  Rest  Haven,  in  Monroe,  New 
York.  Until  then  many  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  did  not  offer  any  systematic 
instruction  in  dramatic  arts.  In  order  to 
enable  the  schools  to  include  such  instruction 
in  their  curriculum,  teachers  had  to  be  trained 
in  this  field.  This  was  the  main  purpose  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Dramatic  Arts 
Project. 

Miss  Marmein,  one  of  the  coaches  of  the 
Project,  has  given  such  teachers’  train’ng 
courses  in  fifteen  schools,  and  her  work — 
highly  acclaimed  by  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils — 
will  certainly  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come. 
Those  interested  in  dramatic  arts  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind  will  read  with  much 
interest  the  conclusions  Miss  Marmein  has 
reached  as  a  result  of  her  broad  experience 
with  blind  children  and  their  teachers. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
FOR  FOUNDATION 

In  future  all  communications  sent  to  the 
Foundation  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 
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HONOR  COMES  TO  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION.  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  word 
that  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  awarded  Robert  B;  Irwin,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  “in  recognition  of  his  local,  national, 
and  international  service  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.”  The  citation  accompanying  the  de¬ 
gree  reads  in  part:  “More  than  any  other 
person  of  his  time  he  has  been  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  literature  for  the  blind.  .  .  .  He 
has  participated  in  the  drafting  of  most  of  the 
legislation  enacted  for  the  sightless  people  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  is  not  only  our  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  living  blind  man;  he  is  also  a 
great  humanitarian  and  a  great  citizen.” 


COMMISSION  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY 

The  present  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  both  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  former  is  a  state  board,  not  affiliated 
with  any  other  state  department,  and  is  the 
oldest  commission  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  Connecticut  Institute,  which 
operates  two  institutions — the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Trades  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind,  each  under  a  super¬ 
intendent  and  located  eight  miles  apart — is  a 
private  corporation  with  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  directors.  It  received  financial  aid 
from  the  State  in  erecting  certain  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  State  has  liens  on  its  property. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  pays 
board  and  tuition  charges  for  those  whom  it 
sends  to  either  of  the  institutions. 

In  the  early  days,  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  and  the  Institute  were  furthered  by  a 
philanthropic  group  of  persons,  outstanding 
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among  whom  were  Mrs.  Emily  Welles  Foster 
and  Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  both  deceased. 
Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  no  children,  was  a  see¬ 
ing  woman  of  warm  impulses  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  blind  boys  and  girls;  Mr.  Cleaveland 
was  a  lawyer  who  lost  his  sight  in  an  accident 
while  studying  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
They  were  aided  by  a  fine  group  of  men  and 
women  representing  the  best  sentiment  of 
Hartford,  where  the  work  was  largely  cen¬ 
tered.  Later  the  General  Assembly  decided 
that  the  work  of  the  State  Board  and  the 
Institute  should  be  separate,  and  that  no  per¬ 
son  with  official  representation  on  one  should 
serve  on  the  other.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  first 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  Board,  but 
later  he  left  Connecticut  to  establish  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  followed  in 
office  by  John  D.  Rusher,  who  resigned  in 
May,  1918,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  present 
executive  secretary,  Stetson  K.  Ryan. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Board 
has  grown  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
There  are  seventy  boys  and  girls  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  Gordon  Hicks  is  the 
superintendent;  and  thirty-five  men  and 
women  at  the  Trades  Department,  where 
Edwin  A.  Chambers  is  the  superintendent. 
The  Institute  now  has  assets  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  The  State  Board  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $120,000,  and  a  staff  of 
twenty-nine  persons.  It  administers  a  varied 
program  which  includes  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  trades  instruction,  placement,  home 
teaching,  sales  service,  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conservation  of  vision,  relief  and 
assistance,  mother’s  counseling  service,  vend¬ 
ing  stands  and  Talking  Books,  leisure  time 
activities,  and  other  services.  The  name  of  the 
Board  is  a  misnomer  since  it  is  primarily  a 
service  agency.  There  are  never  more  than  6 
per  cent  of  the  blind  people  of  the  state  who 
are  being  educated,  and  its  work  is  largely 
with  the  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  blind 
who  never  go  to  an  institution. 


NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM  FELLOWES  MORGAN,  SR. 

With  the  death  of  William  Fellowes  Mor¬ 
gan,  Sr.,  in  New  York  City,  on  May  2,  the 
blind  people  of  the  country  have  lost  another 
friend  and  supporter.  In  the  midst  of  an 
extraordinarily  busy  life  during  which  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
civic  life  of  his  community,  Mr.  Morgan 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  its 
beginning  in  1921  until  1940,  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  from  1916  to  1940.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  born  in  Clifton,  New  York,  but 
resided  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey.  In  relatively  recent  years 
he  made  his  home  at  510  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Morgan  leaves  a  widow,  one 
son,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  David  Marvin  Goodrich,  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge. 

DR.  HALE  E.  CULLOM 

Dr.  Hale  E.  Cullom,  director  of  Sight 
Conservation  for  Tennessee,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  leading  eye  specialists  of  the  South, 
died  on  April  30,  at  the  age  of  39,  after  an 
illness  of  only  twelve  days.  The  Commercial 
Appeal,  of  Memphis,  states  that  Dr.  Cullom 
lost  his  own  sight  in  1937  as  the  result  of  a 
gun  wound  while  serving  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  at  Greenville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  since  that  time  had  been  an  active 
worker  in  sight  conservation  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  A  native  of  Nashville, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MARIANNE  GARVER 

Miss  Marianne  Garver,  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  since 
1933,  died  at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Frank  T.  Thompson,  in  Piedmont,  California, 
on  March  29.  For  the  past  10  years  she  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Institute  and  served 
also  as  associate  editor  of  The  Braille  Mirror 
and  of  Light.  Miss  Garver  was  a  native  of 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL 

George  Marshall,  for  seventeen  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  until  his  retirement  in  1918,  died  April 
22,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  the  age  of 
75.  Mr.  Marshall  was  born  in  England,  but 
was  a  naturalized  citizen  and  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution.  He  was  without  sight, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
Connecticut  with  Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  Mrs. 
Emily  Welles  Foster,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Olm¬ 
sted,  and  Herbert  H.  White,  all  deceased. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  endowed  with  a  keen 
mind,  and  was  an  educator  of  ability  and  a 
talented  musician.  He  leaves  a  widow.  One 
of  his  former  pupils  says  of  him:  “To  those 
of  us  who  studied  under  his  careful  and 
paternal  guidance,  his  passing  will  leave 
many  fond  memories,  and  our  lives  have 
been  vastly  enriched  in  having  known  him 
as  a  kind  and  understanding  friend,  adviser, 
and  wise  teacher.”  . 


APPOINTMENTS 


Maurice  I.  Tynan,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  field  agent  for  the  blind  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  has  just 
been  appointed  director  of  rehabilitation  of 
war-blinded  service  men  under  the  Veterans 
Administration. 
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Mr.  Tynan,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  began  his  career  in  the  field  of  work  for 

the  blind  as  instructor  in  the  Maryland  School 

* 

for  the  Blind,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  During  that  period  he  devoted 
his  summers  to  placement  work  and  social 
service  work  for  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  1919  he  became  associated  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  organized,  and  was  in  charge  of, 
the  salesroom  department.  Later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Institute. 

In  1921  Mr.  Tynan  was  named  Vocational 
Agent  for  the  Blind,  under  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  a  position  which  placed  him  in 
charge  of  advisement  and  training  of  ex- 
service  men  in  eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  blinded  in  the  first  World  War. 
He  later  became  superintendent  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  training  center  for  blind  ex- 
service  men  at  Evergreen,  Md. 

In  1925  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  in 
Minnesota,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until 
his  Washington  appointment  in  1938. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  has  just  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Reynolds,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  as  vocational  adviser.  The  office  is  a 
new  one,  created  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  being  done  for 
the  blind  of  that  state,  and  Mrs.  Reynold’s 
first  task  will  be  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  opportunities  for  the  blind  of 
Rhode  Island  to  enter  industry  and  business 
in  competition  with  the  sighted.  Actual  place¬ 
ments  will  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau.  Mrs.  Reynolds  is  the  widow  of  Dr. 
George  Reynolds,  and  is  a  Smith  College 
graduate.  She  has  been  identified  recently 
with  the  testing,  coaching,  and  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  at  Central  High  School,  in  Providence. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


TALKING  BOOKS  AS  TEXTBOOKS 

A  forward  step  in  the  education  of  sight¬ 
less  school  children  is  being  taken  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  Talking  Books  into  the  text¬ 
book  field.  In  the  light  of  experiments  which 
have  proved  that  blind  children  comprehend 
narrative  material  as  successfully  by  listening 
to  the  Talking  Book  as  by  reading  it  in 
braille,  the  Foundation  has  recorded  a  text¬ 
book  in  American  history  for  high  school 
students.  The  title  of  this  first  Talking  Book 
textbook  is  The  Rise  of  Our  Free  Nation,  by 
Edna  McGuire  and  Thomas  B.  Portwood.  It 
is  recorded  on  fifty-four  records.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  is  being  aided  in  this  project  by  a  grant 
from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 

THE  FOUNDATION  EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE 

With  the  accomplishments  of  blind  people 
receiving  ever  wider  attention  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  employment  of  sight¬ 
less  men  and  women  definitely  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  this  seems  an  auspicious  time  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  Foundation’s  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  This  service,  which  is  available 
without  charge  to  both  seeing  and  blind 
workers,  is  designed  to  promote  productive 
contacts  between  well-qualified  professional 
workers  and  prospective  employers.  Its  files 
include  experienced  people  from  every  field 
of  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  as  young 
workers  with  professional  training  who  wish 
to  make  service  to  the  blind  a  career. 
The  Employment  Service  cannot,  however, 
undertake  to  find  employment  for  sightless 
people  in  general  industry,  business,  or  fields 


outside  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  wishes  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention 
of  superintendents  of  schools  to  its  employ¬ 
ment  facilities.  It  is  felt  that  now,  with  so  many 
seeing  teachers  of  the  blind  being  drawn 
into  the  armed  forces  or  into  war  industries, 
administrative  heads  have  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  manifest  their  faith  in  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  blind  teachers  by  employing  them 
whenever  possible  to  fill  vacancies  on  their 
staffs.  For  information  and  assistance,  write  to 
Employment  Service,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  LEAFLET 

Many  letters  come  to  the  Foundation  from 
mothers  of  little  children  and  from  other 
relatives  and  friends,  requesting  information 
in  regard  to  what  they  can  do  during  the 
child’s  earlier  years  and  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  school,  later.  Primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  these  inquirers  a  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared  on  The  Education  of  the  Blind 
Child.  This  folder  is  not  intended  for  the 
experienced  teacher,  but  contains  in  concise 
form  much  information  which  should  be 
both  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  layman 
wishing  to  know  more  about  this  subject. 
Single  copies  of  this  folder  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Foundation  upon  request. 


The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  magazine, 
published  monthly,  except  August,  announc¬ 
ing  new  publications  in  braille  and  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Boo\  form.  Address:  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  / 5  W est  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  Y or.{  n ,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON 

The  summer  session  for  Negro  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  at  Hampton  Institute 
will  extend  from  June  22  to  July  30.  The 
faculty  will  be  the  same  as  last  year:  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  Moore, 
supervising  teacher,  Smouse  School  for 
Physically  Handicapped  Children,  Des 
Moines;  Miss  Emily  F.  Ellis,  director  of  the 
Lower  School,  The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind;  and  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  C.  Whitehead,  director  of  Education, 
State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Children, 
Hampton.  All  courses  are  offered  on  the 
graduate  level,  but  may  be  taken  by  well- 
qualified  undergraduates  with  special  per¬ 
mission.  Courses  offered  this  year  will  in¬ 
clude:  Psychology  of  Blindness;  Survey  of 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye; 
Instructional  Problems  in  the  Upper  Grades  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind;  Special  Techniques  and 
Appliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  is  scheduled  for  June 
15,  at  the  Foundation  offices.  It  is  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Service  to  the  Blind  will  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Lewis  W.  Rodenberg,  head  of  the  Printing 
Department  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 


What  are  the  latest  Talking  Books?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  ink- 
print  edition,  free ;  Talking  Book  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  75  West  16  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  revised  edition  is 
in  preparation.  Price  $1.25. 


LEWIS  W.  RODENBERG 

Lewis  W.  Rodenberg,  head  of  the  printing 
department  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Migel 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind, 
has  won  general  distinction  for  his  valuable 
contributions  to  the  field  of  braille  and  braille 
printing;  and  particular  distinction  for  his 
services  in  the  development  and  unification  of 
braille  music  notation. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  two  years  after  losing 
his  sight  through  an  accident,  he  entered  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  soon 
proved  to  be  a  student  of  outstanding  ability. 
In  1921,  when  only  21,  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  School’s  braille  printing  depart¬ 
ment.  Music  had  always  been  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject,  so  it  was  not  strange  that  much  of  his 
time  and  thought  in  his  new  post  was  given 
to  the  problem  of  smoothing  the  path  for 
blind  students  of  music. 

In  1917  he  won  nation-wide  attention  by  his 
preparation  of  a  rough  key  to  braille  music 
notation.  This  key,  which  was  later  revised 
and  published  in  both  inkprint  and  braille 
under  the  title,  Key  to  Braille  Music  Nota¬ 
tion,  is  still  the  most  widely  used  reference 
book  on  this  whole  subject. 

In  1929  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Braille  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  by-product  of  this  meeting  was  the 
establishment  of  The  Musical  Review  for  the 
Blind,  with  Mr.  Rodenberg  as  American 
editor. 

Mr.  Rodenberg  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  braille  type  for  all 
English-speaking  people,  and  in  1932  was 
named  one  of  the  three  American  delegates 
to  the  Uniform  Type  Conference  in  London, 
England,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two. 

A  consideration  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Rodenberg  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  his  ability  as  a  writer.  His  many 
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contributions  to  professional  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  are  marked  by  a  facile  style,  combined 
with  great  sensitivity  of  feeling.  His  Triptych 
to  a  Sunken  City  Kaskaskja,  was  chosen  to 
adorn  the  bronze  tablets  of  the  Historic  Over¬ 
look  dedicated  at  Fort  Kaskaskia  State 
Park,  Chester,  Illinois,  in  October,  1942,  in 
memory  of  the  Illinois  city  destroyed  by  flood 
in  1881  when  the  Mississippi  River  changed 
its  channel. 

RATIONING  FOR  GUIDE  DOGS 

Since  meat  rationing  began  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  received  letters 
from  many  blind  dog-owners  reporting  that 
rationing  has  worked  much  hardship.  Some 
report  that  horsemeat  is  unavailable  in  their 
locality.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  between  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  We  are  glad  to  announce  the 
following  Order  from  the  office  of  the  War 
Production  Board: 

Office  of  War  Information 
Office  of  Price  Administration 

OPA-2505 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  today 
made  available  limited  quantities  of  rationed 
meat,  when  horsemeat  cannot  be  obtained,  for 
feeding  specially-trained  guide  dogs  which  serve 
as  the  “eyes”  of  blind  persons — giving  them 
previous  freedom  of  movement  and  often  en¬ 
abling  them  to  be  self-supporting. 

It  will  be  possible  for  blind  persons,  under 
today’s  action,  to  buy  a  variety  of  low-point- 
value  meats  which  make  excellent  dog  food.  An 
amendment  to  the  meat-fats  rationing  regula¬ 
tions  permits  local  rationing  boards,  at  their 
discretion,  to  give  an  applicant  who  is  a  bona 
fide  user  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  or  a  similarly 
trained  guide  dog  up  to  12  extra  points  weekly 
for  use  in  providing  the  dog  with  a  basic  meat 
ration. 

Rationed  meats  suitable  for  dog  feeding,  OPA 
pointed  out,  may  be  obtained  at  an  average 
ration  value  of  about  3  points  a  pound.  These 
foods  include  tripe,  currently  listed  at  2  points, 
beef  hearts  (4  points),  lamb  hearts  (3),  neck- 


bones  (4  and  5),  kidneys  (2  to  5),  and  edible 
bones  (1),  along  with  such  unrationed  items  as 
fresh  fish,  and  fats  from  the  butcher’s  scrap  box. 
Thus  an  extra  weekly  ration  of  12  points — the 
maximum  obtainable  under  today’s  amendment 
— could  be  used  to  buy  for  the  dog  a  minimum 
of  4  pounds  of  food  of  excellent  quality  and 
desirability. 

Although  adequate  meat  substitutes  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  available  for  feeding  pets  and  other 
animals,  OPA  said,  it  is  recognized  that  blind 
persons  are  less  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
often  encountered  in  obtaining  substitutes  and 
with  the  readjustments  to  be  expected  in  a 
switch-over  from  customary  to  new  feeding 
practices. 

Guide  dogs,  which  weigh  from  40  to  60 
pounds,  are  “working  dogs”  with  hearty  appe¬ 
tites.  The  difficult  nature  of  their  work  drains 
both  nervous  and  physical  energy.  They  must 
be  kept  in  top  shape  if  they  are  to  carry  out 
their  important  assignments  satisfactorily.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  in  obtaining  suitable  foods  would  place 
severe  handicaps  on  the  blind  owner  whose  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  depends  wholly  on  his  dog. 

“The  meats-fats  rationing  regulations,”  OPA 
officials  said,  “make  no  provision  for  the  feeding 
of  animals.  This  is  sound  general  policy  because 
unrationed  foods  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
However,  guide  dogs  for  the  blind  present  a 
special  case.  Using  a  substitute  for  meat  in  the 
diet  of  these  specially  trained  dogs  would  in¬ 
volve  a  period  of  readjustment  during  which 
their  efficiency  might  be  materially  impaired. 
The  effect  of  this  might  be  to  incapacitate  the 
blind  persons  who  must  rely  on  them.” 

Upon  applying  for  a  point  certificate  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  today’s  amendment,  the  applicant  must 
show  (1)  that  his  dog  has  been  specially  trained 
to  guide  blind  persons;  (2)  that  it  has  been  fed 
a  diet  composed  entirely  or  in  substantial  part 
of  meat;  (3)  that  the  applicant  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  horsemeat  as  a  substitute  for  the  meat 
in  the  dog’s  diet,  and  (4)  that  if  the  diet  of 
the  dog  does  not  include  meat,  its  efficiency  as  a 
guide  will  be  materially  impaired  during  the 
period  required  to  adjust  it  to  a  meatless  diet. 
The  application  must  show,  also,  the  amount  of 
meat  required  by  the  dog  weekly  and  the  length 
of  time  that  the  ration  will  be  needed. 

During  the  maximum  three-month  period  for 
which  the  ration  may  be  granted,  the  dog 
owner,  it  is  expected,  will  make  every  effort  to 
educate  his  dog  to  a  meatless  diet.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  however,  another  application  may 
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be  made  if  the  blind  person  can  show  good 
reason  for  a  further  point  allotment. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  board  for 
the  place  where  the  blind  person  lives,  and 
may  be  made  in  person,  through  an  agent,  or 
by  mail.  When  the  blind  person  does  not  apply 
in  person,  the  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  from  a  state  board  or  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  blind,  or  some  similar  agency,  cer¬ 
tifying  that  the  dog  has  been  specially  trained 
as  a  guide  dog. 

About  1,000  guide  dogs  are  in  use  in  this 
country.  The  dogs  first  receive  basic  training, 
and  then  owner  and  dog  are  trained  together. 
This  is  done  to  give  the  blind  person  maximum 
benefit  from  the  dog’s  service. 

The  amendment  issued  today  is  Amendment 
24  to  Ration  Order  16 — Meat,  Fats,  Fish  and 
Cheeses — effective  May  24,  1943. 

(Document  No.  15939) 
Part  1407 — Rationing  of  Food  and 
Food  Products 

(RO  16,  Amendment  24) 

Meats,  Fats,  Fish  and  Cheeses 

A  rationale  accompanying  this  amendment, 
issued  simultaneously  herewith,  has  been  filed 
with  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  22.10  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  22.10  Acquisition  of  meat  for  guide 
dogs,  (a)  Any  blind  person,  who  has  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog  or  other  dog  which  has  been  specially 
trained  to  guide  blind  persons,  may,  if  he  needs 
meat  for  it,  apply  for  a  ration  for  that  purpose. 
The  application  must  be  made  on  OPA  Form 
R-315,  by  the  person  or  by  someone  acting  for 
him  and  may  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail. 
Each  application  made  by  or  for  the  person 
must  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months. 
The  applicant  must  show: 

(1)  That  he  requires  the  assistance  of  and 
has  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  or  other  dog  which  has 
been  specially  trained  to  guide  blind  persons; 

(2)  That  the  dog  has  been  fed  a  diet  com¬ 
posed  entirely  or  in  substantial  part  of  meat; 

(3)  That  the  applicant  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  horsemeat  as  a  substitute  for  the  meat 
in  that  diet; 

(4)  That  if  the  diet  of  the  dog  does  not  in¬ 
clude  meat,  its  efficiency  as  a  guide  dog  will 
be  materially  impaired  during  the  period  re¬ 
quired  to  adjust  it  to  a  meatless  diet;  and 
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(5)  The  amount  of  meat  per  week  required 
by  the  dog  and  the  length  of  time  such  ration 
will  be  required. 

The  application  may  be  made  only  to  the 
board  for  the  place  where  the  applicant  lives.  If 
the  first  application  is  not  made  in  person  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a 
state  board  or  commission  for  the  blind  (or 
similar  agency)  showing  that  the  dog  has  been 
specially  trained  as  a  guide  dog,  or  by  such 
other  proof  as  the  board  may  require. 

(b)  If  the  board  finds  that  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  previous  paragraph  are  satisfied,  it 
may  issue  to  the  applicant  one  or  more  cer¬ 
tificates  covering  the  needs  of  the  dog,  but  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  twelve  points  per  week 
and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months. 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  May 
24,  1943. 

Issued  this  18th  day  of  May  1943. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

Administrator 

MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATION 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  just 
passed  three  laws  aimed  at  prevention  of 
blindness  which  were  introduced  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  An  act  relative  to  recording  on  the  birth 
certificate  the  use  in  an  infant’s  eyes  at 
at  birth  of  a  prophylactic  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

2.  An  act  relative  to  the  reporting  by  phy¬ 
sicians  or  hospitals  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  local  police 
authorities  the  treatment  of  wounds  caused 
by  B.B.  guns  or  air  rifles. 

3.  An  act  relative  to  the  mandatory  report¬ 
ing  of  cases  of  established  blindness  to  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  by  the  clinics,  hos¬ 
pitals,  physicians,  or  optometrists  making 
the  examinations. 

Massachusetts  will  now  be  the  first  State  to 
require  the  reporting  of  cases  of  blindness 
with  the  causes  of  blindness  to  a  state  de¬ 
partment. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broom  Manufacturers’  Association 
stating  that  the  Broom  Wire  Directive  has 
been  cancelled  as  of  April  15  and  that  ship¬ 
ment  of  all  unrated  orders  dated  March  22 
or  later  has  been  prohibited  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

We  notified  you  in  our  last  Bulletin  to  file 
form  CMP-4B  immediately  for  any  broom 
wire  that  you  would  need  in  the  next  three 
months  for  your  private  trade.  The  letter 
states,  however,  that  anyone  needing  up  to 
4,000  pounds  of  broom  wire  quarterly  can 
secure  such  material  without  any  priority 
simply  by  buying  it  from  their  regular  dealer. 
If  you  use  more  than  4,000  pounds  quarterly 
it  is  compulsory  that  you  file  form  CMP-4B 
immediately  and  the  rating  which  they  grant 
you  can  also  be  used  for  twine,  broom  han¬ 
dles,  etc. 

If  you  use  less  than  4,000  per  quarter,  and 
have  difficulty  in  securing  handles  and  twine, 
you  should  apply  on  form  PD-iA  for  these 
articles. 

Broom  wire  is  made  from  carbon  steel, 
and  you  should  list  your  anticipated  needs 
for  July,  August,  and  September,  1943,  in  tons 
or  fractions  of  a  ton. 

Form  CMP-4B  should  be  made  out  in 
quadruplicate.  Three  copies  are  mailed  to 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  fourth 
copy  is  for  your  files.  You  can  secure  these 
forms  from  your  local  War  Production  Board 
office. 

Fifteen  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind 


have  joined  the  National  Broom  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  those  who  have  not  joined  as  yet  do  so 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from 
Basil  O’Connor,  President  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis: 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  per¬ 
sonal  thanks  for  the  generous  contribution  from 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  which  you  sent  to 
the  White  Flouse,  one  that  helped  swell  the  total, 
so  that  this  year  all  previous  records  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  were  broken.  This  heart-warm¬ 
ing  response  evidences  a  recognition  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  that  preparedness  on  the  health 
front  is  a  major  factor  for  Victory. 

With  so  many  kind  friends  to  assist,  and  such 
unstinting  devotion  to  our  common  cause,  the 
free  and  happy  world  we  fight  for  on  so  many 
fronts  must  some  day  soon  likewise  be  freed 
of  the  scourge  of  Infantile  Paralysis. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Attention  is  drawn  in  a  recent  issue  of 
St.  Dunstari s  Review  to  the  achievement  of 
Esmond  Knight,  well-known  British  stage 
and  film  actor.  Mr.  Knight  was  blinded  in 
the  Bismarc\  action,  while  serving  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  despite  his  handicap 
he  has  just  made  a  highly  successful  return 
to  the  screen.  His  first  film  since  the  loss  of 
his  sight  is  The  Silver  Fleet,  a  story  of  sabo¬ 
tage  in  a  Dutch  submarine-building  yard,  in 
which  Mr.  Knight  plays  an  important  part  as 
a  Gestapo  officer.  London  papers  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  praise  of  his  acting. 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


The  New  Mexico  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  at  its  recent  convention  in  Albu¬ 
querque  expressed  its  interest  in  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  by  adopting  a 
resolution  opposing  the  proposed  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
with  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf. 
This  resolution  was  sent  to  Senator  Ralph 
Gallegos,  chairman  of  the  House  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  which  studied  the  needs 
of  New  Mexico’s  blind  men,  women,  and 
children  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature.  This  Committee  recommended 
that  the  schools  not  be  consolidated. 

Samuel  Yellen  has  written  the  following 
‘‘Epitaph  for  a  Committee”  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  New  Yorker  magazine: 

They  hem  and  haw  in  fields  Elysian, 

The  buck  is  passed  and  then  returned; 

They  can’t  arrive  at  a  decision, 

They  never  die,  they  just  adjourn. 

Five  of  the  eleven  volunteers  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  at  George  Washington  University  and 
who  are  participating  in  the  program  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Family  Service 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  assisting 
in  keeping  up  the  central  register  of  the 
blind.  Miss  Stella  Plants,  supervisor  of  this 
Department,  also  reports  that  six  other  stu¬ 
dents  are  volunteering  to  read  to  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  perform  other 
personal  services. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ball,  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  are  carrying  on  an  interesting 
project  in  braille-transcribing  instruction 


which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  When  Mr. 
Ball  announced  this  project  on  his  radio 
program,  eighteen  volunteers  responded. 
These  volunteers,  all  of  whom  have  kept  up 
their  interest  in  the  work,  have  brought 
others  to  the  weekly  class  held  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  “We  are  transcribing  short  articles 
which  are  not  usually  obtainable  in  braille,” 
reports  Mr.  Ball.  “We  are  especially  interested 
in  radio  and  movie  news,  and  sketches  about 
prominent  people.  This  material  is  being 
bound  into  volumes.  We  have  advised  the 
Veterans  Administration  that  our  work  will 
be  available  for  newly  blinded  soldiers.”  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ball,  both  blind,  are  instructing  the 
class  members. 

Five  volunteers  were  recruited  for  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  through  a  recent 
preparatory  course  for  volunteers,  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau,  according  to  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  director  of  this  Department. 
These  volunteers,  all  of  whom  had  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
placement,  are  now  visiting  older  blind 
women  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  home 
teacher.  During  the  six  weeks’  course  there 
were  two  two-hour  sessions,  one  devoted  to 
discussion  and  one  to  field  trips.  “How  is  the 
War  Affecting  the  Blind  and  Crippled — 
What  are  their  Unique  Problems?”  was  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  period  devoted  to  the 
blind  and  crippled.  The  workshops  of  the 
Bureau  were  visited  on  the  field  trip.  Acting 
upon  requests  that  this  course  be  repeated, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  doing  this 
next  year,  according  to  Miss  Townsend. 
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As  a  climax  to  Toledo’s  Clean-up,  Paint-up, 
Salvage  Campaign,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  was  painted 
in  two  hours  by  forty  members  of  AFL 
Painters’  and  Decorators’  Union.  The  mate¬ 
rials  used  were  donated  by  the  Toledo  Paint, 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  Dealers’  Association. 
Meeting  at  the  Toledo  Central  Labor  Union, 
the  painters  paraded  to  the  Society.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  painting  project,  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  cleaned  the  vacant  lot  adjoining  the 
Society’s  building  for  use  as  a  Victory  Gar¬ 
den.  In  the  report  of  this  interesting  project, 
Mrs.  Estelle  Parsons,  the  Society’s  executive 
secretary,  says  the  Society  was  chosen  from 
a  list  of  forty  agencies  to  benefit  from  this 
unique  volunteer  service. 

Matching  the  skills  of  volunteers  with  the 
needs  of  an  agency  is  one  of  the  problems  for 
volunteers  as  well  as  for  agencies.  These 
problems  have  been  successfully  solved  in 
New  York  State  through  volunteers — mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Camera  Club  of  the  New  York 
City  Junior  League  giving  their  services  to 
supply  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  with  thirty  pictures  of  the  blind  at 
work.  These  photographs  are  to  be  used  for 
exhibit  purposes  throughout  the  state  to  help 
convince  potential  employers  that  certain  jobs 
can  be  successfully  done  by  blind  workers. 
“When  we  went  to  several  war  plants  and 
other  places  to  get  specific  pictures  of  blind 
workers  which  the  Bureau  wanted,  this  was 
interesting  and  fun — as  shooting  pictures 
always  is  to  the  photographer,”  says  Miss 
Alouise  Boker,  president  of  the  Camera  Club 
of  the  Junior  League.  “Then,  too,  working 
on  your  hobby  as  a  volunteer  to  produce 
something  really  needed  and  of  service  makes 
play  out  of  work.”  In  commenting  upon  the 
satisfactory  work  of  these  volunteers,  Miss 
Grace  S.  Harper,  the  Bureau’s  director,  points 
out  that  the  Bureau  supplied  the  volunteers 


with  the  materials  used  in  the  photographic 
work.  Since  this  project  is  one  which  might 
be  developed  by  other  cities  and  states  in  co¬ 
operation  with  similar  camera  clubs,  those 
interested  in  the  details  may  secure  them  by 
writing  to  Miss  Harper. 

MacEnnis  Moore 


STETSON  K.  RYAN  HONORED 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
was  presented  with  a  purse  April  30,  upon 
completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service 
with  the  Board.  All  but  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  staff  were  present,  and, 
during  the  afternoon,  friends  and  fellow 
workers  from  other  state  departments  to  the 
number  of  nearly  100  called  to  extend  con¬ 
gratulations. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  in  April,  1918,  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  May  1  of  that  year. 
In  1934  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Charity  Organization  Society,  now 
the  Family  Society,  but  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  at  one  time  as 
state  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut. 


Erratum:  The  statement  was  made  in  the  Api'il 
Outlook  that  “ In  this  country  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  compile  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  war  wor\  outside  of 
sheltered  shops.”  Attention  should  have  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  L.  Q.  Lewis,  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Blind,  had  compiled 
and  published  a  partial  list  of  such  workers,  with 
letters  from  some  of  their  employers.  Mr.  Lewis, 
we  understand,  is  at  present  engaged  in  com¬ 
piling  a  more  comprehensive  list  which  is 
awaited  with  considerable  interest. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 
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Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blmd 


Harper’s  Magazine  for  April,  1943,  con¬ 
tains  the  article,  “The  Blind  Do  It  Better,” 
by  Enid  Griffis.  It  begins,  “In  the  face  of  the 
growing  shortage  of  manpower  for  essential 
war  industries,  we  are  just  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  a  tight  little  reservoir  of  com¬ 
petent,  dependable  labor  that  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  years  to  be  tapped — the  blind  workers 
of  this  country.”  It  ends,  “Now,  at  last,  the 
opportunities  are  opening  up,  and  the  blind 
are  coming  into  their  own.” 

“My  Adventures  With  a  Seeing  Eye  Dog,” 
by  Rose  Resnick,  is  found  in  Our  Dogs,  Win¬ 
ter,  1942.  It  tells  the  story  of  three  years’  com¬ 
panionship  and  faithful  service  given  a  blind 
girl  by  a  German  shepherd  dog.  In  the 
author’s  opinion,  the  only  thing  that  may  mar 
the  perfection  of  this  relationship  is  the 
occasionally  unfortunate  attitude  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

" Modern  Industry  for  December  15,  1942, 
contains  the  article,  “Unfit;  Employer-Em¬ 
ploye  Relation.”  To  quote,  “It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  40,000  blind  men  and  women, 
adequately  trained,  are  immediately  available 
for  employment.  That  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  scattered  across  a  nation  does  not  seem 
large;  but  their  employment  in  jobs  now 
handled  by  seeing  persons  would  release 
sufficient  manpower  to  run  a  major  arms 
plant,  or  fill  more  than  two  army  divisions.” 

“Fine  Arts  for  the  Blind,”  by  John  D. 
Morse,  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  January, 
1943,  is  the  story  of  a  visit  of  twenty  high 
school  students  from  The  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  to  the 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York 
City.  The  author  states  that  he  anticipates 
“the  day  when  our  art  museums  will  have 
rooms  set  aside  filled  with  ‘touchable’  things 
from  every  country  and  period,  displayed  in 
such  a  way  that  clothes  won’t  bump  the  pede¬ 
stals,  with  pleasant-feeling  rope  to  invite  blind 
visitors  from  one  object  to  another,  and  with, 
I  suppose,  even  labels  in  braille.” 

In  a  symposium  on  “War  Medicine,”  Dr. 
Conrad  Berens  and  Dr.  Edward  Hartman 
discuss  “War  Injuries  of  the  Eye”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  Yor/(  for  August  15,  1942.  “Wounds 
of  the  eye  and  orbit  differ  in  certain  respects 
from  those  occurring  in  general  war  surgery. 
Contamination  is  usually  less  severe  since 
pieces  of  clothing  and  earth  are  seldom  em¬ 
bedded.  Extensive  wound  excisions  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  primary  closure  is  often  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Life  for  March  22,  1943,  includes,  “AI 
Schmid;  Hero  Nearly  Blinded  While  Killing 
200  Japs,  he  has  returned  to  the  girl  who 
waited  for  him,”  by  Robert  Butterfield — the 
story  of  Corporal  Al  Schmid  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  who  was  partially 
blinded  at  Guadalcanal  in  August,  1942. 

Better  Times  weekly  for  March  12,  1943, 
contains  the  story,  “A  Blind  Man  Who 
Didn’t  Give  Up,”  by  Louise  Kintner.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  man  who,  blinded  at  the  age 
of  55,  was  able  to  develop  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  into  an  artist  at  wood¬ 
carving. 

Helga  Lende 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind — Mr. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Lynch,  associate 
•editor  of  The  Reader’s  Digest,  have  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  throughout  the  nation  for  the  purpose 
•of  acquainting  themselves  with  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  educational  and  otherwise,  and 
•of  what  the  blind  themselves  are  doing  toward  self- 
support  in  both  war  industry  and  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Arizona  School  have  been 
active  in  a  program  designed  to  aid  in  the  war 
effort.  Among  other  activities,  they  participated  in 
planting,  and  are  helping  to  care  for,  a  Victory 
Garden  that  is  more  than  half  an  acre  in  size.  They 
are  also  raising  fifty  chickens. 

Brooklyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
In  recognition  of  its  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross 
during  that  organization’s  recent  campaign,  the 
Home  has  been  presented  with  the  ARC  citation 
awarded  to  business  firms  and  groups  with  records 
of  ioo  per  cent  participation.  Mrs.  Josephine  Car¬ 
rington,  who  has  been  matron  at  the  Home  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  owing 
to  ill  health. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  has  co-operated  with  the  Committee  on 
Civilian  Protection  of  the  Connecticut  War  Coun¬ 
cil  in  sending  to  every  blind  person  in  the  state 
a  circular  which  explains  how  one  should  co-operate 
in  air  raid  protection.  The  circular  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  both  braille  and  inkprint  and  contains 
a  special  message  from  Helen  Keller,  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  state,  at  Westport.  The  Board  has 
prepared  a  list  of  the  2,208  blind  persons  in  the 
state.  This  has  been  made  available  to  the  chair¬ 
men  of  local  war  councils  who  have  arranged  for 
the  distribution  of  the  inkprint  copies. 


Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  F.  F. 
Slyfield  has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  Duluth  Lighthouse  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Guy  Hibbs,  who  is  now 
living  in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  On  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Mr.  L.  W.  Cleveland  has  replaced 
Mr.  Walter  Borgen. 

Massachusetts:  Division  of  the  Blind — Mr.  John 
R.  Millon,  industrial  placement  worker,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Millon,  who  has  had  special  training  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada,  will  take  as  his  particular  field  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  defense  plants  in  Massachusetts. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — Several 
blind  men  and  women  at  the  Lighthouse  are  lend¬ 
ing  their  active  support  to  the  “Write  to  Russia” 
campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Russian  War  Relief. 
Their  personal  messages  of  cheer  go  to  Russian 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  present  conflict.  Their  letters 
are  translated  into  Russian  by  Thaddeus  Radwan- 
ski,  who  once  lived  in  Russia  and  who  has  been 
blind  for  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  A.  E.  Seotinelli 
was  among  the  speakers  at  the  New  York  State 
Convention  of  Lions  International  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  7. 

The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — The 
Guild  has  recently  purchased  a  loft  building  at  the 
corner  of  62nd  Street  and  Broadway,  in  New  York 
City,  and  after  remodeling  it,  expects  to  move  its 
executive  offices,  recreation  center,  and  workshop 
into  the  new  quarters. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
— The  Commission  reports  that  Miss  Dorothy 
Meach,  ophthalmic  medical  social  worker  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Service,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  is  now  serving  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Sampson,  New  York. 
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While  with  the  Commission,  Miss  Meach  assisted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Orthoptic  Center,  Rochester, 
where  she  served  as  technician. 

Ohio  State  School  for  Blind — A  recent  survey 
shows  that  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the 
Ohio  School  now  own  war  savings  stamps  and 
bonds.  The  Hi  Y  Club  and  Girl  Reserves  have 
purchased  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  stamps — 
an  average  of  $1.00  for  each  child  in  the  School; 
and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  salvage  and  paper 
collected  by  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been  distributed 
among  the  members  in  the  form  of  war  savings 
stamps.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  other  workers,  are  participating 
in  the  payroll  deduction  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
bonds.  The  Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
School  has  co-ordinated  its  work  to  aid  in  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  Clothing  classes  do  Red  Cross 
mending  and  stress  the  care,  repair  and  storage  of 
clothes,  as  well  as  clothing  selection.  Cooking  classes 
are  dealing  with  nutrition  and  other  household 
problems. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Safety  Patrol  at  the  Institution 
is  keeping  pace  with  modern  times.  Organized  in 
the  spring  of  1941  as  a  function  of  the  boys’  school, 
its  membership  has  now  been  extended  to  include 
six  girls,  making  a  total  of  twenty-two  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  help  main¬ 
tain  order  in  school  traffic  by  placing  guards  at  con¬ 
gested  points,  such  as  halls,  stairways,  doorways, 
cloisters,  and  street  crossings.  In  addition  to  regular 
meetings  the  group  holds  weekly  drills  to  develop 
greater  co-ordination  and  discipline  among  its 
members.  The  English  Club  of  the  Junior  Class 
has  devised  a  scheme  to  promote  higher  quality  in 
spoken  English.  It  now  presents  a  small  cash 
award  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  third  grade  whose 
English  shows  the  greatest  improvement  during  the 
year.  A  white  dogwood  tree  on  the  south  lawn  is 
the  gift  of  the  senior  class  of  1942 — an  expres¬ 
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sion  of  gratitude  for  their  training  at  Overbrook. 

T he  Seeing  Eye — Soon  after  the  government 
issued  its  call  for  dogs  for  defense  in  1942,  Elliott 
S.  Humphrey,  vice-president  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
was  lent  to  the  Federal  government  to  help  organize 
a  corps  of  trainers  to  train  dogs  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
now  a  Lieutenant  Commander  of  the  Coast  Guards. 
The  Seeing  Eye  continues  to  operate  at  full  capacity. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Ex-Student  Associa¬ 
tion — Because  of  war  conditions  the  Ex-Students 
Association  finds  it  impossible  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year. 

Vermont:  Department  of  Public  Welfare — Miss 
Virginia  Cole,  home  teacher  for  the  blind  in  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  reports  the 
placement  of  several  blind  workers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  industrial  jobs:  weaving  the  sides  of  Victory 
market  baskets  in  a  basket  factory;  assembly  work 
in  garden  chairs  in  a  woodworking  factory;  count¬ 
ing,  stacking,  and  cutting  the  tags  from  blankets 
in  the  shipping  department  of  a  woolen  mill; 
bunching  fibers  in  a  brush  factory;  wetting  down 
baseball  covers,  and  operating  a  drill  on  wooden 
bottle  caps  in  a  sporting  goods  factory;  and  work 
in  the  shipping  department  of  a  bottling  company. 

The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  School  has  re¬ 
appointed  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Healy  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  for  another  two-year  term.  Three 
classes  in  oxyacetylene  welding  have  been  organized 
at  the  School  within  recent  weeks;  one  for  deaf 
boys;  one  for  a  selected  group  of  partially  sighted 
boys;  and  one  for  a  selected  group  of  partially 
sighted  girls  and  six  of  the  teachers.  When  they 
have  completed  the  course  the  classes  will  take  up 
electric  welding.  Following  this,  a  series  of  tests 
will  be  given,  and  those  who  pass  will  be  issued 
certificates  enabling  them  to  apply  for  jobs. 
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DELAWARE  COMMISSION  PLACES 
BLIND  WORKERS 

Since  the  Delaware  Commission’s  last  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  columns  of  the  Outlook^,  fur¬ 
ther  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  placing  blind  workers  in  private  industry. 
When  last  heard  from,  the  Commission  had 
found  jobs  for  eight  of  its  clients  after  four 
weeks’  effort  on  the  part  of  its  executive 
secretary,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  and  Mr. 
John  H.  McAulay,  one  of  the  field  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education.  Dr.  Cummings 
has  been  carrying  the  program  along  since 
Mr.  McAulay’s  departure  in  quest  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  and,  although  necessarily 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  time  he  can  give 
to  the  placement  program  in  view  of  the 
various  other  responsibilities  resting  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  has  put  thirteen  more  blind 
people  to  work  in  the  last  two  months. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.Mc.G.,  the  well- 
known  New  Zealander  who  was  blinded 
in  1915  during  the  first  World  War,  is  now 
engaged  in  developing  a  training  center 
for  the  war-blind  in  India,  and  has  been 
asked  by  the  Government  of  India  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilian-blind  work  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Irene  Marmein  has  been  active  in  directing 
both  dancing  and  dramatic  productions  in 
New  York  for  the  past  several  years.  Since 
the  launching  of  the  Foundation’s  Dramatic 
Arts  Project  she  has  conducted  courses  in 
twenty  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of  . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature  ) 


and  THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 

VOL.  37  SEPTEMBER,  1943  NO.  7 

Copyright,  1 943,  by  the 

American  foundation  for  the  blind 


ON  FIVE  FRONTS 

Blind  Welfare  in  England  Advances  Under  Wartime  Conditions 
T.  H.  TYLOR,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 


The  curious  paradox  that  from  destruction 
progress  is  born  is  no  less  true  of  the  world 
of  the  blind  than  of  the  seeing.  Patriotism 
and  self-preservation  provide  the  stimulus, 
whilst  expediency  necessitates  experiment.  It 
is  here  proposed  to  give  an  historical  picture 
of  progress  made  by  the  blind  under  bom¬ 
bardment.  For  convenience  the  permanent 
contributions  to  the  development  of  blind 
welfare  as  at  present  indicated  by  our  war¬ 
time  experiences  are  here  treated  under  five 
headings. 

Employment 

This  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
tensive  research,  notably  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  on  the  initiative  of 
Secretary-General  Eagar,  ably  seconded  by 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Ridding,  successive  place¬ 
ment  officers;  by  workshop  managers  indi¬ 
vidually  and  through  their  associations,  and 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Prior  to  hostilities,  the  results,  though  ex¬ 


tensive  in  theory,  proved  meager  in  practice. 
The  primary  reason  is  to  be  found  in  eco¬ 
nomic  causes.  The  provision  of  occupations 
for  the  blind  on  humanitarian  grounds  has 
been  undertaken  extensively  by  both  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agencies,  often  at 
considerable  loss.  Even  so,  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  those  of  employable  age  are  catered 
for  through  workshops  and  home  workers’ 
schemes.  The  character  of  the  work  generally 
undertaken  demanded  lengthy  training,  con¬ 
siderable  manual  dexterity,  and  the  mentality 
of  a  modest  craftsman.  Mattress  and  mat¬ 
making,  brushes  and  baskets,  knitting,  and  so 
forth  are  typical.  The  necessary  apprentice¬ 
ship  led  to  the  nonacceptance  of  trainees  over 
forty,  to  whom  our  special  old  age  pension  is 
payable.  Outside  the  sheltered  occupations 
little  beyond  temporary  successes  in  place¬ 
ment  have  been  achieved  in  industry.  For  un¬ 
skilled  repetitive  machine  work  there  has 
always  been  a  plethora  of  very  low-paid 
juvenile  or.  female  labor. 

With  the  war  all  this  has  changed.  Urged 
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on  by  patriotic  motives  and  the  prospect  of 
higher  earnings,  the  blind  themselves  have 
been  anxious  to  venture  into  war  production 
of  all  practicable  kinds.  Mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Institute  liaison  has 
been  established  between  local  and  regional 
bodies  and  the  appropriate  ministries.  Over  a 
thousand  civilians  and  over  a  hundred  ex- 
servicemen  have  already  found  employment, 
many  of  the  former  having  hitherto  been 
registered  as  unemployable.  Blind  workshops 
have  introduced  some  degree  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion — lend-lease  machinery  in  at  least  one 
instance — and  production  figures  to  date  are 
most  encouraging.  Large  contracts  have  been 
placed  with  workshops  for  their  normal 
products  by  government  departments,  the 
Fighting  Services,  and  Local  Authorities,  and 
the  continuance  of  this  practice  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  Finally,  as  illustrated  in  the 
National  Institute’s  recent  brochure,  Skilled- 
Hands  of  the  Blind ,  their  unique  faculty — 
that  delicacy  of  touch  which  has  made  blind 
masseurs  the  envy  of  their  profession — has 
found  a  further  outlet  in  exact  industrial 
operations,  in  fine  adjustments,  finishing,  and 
inspection. 

The  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  for 
sighted  children,  part-time  continuation 
school  education,  wider  adult  education,  and 
higher  wages  for  juvenile  and  female  labor, 
will  reduce  after  the  war  the  pool  of  cheap 
unskilled  labor.  The  adoption  of  the  Beve¬ 
ridge  Plan,  carrying  with  it  a  pension  aimed 
specifically  at  compensating  the  blind  for  their 
necessarily  higher  cost  of  living  and  their  re¬ 
duced  earning  capacity,  will  foster  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  choice  of  employment.  The 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement 
of  Disabled  Persons — known  as  the  Tomlin¬ 
son  Report — would  introduce  the  quota  sys¬ 
tem  in  particularly  suitable  employment  and 
provide  for  the  training  of  those  who  lose  their 
sight  in  middle  life.  Steps  are  being  taken  by 


the  National  Institute  for  the  extension  of 
these  principles  from  industry  to  such  jobs  as 
telephony,  piano  tuning,  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  perhaps  even  massage. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  many  en¬ 
gaged  in  skilled  war  work,  of  which  guarded 
mention  has  already  been  made,  will  retain 
their  jobs  or  obtain  similar  employment  after 
victory.  The  greater  scope  of  placement  in 
sighted  industry  should  continue  for  the 
reasons  above  set  forth.  Much  hitherto  un¬ 
employable  labor  should  be  absorbed  in  new 
mechanized  processes  by  the  workshops, 
whose  prestige  and  prosperity  should  be  en¬ 
hanced  under  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
such  managers  as  Mr.  Edkins,  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Institute,  whose  placement  success  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  Mr.  Starling,  of  the 
twice-blitzed  London  workshops,  to  mention 
but  two. 

As  the  register  of  unemployables  has  been 
falsified  by  a  failure  to  develop  suitable 
processes  and  by  an  even  greater  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to  face  the 
problems  of  placement  realistically,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a  revision  of  the  definition  of  in¬ 
dustrial  blindness  may  enlarge  the  number  of 
blind  persons  recognized  as  employable.  The 
degree  of  blindness  in  each  individual  is 
purely  a  matter  for  ophthalmological  judg¬ 
ment.  “Employability”  involves  many  other 
considerations,  e.g.,  personality,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  physique,  range  of  interest,  disposition, 
and  temperament,  which  an  ophthalmologist 
cannot  be  expected  to  assess  or  apply.  Our 
definition  of  unemployability — “so  blind  as  to 
be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential” — is  radically  faulty,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  requires  a  medical  man  to  make 
an  industrial  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
implies  that  employability  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  vision — a  mani¬ 
fest  absurdity  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  work  done  by  men  and  women 
whose  blindness  is  total,  or  whose  vision  is 
well  below  the  ophthalmological  datum  line. 
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We  have  to  devise  new  criteria  of  employ- 
ability,  calling  in  persons  who  have  expert 
knowledge  of  modern  industrial  processes  and 
of  psychology  to  assist  the  ophthalmologist. 

Education 

The  war  had  done  much  to  stimulate  the 
somewhat  overdue  educational  reform,  seeds 
of  which  had  already  been  sown  by  previous 
research  and  experience.  Mr.  Eagar  has  been 
foremost  in  initiating  research,  and  an  elabo¬ 
rate  report  on  the  National  Institute’s  Sun¬ 
shine  Homes  has  recently  been  produced  by 
Miss  Nancy  Catty,  the  N.I.B.’s  educational 
adviser.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  shift¬ 
ing  the  bias  from  “home”  to  “nursery  school” 
— which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  the 
cardinal  policy  of  the  Homes — by  placing 
them  in  charge  of  educationists,  superintend¬ 
ents  rather  than  matrons,  subordinating  medi¬ 
cal  staff  to  teachers,  and  eliminating  the  dual 
system  by  which  the  child  is  moulded  under 
diverse  influences.  Miss  Catty’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  received  immediate  confirmation 
by  the  publication  of  the  report  on  The  First 
Stdge  in  Education,  by  Lady  Allen  of  Hurt- 
wood.  The  great  success  achieved  by  sighted 
residential  nursery  schools  necessitated  by 
evacuation  endorsed  her  conclusions. 

The  enforced  closing  of  several  unsuitable 
or  redundant  schools  has  paved  the  way  for 
a  general  reorganization  if  the  barriers  of 
vested  interest  and  local  prejudice  can  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  A  partial  scheme  of  reorganization 
has  already  been  formulated  in  which  the 
principle  of  selectivity  has  been  carried  into 
effect  and  a  central  selective  school  has  been 
established.  Training  in  music  and  piano 
tuning  is  now  being  concentrated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  in  its  lovely  new  home,  Row- 
ton  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  in  exchange  for  its 
surrender  of  a  junior  department.  A  similar 
accord  with  Worcester  and  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
leges  has  resulted  in  the  exchange  of  boys 
and  girls  studying  for  the  School  Certificate 
at  Rowton  for  Worcester  and  Chorleywood 


pupils  who  appear  to  have  better  prospects  in 
commerce  or  in  piano  tuning. 

The  widespread  and  enthusiastic  study  of 
every  aspect  of  postwar  reconstruction  is  re¬ 
flected  among  the  blind  in  the  inauguration 
by  past  Worcester  College  students  (ably  led 
by  John  F.  Wilson,  now  one  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  of  the  National  Institute)  of  circles 
for  the  study  of  the  varied  problems  interest¬ 
ing  the  blind.  This  healthy  sign  of  vitality  may 
have  repercussions  in  a  yet  wider  sphere.  It 
is  insufficiently  appreciated  how  often  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  importance  receive  their  first 
experimental  solution  in  the  advanced  think¬ 
ing  and  efficient  organization  of  our  smaller 
society  of  the  blind.  Much  of  the  Beveridge 
Plan,  the  Tomlinson  Report,  and  the  like,  are 
already  implicit  in  blind  welfare.  The  co¬ 
ordination  of  voluntary  with  municipal  serv¬ 
ices  recommended  in  1936  in  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
County  Councils’  Association  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  as  the  focal  point  of 
National  services  with  a  representative  mem¬ 
bership  of  97.  “Parliament,”  with  both  ad¬ 
visory  and  executive  functions,  unites  Regional 
Bodies,  Local  Authorities  (on  whom  the 
principal  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  is 
placed  by  statute),  associations  for,  and  of,  the 
blind,  and  a  group  of  National  Members  with 
special  knowledge  and  experience.  This  may 
well  prove  a  most  valuable  conrtibution  to  the 
reconciliation  of  voluntary  and  municipal 
effort  in  a  far  wider  field,  of  which  hospitals 
may  well  be  the  next  stage  of  development. 
The  prompt  confirmation  of  Miss  Catty’s  re¬ 
search  is  a  further  illustration  of  similar 
“previousness.” 

Social  Intercourse 

A  vastly  varied  assortment  of  contacts  born 
of  wartime  experiences  will,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  long  outlast  hostilities  and  form  a 
permanent  contribution  to  a  fuller  life,  both 
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among  the  blind  themselves  and  still  more  in 
their  wider  association  with  the  sighted. 

Evacuation  of  the  blind  by  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  and  Voluntary  Agencies  has  operated  to 
benefit  both  the  blind  and  those  receiving 
them.  Evacuees  have  been  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  private  hostesses  and  have 
made  many  lifelong  friends.  Many,  with  a 
very  restricted  social  horizon,  have  moved 
into  wartime  Residential  Homes,  which  may 
well  survive  to  replace  the  Poor  Law  Institu¬ 
tion.  Outside  of  war  industry,  this  has  been 
less  true  of  the  employable  blind,  who  either 
chose  to  stay  at  their  posts  on  the  National 
Institute's  Massage  School  and  Clinic  staffs 
and  in  most  of  the  unblitzed  workshops,  or 
demanded  their  return  from  evacuation  areas 
on  the  plea  that  they  would  rather  be  bombed 
than  bored.  In  the  light  of  the  handsome  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  their  entertainment  when 
evacuated,  this  attitude  is  significant,  showing 
the  inadequacy  of  such  diversions  once  the 
joy  of  useful  employment  has  been  savored. 

Further  new  contacts  are  derived  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  national  drive  for  food  pro¬ 
duction,  especially  through  allotments  and 
poultry  keeping;  many  have  been  prominent 
in  the  War  Savings  campaign,  entertainment 
of  our  own  and  allied  troops,  war  workers, 
and  those  engaged  in  civil  defense  services. 
Others  with  some  sight  have  shared  in  civil 
defense  as  wardens,  first  aid  and  rescue  per¬ 
sonnel,  telephonists,  and  even  fire  watchers. 
Just  as  all  this  has  broken  through  class  con¬ 
sciousness  and  social  distinctions,  so  it  has 
removed  the  barrier  of  ignorance  and  sensi¬ 
bility  which  tend  to  exclude  the  blind  from 
social  intercourse.  Nowhere  is  this  change 
more  apparent  than  in  the  rise  of  the  “local” — 
the  suburban  version  of  the  country  inn — 
now  become  a  social  center  with  the  amenities 
and  comfort  of  a  club.  The  blackout  and  lack 
of  transport  account  for  the  development  of 
convivial  camaraderie  in  which  sightless  per¬ 
sons  fully  share.  As  social  beings,  the  blind 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  many  cases  by  a 


sense  of  inferiority  born  of  diffidence  and  self- 
consciousness.  The  facility  with  which  they 
negotiate  the  blackout,  often  guiding  their 
erring  friends,  the  precision  with  which  they 
recognize  the  sirens,  enemy  planes,  etc.,  and 
distinguish  bombs  from  ack-ack,  have  gone 
far  to  redress  the  balance.  The  removal  of 
such  social  inhibitions  will  prove  of  lasting 
value  and  should  prove  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  educationists. 

Rehabilitation 

A  bare  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
rehabilitation  in  the  sense  of  re-training  for 
new  occupations,  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
Tomlinson  Report,  and  this  adaptation  of  the 
newly  blinded  constitutes  an  important  exten¬ 
sion  of  workshop  training.  A  far  more  novel 
aspect  of  rehabilitation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  scientific  technique  by  which 
the  civilian  war-blinded  learn  how  to  enjoy 
their  new  life  to  the  full.  This  involves  a 
spiritual  and  psychological  education,  accom¬ 
panied  by  physical  accomplishments,  e.  g., 
dressing,  feeding,  etc.,  and  the  use  of  new 
apparatus.  During  and  since  the  last  war,  St. 
Dunstan’s  did  research 'of  great  value  in  this 
field,  and  their  pioneer  experience  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser, 
with  their  admirably  blended  staff  of  old  and 
young,  is  achieving  remarkable  results.  Their 
beautiful  Home  overlooking  Brighton,  with 
the  architectural  design  of  an  aeroplane  and 
all  the  practical  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  loving  care  could  devise,  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  a  new  home  in  Shropshire.  Church 
Stretton  is  more  than  maintaining  the  high 
standards  set  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in 
Regent’s  Park  in  the  last  war.  A  vivid  insight 
into  St.  Dunstan’s  and  all  it  stands  for  is 
given  in  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  recent  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Whereas  I  Was  Blind. 

A  far  more  complex  problem  has  now  been 
set  by  the  indiscriminate  blinding  of  civilians 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes,  occupations, 
and  ages.  Foremost  in  grappling  these  new 
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difficulties  were  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 
(Chairman  of  the  National  Institute);  Mrs. 
Knapp  (late  Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Purposes  Committee,  whose  untimely 
death  deprived  blind  welfare  of  one  of  its  most 
sagacious  and  devoted  leaders) ;  and  Mr. 
Eagar,  whose  breadth  of  vision  and  constant 
contact  with  all  forms  of  welfare  and  educa¬ 
tion  have  never  stood  the  Institute  in  better 
stead. 

Sir  Beachcroft  immediately  offered  his 
beautiful  house  and  grounds  at  Goring,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  for  initial  experi¬ 
ment;  his  personal  supervision  and  inspira¬ 
tion  have  been  of  incalculable  value.  The 
generosity  of  the  British  War  Relief  Society 
of  America  enabled  another  center  to  be 
opened  and  equipped — America  Lodge,  over¬ 
looking  Torbay;  and  a  third  Home  of  Re¬ 
covery — Oldbury  Grange,  near  Bridgnorth  on 
the  Severn — is  now  in  full  operation.  Mr. 
Eagar  has  been  principally  responsible  for  the 
devising  of  policy,  collecting  and  directing 
staff,  and  inventing  novel  methods  and  ap¬ 
paratus.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  side  by  Miss  Thompson,  officer  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Homes. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  achievements  with  the  war- 
blinded  that  the  lasting  importance  of  this 
new  development  is  to  be  found.  Hitherto 
those  losing  their  sight  in  middle  or  later  life 
have  been  left  to  depend  for  initiation  in  the 
art  of  living  in  darkness  on  the  loving  but 
amateurish  guidance  of  relatives  and  friends, 
occasionally  assisted  by  a  home  teacher  or 
welfare  officer.  Henceforth  this  invaluable 
work  will  be  done  by  experts  in  permanent 
rehabilitation  centers  with  all  the  accumulated 
experience  and  technical  equipment  at  their 
disposal.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  trivial 
inconveniences  consequent  on  the  sudden 
loss  of  sight  causes  a  sense  of  hopeless  depres¬ 
sion.  Its  prompt  removal,  coupled  with  a 
bright,  homely  atmosphere,  and  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  those  triumphant  over  blindness, 
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rapidly  restores  faith  and  vitality  to  those  so 
suddenly  struck  down.  The  experts  can  judge 
how  far  humor  will  stimulate  endeavor  and 
remove  misery  without  wounding  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  The  cheerful  atmosphere  of  these  new 
centers  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  visitor. 
When  at  Goring,  I  was  introduced  to  little 
Doris.  Believing  that  she  was  a  blinded  infant, 
I  greeted  her  in  a  parental  fashion,  to  the 
immense  delight  of  the  other  inmates.  Ac¬ 
tually,  she  is  a  small  hunchback  of  thirty- 
seven.  What  is  so  significant  is  that  the  moral 
I  hastily  drew  to  cover  my  embarrassment, 
namely,  that  mistakes  due  to  blindness  were 
an  endless  source  of  fun,  was  most  warmly 
received  and  appreciated  as  welcome  evidence 
of  yet  further  undiscovered  alleviations  of 
what  is  oft  regarded  as  man’s  greatest  dread. 

Preservation  of  Sight 

In  this  field  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
America.  Research  here  has  been  very  limited. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
gratifying  reduction  in  infantile  blindness, 
but  little  progress  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  later  years.  The  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  registered  blind  persons  is  due 
primarily  to  improved  facilities  for  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  certification;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  well  have  been  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  industrial  and  senile  blindness. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  appointment  of  a  National 
Committee  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  a 
National  Institute  Committee  under  the  ener¬ 
getic  chairmanship  of  Doctor  Kay  Sharp,  of 
Leeds.  A  comprehensive  survey  was  produced 
in  1936,  but  as  yet  no  machinery  for  effec¬ 
tively  implementing  the  findings  has  been 
established.  The  time  is  therefore  ripe  for  ex¬ 
tensive  development.  Additional  stimulus  is 
provided  by  the  dislocation  of  many  private 
practices  and  the  employment  of  specialists  in 
research  for  government  departments,  the 
Services,  and  industrial  -war  effort.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  latest  statistical  reports  seem  to 
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indicate  that  the  downward  tendency  in  the 
incidence  of  infantile  blindness  has  been  ar¬ 
rested,  and  the  marked  spread  of  venereal 
disease,  one  of  the  social  evils  of  war  in  which 
a  decade’s  progress  has  been  lost,  will  inevi¬ 
tably  result  in  an  increase  in  blindness  in 
young  children.  The  immediate  provision  of 
additional  Sunshine  Home  accommodation 
by  the  National  Institute  is  a  timely,  but 
grievous,  necessity.  Something  akin  to  a 
national  drive  for  prevention,  however,  has 
emerged.  The  Ministry  of  Health,  Local 
Authorities,  universities,  and  hospitals  are 
awakening,  and  a  general  response  to  the 
widespread  demand  is  now  assured. 

The  first  practical  steps  are  seen  in  the 
foundation  of  a  Department  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  at  Oxford  as  a  branch  of  the  University’s 
Medical  School,  the  research  of  which  has 
been  made  famous  through  the  professorships 
so  munificently  endowed  by  Lord  Nuffield.  A 
diploma  is  established.  A  director,  Miss  Ida 
Mann,  one  of  our  leading  ophthalmologists, 
is  researching  in  temporary  laboratories,  and 
a  private  appeal  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  has  been  inaugurated.  The  full  cost 
of  the  launching  of  this  appeal  has  been  borne 
by  the  National  Institute  as  a  practical  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  undertaking  of  such  national 
importance.  The  scheme  is  closely  linked 
with  a  project  to  rebuild  and  equip  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Eye  Hospital  as  a  Victory  Memorial. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  a  chair  has  also  been  established  at 
the  London  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  for  which 
fifty  thousand  pounds  is  being  raised.  Lon¬ 


don  University,  with  Moorfields  and  other 
London  hospitals,  plans  a  postwar  scheme,  as 
do  other  of  the  provincial  universities.  The 
National  Institute  has  enlarged  and  strength¬ 
ened  its  Prevention  Committee,  and  a  general 
co-ordinated  scheme  of  research  is  envisaged. 
There  is  even  talk  of  a  substantial  permanent 
subsidy,  apart  from  voluntary  endowment,  to 
be  provided  by  a  one  per  cent  levy  on  the 
expenditure  on  blind  welfare  of  the  Local 
Authorities.  The  gross  cost  of  blind  welfare 
services  has  now  reached  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  million  pounds  per  an¬ 
num.  Research  into  sight  saving,  as  recog¬ 
nized  in  America  by  such  foundations  as  the 
Wilmer  Institute,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Wheeler,  at  Columbia,  is  as  economic  to  so¬ 
ciety  as  it  is  humane  to  the  individual.  Its 
cumulative  potential  rises  with  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  research  centers,  thus  avoiding  re¬ 
dundancy  and  duplication,  the  bogey  of  blind 
welfare. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  nor  is 
mine  the  pen,  to  pay  that  rich  tribute  due  the 
civilian  blind  for  their  splendid  morale.  The 
wanton  destruction,  far  from  any  military  ob¬ 
jective,  of  a  National  Institute  residential 
hostel  for  the  aged;  of  a  Sunshine  Home  for 
blind  babies;  of  workshops,  libraries,  and  in¬ 
numerable  humble  homes,  are  the  common 
lot.  It  is  the  silver  lining  of  the  war  clouds 
that  I  would  indicate,  those  shafts  of  enlight¬ 
enment  and  radiant  gleams  of  hope  which  I 
trust  justify  my  claim  that  the  blind  shall 
share  to  the  full  in  the  paradoxical  progress — 
richest  booty  of  the  battlefields. 
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The  importance  of  dramatic  art  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  is  based  upon  various 
factors,  some  of  them  specifically  valid  for 
this  group  and  others  generally  true  for  all 
children. 

Blind  children  are  by  the  nature  of  their 
handicap  limited  in  their  creative  activities. 
Drawing  and  painting  which  hold  such  an 
important  place  among  the  activities  of  seeing 
children  are  possible  only  for  those  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  who  have  sufficient 
vision  and  even  with  this  group  they  are  not 
fully  employable.  Modeling  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  but  has  not  yet  gained  its  rightful 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  American  schools 
for  the  blind.  Music,  an  art  which  seems  to 
be  fully  open  to  the  blind,  involves  obstacles 
that  impose  upon  the  blind  child  additional 
effort  if  he  is  to  acquire  the  techniques  of 
instrument  playing.  The  activities  associated 
with  the  use  of  language,  such  as  creative 
writing,  speaking,  and  acting,  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  the  blind,  and,  among  these,  dra¬ 
matic  art  should  take  an  outstanding  place. 

Dramatic  art  is  generally  recognized  as  an 
important  medium  of  artistic  expression.  It 
brings  to  the  blind,  as  it  does  to  the  seeing,  an 
opportunity  for  creative  interpretation  of  a 
variety  of  characters;  it  enables  the  student- 
actor  to  extend  his  experiences  beyond  his 
normal  range  of  actions  and  emotions;  it 
gives  him  satisfaction  in  his  achievement  as 
an  actor,  thus  increasing  his  self-confidence; 
it  acquaints  him  with  works  of  literature 
which  are  brought  to  life  through  his  own 
creative  characterization. 

Besides  these  general  values,  dramatic  art 


offers  specific  advantages  to  the  blind.  Seeing 
children  acquire  most  of  their  behavior  forms 
by  imitation.  Blind  children  are  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  by  their  lack  of  vision.  In  di¬ 
recting  a  play  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  to  correct  in  an  unobtrusive 
way  undesirable  habits  of  posture,  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  walking,  and  of  speaking,  and,  in 
carrying  out  his  role,  the  blind  student  adopts 
the  accepted  behavior  patterns. 

Dramatic  art  also  contributes  constructively 
to  the  solution  of  many  adjustment  problems, 
for  the  blind  child  is  freed  from  the  influence 
of  his  personality  defects  during  the  time  he 
assumes  a  new  role.  Shy,  seclusive  children 
assigned  roles  especially  selected  to  help  them 
overcome  their  unsocial  attitudes  show  re¬ 
markable  improvement.  Their  unsocial  be¬ 
havior  gradually  disappears  and  their  sense 
of  fear,  frequently  at  the  root  of  personality 
difficulties,  fades  away  with  the  increase  of 
self-confidence. 

A  survey  of  the  curricula  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
showed  that  only  a  few  of  them  offered  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  dramatic  arts.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  dramatic  arts  training  course  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  was  given  during  the 
summer  of  1940  at  Rest-Haven,  Monroe,  New 
York,  sponsored  personally  by  the  President 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  was  attended  by  sixteen  teachers  from 
twelve  state  schools  for  the  blind.  This  course 
established  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
instruction  and  revealed  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  which  could  be  offered  to  the  blind 
through  the  medium  of  dramatic  arts. 
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The  continuance  of  such  summer  courses 
was  impracticable,  however,  because  only  few 
teachers  could  attend  and  the  number  of  blind 
children  to  participate  in  the  plays  was  natur¬ 
ally  limited.  A  generous  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  enabled  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  establish  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Arts  Project  with  a  large-scale  program 
from  which  schools  all  over  the  country  could 
benefit. 

Under  this  program  it  was  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  in  the  schools  during  the  school  year 
teacher-training  courses  in  dramatic  art  acti¬ 
vities  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
dramatic  art  directors.  Integrated  into  the 
regular  school  schedule,  such  workshop 
courses  offered  the  following  advantages: 

(1)  Any  or  all  faculty  members  could  enroll, 
thus  making  the  subject  one  of  general  rather 
than  specialized  interest. 

(2)  The  entire  student  body  could  assist  with 
the  preparatory  work  or  take  part  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  performance. 

(3)  The  educational  value  of  dramatic  arts 
instruction  for  blind  children  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
the  public. 

(4)  Integration  of  dramatic  arts  training  into 
the  regular  curriculum  and  schedule  could  be 
exemplified. 

(5)  Related  subjects,  such  as  costuming, 
scenery  construction,  and  make-up,  could  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
courses  in  literature,  history,  music,  and  manual 
and  domestic  arts. 

(6)  Personality  problems  of  the  blind  pupils 
could  be  subjected  to  adjustment  through  in¬ 
direct  methods. 

(7)  Demonstration  performances  of  plays  be¬ 
fore  an  interested  community  audience  could 
serve  as  examples  of  the  educability  of  blind 
children  and  thus  favorably  influence  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  toward  the  blind. 

(8)  Advantageous  use  of  existing  stage  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  acquisition  of  necessary  new  equip¬ 
ment  could  be  supervised  by  an  experienced 
theatrical  coach. 

Since  January,  1941,  training  courses  have 
been  conducted  in  twenty-eight  schools  for 


the  blind  throughout  the  country  in  which 
208  teachers  and  872  students  have  partic¬ 
ipated.  The  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  will  carry  the  project  to  the  end  of 
1943.  By  that  time  nearly  all  of  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
which  previously  had  been  unable  to  offer 
dramatic  arts  instruction  to  their  students  will 
have  had  the  teacher-training  course  and, 
consequently,  will  have  the  trained  teaching 
personnel  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  future.  A  recent  unpublished  survey  of 
curriculum  trends  in  schools  for  the  blind  re¬ 
ports  that  the  percentage  of  such  institutions 
offering  dramatic  arts  instruction  has  in¬ 
creased  from  35  to  80  per  cent.  This  marked 
change  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project  and  shows  that 
the  schools  are  realizing  the  value  of  dramatic 
arts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  students  mentioned  above  includes  only 
those  who  actually  took  part  in  the  plays 
which  were  given  in  the  schools  at  the  end 
of  the  courses.  Practically  the  entire  student 
body  of  each  school,  however,  was  actively 
engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  performance,  contributing  to  it  by 
such  activities  as  costume  designing,  make-up, 
scenery  building  and  painting,  stage  manage¬ 
ment,  prompting,  arrangement  of  incidental 
music,  preparation  of  programs,  publicity, 
and  ushering. 

The  teacher-training  course  as  conducted 
by  the  Foundation’s  dramatic  arts  coaches 
over  a  period  of  five  weeks  in  each  school 
consists  of  (a)  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dramatic  arts  instruc¬ 
tion  and  play  production;  and  (b)  a  demon¬ 
stration  performance  of  a  play,  utilizing  the 
principles  developed  in  the  lectures. 

The  lectures:  During  the  first  four  weeks 
one  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  lectures  given 
by  the  dramatic  arts  coach  to  the  teachers  en¬ 
rolled.  These  lectures  cover  such  topics  as 
Selection  of  Play;  Preliminary  Study  of  the 
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Play;  Cutting;  Casting;  Preparation  of  Parts; 
Readings;  Points  for  Reading;  Preparation 
for  Rehearsals;  Working  Out  the  Business  of 
the  Play;  Principles  of  Direction  and  Stage 
Technique;  Making  the  Prompt  Script; 
Stage  Terminology;  Scene  Construction; 
Technique  of  Make-Up;  Costuming;  Light¬ 
ing.  In  presenting  these  lectures  the  coach 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are 
working  with  blind  children  and  that  their 
problems  should  be  given  particular  attention; 
for  instance,  in  casting  a  student  for  a  role  in 
a  play,  it  is  of  major  importance  to  consider 
the  psychological  as  well  as  the  physiological 
factors  involved.  Frequently  the  teachers 
recommend  only  the  most  gifted  children  to 
be  cast  in  the  play  and  the  coach  has  to  stress 
the  point  that  children  who  seem  to  be  less 
able  as  actors  will  derive  even  greater  benefit 
from  such  an  experience.  In  working  out  the 
business  of  the  play,  actions  of  the  student 
must  be  directed  according  to  the  degree  of 
his  visual  handicap.  Totally  blind  children, 
for  example,  should  become  familiar  with 
the  stage  settings  in  order  to  acquire  full 
freedom  of  movement  which  is  so  important 
for  the  student’s  natural  acting.  Once  the 
student  has  achieved  such  a  mastery  of  his 
surroundings  this  experience  may  carry  over 
into  his  daily  life  adding  greatly  to  his  self- 
confidence  and  poise.  Students  who  show  a 
lack  of  these  qualities  are  just  the  ones  who 
profit  most  by  participating  in  dramatic  art 
activities.  Co-operation  between  the  teachers, 
who  know  their  students,  and  the  dramatic 
arts  coach,  who  knows  her  field  and  the  aims 
of  dramatic  art  as  an  educational  medium, 
contributes  greatly  to  this  course. 

The  demonstration  performance.  During 
the  entire  five  weeks  two  hours  each  day  are 
devoted  to  the  preparations  for  the  production 
of  the  play,  and  additional  time  is  scheduled 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  final 
rehearsal.  The  play  which  has  been  selected 
for  the  demonstration  performance  is  given 
a  first  reading  before  the  teachers  who  are 
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participating  in  the  course.  Casting  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  teachers  then  develop  and 
apply  the  theoretical  principles  presented  in 
the  daily  lectures.  The  teachers  and  assisting 
students  assume  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
certain  phases  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  production.  The  designing  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  costumes,  the  construction  of  scenery, 
and  the  preparation  of  incidental  music,  are 
undertaken  in  co-operation  with  related  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school.  The  stage  facilities 
are  surveyed  and  whenever  necessary  new 
equipment  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  school.  Inasmuch 
as  the  course  is  conducted  along  “workshop” 
lines,  the  teachers  and  students  do  all  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  production,  but 
they  are  directed  and  supervised  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  coach.  At  the  end  of  the  five  weeks 
the  demonstration  performance  is  given  be¬ 
fore  the  staff,  students,  and  invited  guests. 
This  performance  usually  includes  a  three-act 
play  with  the  older  students  as  actors  and  a 
one-act  play  in  which  the  younger  children 
appear. 

Among  the  plays  used  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  performances  are  the  following: 

The  Show-Off,  by  George  Kelly 
The  Fourth  Wall  ( The  Perfect  Alibi),  by 
A.  A.  Milne 

A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,  by  J.  M.  Barrie 
The  King  Who  Could  Not  Laugh,  by  Paul 
Vincent  Carroll 

The  Late  Christopher  Bean,  by  Sidney  Howard 
The  Star  Wagon,  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
Toad  of  Toad  Hall  {The  Wind  in  the  Wil¬ 
lows),  by  A.  A.  Milne 

Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown,  by  Stuart  Walker 
Alice  in  W.onderland,  by  Lewis  Carroll 
Ten  Minutes  by  the  Cloc\,  by  Alice  C.  D. 
Riley 

Pinnochio,  by  Yasha  Frank 

What  a  Life,  by  Clifford  Goldsmith 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  Drinkwater. 

Braille  texts  of  these  and  many  other  plays 
have  been  published  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
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Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  plays  are  printed 
ill  parts  so  that  each  student  can  study  his 
own  role.  During  the  teacher-training  courses 
prompt  books  with  stage  directions  and  pro¬ 
duction  notes  are  worked  out  for  each  play. 
These  prompt  books,  together  with  inkprint 
scripts  of  the  plays,  become  a  part  of  the  Play 
Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  makes  them  available  on  loan 
to  all  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  stimulate  more  or  less  incidental 
classroom  dramatizations,  a  series  of  twelve 
one-act  plays,  Dramatic  Hours  in  American 
History /  has  been  included  in  the  library. 
Among  the  titles  are  the  following: 

T he  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

T he  Right  to  Print  the  Truth 

The  Tree  that  Saved  Connecticut 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale. 

These  plays  dramatize  memorable  events  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the  United 
States  in  a  straightforward  and  appealing  way 
geared  to  the  comprehension  level  of  students 
above  the  sixth  grade.  They  enable  the  teacher 
to  integrate  dramatic  art  with  the  regular 
classroom  instruction  in  history  because  they 
do  not  call  for  the  elaborate  preparations  of 
a  stage  performance  and  can  be  arranged  in 
one  class  without  interfering  with  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  other  classes.  Instead  of  reciting  facts 
learned  from  history  texts  the  pupils  become 
acting  figures  in  plays  dramatizing  historic 
events  and  thus  acquire  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  the  principal  characters,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  related  historical  background  of  the 
events.  This  particular  phase  of  dramatic  arts 
has  been  further  stimulated  by  the  production 
of  six  of  the  plays  as  Talking  Books.  These 
recordings  dramatized  by  professional  actors 
serve  as  examples  of  diction,  speech,  and 
characterization. 


1  Carlton,  Henry  Fisk.  Dramatic  Hours  in  American 
History.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 


The  foregoing  presents  in  a  broad  outline 
the  aims  and  the  organization  of  the  Dramatic 
Arts  Project  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  but  in  no  way  tells  its  real  story 
which  consists  of  the  pleasures,  chores,  and 
successes  in  the  daily  work  of  the  coaches,  the 
teachers,  and  the  students.  A  few  glimpses  of 
this  story  may  be  gained  from  letters  from 
our  coaches: 

‘‘Casting  is  over.  I  won  my  point  by  having 
most  of  the  so-called  ‘impossible’  children  cast 
in  the  two  plays.  Then  my  leading  man  re¬ 
volted  at  the  very  first  rehearsal.  He  was  sure 
the  part  was  too  much  for  him.  With  en¬ 
couragement  he  recovered  but  even  attitudes 
must  be  built  up  as  we  go  along.  The  chil¬ 
dren  here  have  had  no  kind  of  experience  in 
or  knowledge  of  plays — none  has  ever  seen 
a  play.” 

“The  students  have  discovered,  and  happily, 
that  there  is  more  to  dramatic  arts  than  act¬ 
ing.  There’s  plenty  of  work  for  everyone  and 
no  child  in  the  school  feels  left-out.  The 
scenery  has  been  built  almost  entirely  by  the 
students  and  the  costumes  are  a  delight  to 
the  girls.  Having  never  seen  pictures  of  life 
in  America  during  the  Civil  War  period  the 
costumes  will  acquaint  the  students  with 
facts  about  how  men  and  women  dressed — 
and  looked  and  acted — in  the  days  of  not  so 
long  ago.  Moreover,  the  girls  who  until  now 
had  shown  little  interest  in  sewing  have 
learned  that  costume-making  is  different  from 
the  prosaic  work  of  repairing  tatters  and 
patches.” 

“The  teachers  are  working  very  well  and 
with  the  spirit  that  helps  things  along.  We 
have  already  covered  the  fundamentals  of 
play  production  and  stage  management  and 
I  feel  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  alone  after  I  leave  here.  And  the  children 
— how  they  are  blossoming!  Their  progress 
has  cheered  the  whole  school.  It  is  no  longer 
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a  question  of  what  they  cannot  do  but  what 
they  can  do.  They  have  improved  remarkably 
in  readings,  voice  production  and  diction,  but, 
most  of  all,  in  poise!  The  totally  blind  are 
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‘forgetting  to  remember’  to  be  led  about  the 
stage  as  at  the  beginning  of  rehearsals  and 
they  are  showing  such  a  sense  of  fun  with 
little  realization  that  they  are  working  hard.” 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 

ARMY  HOSPITALS 


From  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General ,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
Outlook  has  just  received  a  copy  of  the  directives  covering  the  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  the  belief  that  this  will  be  of  great  interest  to  its 
readers,  the  Outlook  reprints  the  rehabilitation  program  in  full. 


Statement  of  Policy 

a.  The  particular  emotional  problems  of  the 
newly  blinded  and  their  need  for  assistance  in 
learning  how  to  live  without  sight  create  a 
need  for  specialized  rehabilitation. 

b.  It  has  been  established  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  early  contact  with  the  blinded 
soldier  by  trained  personnel  who  can  en¬ 
courage  him  and  help  him  to  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  future.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  casualty 
must  be  started  in  Army  hospitals  instead  of 
awaiting  the  casualty’s  arrival  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  Facility,  where  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  programs  are  properly  cen¬ 
tered.  Unless  facilities  for  rehabilitation  are 
placed  in  Army  hospitals,  long  months  of  con¬ 
valescence,  made  necessary  by  complicated 
wounds  or  other  conditions,  may  postpone  the 
early  beginning  in  re-education  of  the  blind, 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  successful  result. 

c.  The  method  for  admission  of  newly 
blinded  casualties  is  described  in  Memoran¬ 
dum  No.  W40-14-43,  28  May  1943.  This  mem¬ 
orandum  states  that  patients  received  from 


overseas  who  require  specialized  treatment 
for  blindness  will  be  classified  by  the  general 
hospitals  receiving  them  and  reported  to 
the  Surgeon  General  for  transfer  to  the 
designated  special  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
blind.  These  are  the  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Letterman  General  Hospital  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Medical  Department  to  make  available  during 
the  period  of  Army  hospitalization  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  service  to  all  who  lose  their  eyesight, 
either  here  or  abroad.  Patients  requiring  such 
treatment,  whose  disability  was  incurred  in 
the  continental  United  States,  should  also  be 
reported  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  transfer 
to  designated  hospitals,  as  special  personnel 
and  equipment  for  rehabilitation  work  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  blind  are  not  available  elsewhere. 

d.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  to  take  over  the  entire 
rehabilitation  program;  that  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  time  spent  in  Army  hospitals  is  to  be 
utilized  for  the  fundamental  re-training. 
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The  Rehabilitation  Program 

a.  Overcoming  despair — Out  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  first  World  War,  there  arose 
the  St.  Dunstan’s  movement  in  England, 
which  exemplifies  a  high  order  of  special 
service  to  the  blind.  The  newly  blinded  person 
is  visited  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  blind  St. 
Dunstan  worker  who  has  made  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  own  handicap  and  brings  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  soldier  of  the  possibilities  of  an 
interesting  and  useful  life.  There  follows  a 
period  of  hospitalization,  during  which  re¬ 
habilitation  work  is  begun.  Later  the  patient 
is  sent  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  where,  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere,  he  is  carried  toward  the. 
goal  of  complete  independence  and  social  re¬ 
habilitation,  wherever  possible. 

The  successful  experience  of  the  St.  Dun¬ 
stan  movement  has  led  the  Army  to  imitate, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  procedure.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  contact  be  made  with  the  blind 
soldier  at  the  earliest  possible  time  by  a  blind 
worker,  before  the  psychological  aspects  of 
the  deprivation  of  sight  may  make  any  deep 
inroads  on  the  personality.  The  darkness  that 
settles  over  a  young  man  deprived  of  vision  is 
oppressively  filled  with  fears  and  despair.  The 
possibility  of  a  happy  life  must  be  presented 
by  one  familiar  with  the  hardships  of  that 
experience. 

b.  Medical  aid — The  Medical  Department 
has  placed  in  the  special  hospitals  designated 
for  the  care  of  the  blinded,  well-qualified 
specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  These  hos¬ 
pitals  also  have  specialists  in  maxillo-facial, 
plastic,  and  ophthalmic  surgery.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  the  very  best  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  treatment  should  be  available  to  the 
blinded  soldier.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Army 
to  keep  the  soldier  in  a  military  hospital  until 
maximum  therapeutic  benefit  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  During  the  reconstructive  operations 
or  during  the  treatment  of  complications,  re¬ 
training  is  begun. 

Every  blinded  patient  should  have  a  psychi¬ 


atric  consultation  and  an  evaluation  of  any 
special  problems  that  may  exist.  When  prob¬ 
lems  are  found,  psychiatric  treatment  should 
be  directed  toward  their  alleviation. 

c.  Education  for  social  living 

(1)  Ward  care  and  activities — All  personnel 
who  are  to  handle  blinded  patients  should  be 
instructed  in  the  proper  approach  to  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Supportive  care  does  add  to  the  feeling  of 
security  of  the  patient.  Re-training  in  self-care 
is  essential.  Encouragement  in  social  activities  and 
a  full  daily  program  which  leaves  little  time  for 
self-pity  should  be  arranged. 

(2)  Psychological  support — In  an  atmosphere 
of  encouragement  the  psychiatrist,  the  psycho¬ 
logist,  the  social  worker,  rehabilitation  aides  and 
others  all  may  assist  to  build  some  measure  of 
optimism.  The  feeling  of  isolation  may  be  in  part 
offset,  early  in  the  period  of  re-training,  by  the 
use  of  such  devices  as  the  radio,  phonograph,  the 
Talking  Book  and  the  talking  letter;  the  latter 
is  made  possible  by  a  microphone  attachment 
to  an  ordinary  phonograph  and  the  use  of  discs 
than  can  be  mailed  to  the  family. 

(3)  Habit  correction — A  tactful,  experienced 
worker  with  the  blind  can  do  much  during 
the  period  of  re-training  by  giving  advice  in  the 
correction  of  habits:  neatness  of  dress,  erect  pos¬ 
ture,  mannerisms  devoid  of  groping  and  con¬ 
fusion — all  can  be  established  under  successful 
guidance.  Ward  personnel  should  be  alert  and 
helpful  to  tactfully  correct  faults. 

(4)  Instruction  in  special  techniques — Trained 
instructors  of  the  blind  should  conduct  individual 
lessons  and  classes,  where  necessary,  in  braille 
reading  and  writing,  in  typing  and  in  hand¬ 
writing,  and  in  the  use  of  other  techniques  and 
devices  used  by  the  blind.  A  trained  occupational 
therapist  with  experience  in  handling  of  the 
blind  may  teach  motor  skills  which  will  assist 
in  mastery  of  the  environment.  Ability  to  use 
one’s  hands  and  to  accomplish  the  ordinary  tasks, 
the  opportunity  to  create,  does  much  to  give  the 
person  confidence  that  he  is  on  his  way  once 
again  to  becoming  a  healthy  person. 

(5)  A  recreational  worker  experienced  in 
work  with  the  blind  will  be  assigned  to  the  Red 
Cross  social  work  staff.  She  will  take  charge  of 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation.  With  the 
assistance  of  volunteers  or  other  personnel,  field 
trips  may  be  arranged  that  break  the  monotony 
of  hospital  confinement. 
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d.  Looking  to  the  future 

(1)  A  philosophy — There  was  a  time  when 
those  handicapped  by  blindness  might  only  look 
forward  to  selling  shoelaces  on  a  corner,  or  to 
begging,  or  to  making  brooms,  or  to  caning 
chairs,  or  to  tuning  pianos,  without  regard  to 
educational  background  or  personal  fitness.  Each 
individual,  we  believe,  has  potentialities  that  fit 
him  for  a  particular  kind  of  activity.  Some 
possess  the  ability  to  achieve  professional  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  education,  etc.; 
others  possess  the  technical  skills  and  adapti- 
bility  to  fit  them  for  industrial  assignments;  still 
others  may  look  forward  to  clerical  work,  vend¬ 
ing  stand  sales,  or  agricultural  activities.  It  is 
our  feeling  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  patient  to  discover  his  own  capabilities 
and  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  to  give  him  the 
assistance  to  achieve  that  objective. 

(2)  Vocational  advice — Within  the  unit  for 
the  blind  there  should  be  a  person  familiar  with 
the  vocational  opportunities  for  blinded  work¬ 
ers.  This  person,  with  experience  in  job  place¬ 
ment  work,  may  describe  the  opportunities  for 
useful  work  and  discuss  with  the  patient  his 
potentialities.  The  actual  vocational  training  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Army  hospital  and  will  be 
started  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Facility. 

(3)  Dogs  or  a  cane ? — Some  blinded  persons 
will  develop  the  ability  to  get  about  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  assistance.  With  a  skillfully  used  cane 
they  are  inconspicuous  and  unencumbered. 
Others  will  find  it  desirable  and  helpful  to  have 
a  guide  dog.  Private  agencies  have  made  avail¬ 
able  training  for  blinded  soldiers  in  the  use  of  a 
dog,  when  he  is  ready  for  such  training.  This  will 
usually  be  after  his  period  of  rehabilitation  in  a 
Veterans  Administration  Facility. 

(4)  The  role  of  the  social  worker — The  spe¬ 
cial  skills  of  the  social  worker  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  help  the  patient  solve  social  and 
economic  problems  induced  by  blindness.  She 
will  also  explain  to  him  pensions  and  programs 
available  for  his  continued  care.  The  social 
worker  should  also  assist  in  the  very  important 
problem  of  preparing  the  family  for  the  reception 
of  the  blind  patient  in  the  home.  A  sympathetic 
family  may,  through  its  pity,  destroy  much  of  the 
self-confidence  and  reliance  that  the  patient  will 
learn  unless  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  wisely.  The  Red  Cross,  with  its  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  can  reach  into  the 
home  and  bring  this  interpretation,  so  necessary 
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in  every  case,  before  the  patient  returns.  It  is 
usually  unwise  to  permit  a  patient  to  leave  the 
hospital  to  visit  his  family  on  furlough  or  the 
family  to  visit  him  until  the  social  worker  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  insure  a  healthy  attitude 
on  the  family’s  part.  The  social  worker  may 
also  assist  the  family  with  any  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

The  social  worker,  in  every  instance  where 
the  patient  does  not  elect  to  continue  rehabili¬ 
tation  in  a  Veterans  Administration  Facility,  will 
see  that  the  patient  goes  to  a  proper  place  and 
is  put  in  contact  with  local  and  state  agencies 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  A  record  will 
be  kept  of  all  patients  who  do  not  elect  to  pur¬ 
sue  further  rehabilitation.  The  name,  serial  num¬ 
ber,  address  upon  discharge  from  the  Army,  and 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  did  not  desire  further 
help,  will  be  forwarded  in  a  statement  to  the 
Reconditioning  Division  of  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

(5)  The  Veterans  Administration — When  a 
patient  has  secured  maximum  hospital  benefit 
and  is  ready  to  continue  his  rehabilitation  work, 
he  is  discharged  from  the  service.  A  Veterans 
Administration  Application  Form  No.  1900  is 
filled  out  by  the  patient  and  forwarded  with  a 
request  that  eligibility  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  be  determined.  The  patient  may  return  to 
his  own  home  during  this  period.  Should  further 
hospital  care  be  needed,  a  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Form  No.  P-10  may  be  prepared  and  for¬ 
warded  with  a  request  that  a  Facility  be  de¬ 
signated  to  receive  the  patient.  A  pre-vocational 
center  will  be  established  under  the  Veterans 
Administration  where  rehabilitation  and  voca¬ 
tional  work  may  be  continued  to  the  point  that 
the  patient  is  able  to  return  to  the  community 
capable  of  self-sufficiency.  Some  patients  may 
secure  their  aid  under  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  program  outside  of  the  center.  Training 
officers  of  the  Veterans  Administration  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  upon  request  by  any  hos¬ 
pital. 

(6)  Other  agencies,  both  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  are  available  for  help  in  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  City, 
may  well  serve  as  a  source  of  information  about 
this  work.  The  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  may  also  be  called  upon.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the 
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Braille  Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  and  other  li¬ 
braries  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  or  loan 
literature  and  books  both  in  braille  and  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  form. 

How  to  Secure  Personnel  and  Outline  of 

Their  Duties 

a.  Blind  consultant — A  blind  man,  who  can 
get  about  easily  and  who  has  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  initial  contact  with  a  newly 
blinded  soldier.  The  person  selected  should  be 
well  adjusted  to  his  blindness  and  capable  of 
imparting  that  philosophy  of  life  so  essential 
in  creating  proper  psychological  support  by 
demonstrating  in  himself  its  operation.  This 
worker  should  travel  to  station  hospitals  and 
other  centers  where  blinded  casualties  are  de¬ 
tained  in  advance  of  their  being  sent  to  the 
special  hospital.  The  importance  of  an  early 
contact  with  the  discouraged,  newly  blinded 
person  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  blind 
consultant  may  be  expected  to  suggest  to 
medical  officers  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  to  arrange  for  local  agencies  to  participate 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  may  advise  medical 
and  ward  personnel  of  aids  to  establishment 
of  self-reliance.  He  may  assist  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  aids  to  information  about  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program. 

b.  V ocational  advisor — Within  the  military 
service  there  are  trained  personnel  placement 
workers  with  experience  in  blind  work.  One 
such  person  will  be  assigned  to  the  unit.  His 
duties  should  include  the  training  of  ward 
personnel  and  nurses  in  the  handling  of  the 
blind,  the  correction  of  habits,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  support,  as  well  as  vocational  advice 
as  to  job  opportunities. 

c.  Educational  and  rehabilitation  aides  are 
civilians  secured  upon  requisition  through  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  is  suggested  that  one  aide  may 
be  expected  to  give  individual  instruction  to 


about  six  to  eight  patients.  They  will  aid  in 
the  social  adjustment  of  the  newly  blinded. 
This  will  include  the  elementary  training  in 
self-care,  the  encouragement  for  independence 
and  preservation  of  life  as  a  part  of  the  social 
group.  They  will  teach  the  various  substitute 
skills  which  minimize  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  shall  include  instruction  in  braille 
reading  and  writing,  the  use  of  braille 
watches,  games,  etc.,  the  instruction  and  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  Talking  Book  and  other 
devices  as  a  means  of  reorientation.  They  will 
further  the  psychological  adjustment  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  preparation  of  the  case  history. 

d.  Occupational  therapists  are  civilians  se¬ 
cured  upon  requisition  through  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  trained  worker  should  be  requested  for 
the  unit.  They  are  available  to  teach  motor 
skills,  develop  linger  dexterity  and  sense  of 
touch,  and  to  supervise  occupational  therapy. 

e.  Social  workers  and  recreational  workers 
are  secured  through  the  Red  Cross.  Trained 
personnel  with  experience  in  the  field  will  be 
assigned,  as  available,  upon  request,  to  the 
special  hospital.  The  social  worker  will  work 
with  the  patient,  the  family,  and  outside  social 
agencies.  She  should  inform  the  family,  at 
the  earliest  time  and  always  before  they  visit 
the  patient,  as  to  how  the  family  may  help 
rather  than  hinder  adjustment.  Social  workers 
will  prepare  the  patient  for  his  discharge  and 
assist  in  the  transition  to  rehabilitation  work. 

The  recreational  worker  will  take  charge 
of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  pro¬ 
grams.  Indoor  activities  might  include  such 
things  as  playing  cards  (with  braille  charac¬ 
ters),  table  games,  dancing,  etc.  Outdoor 
activities  might  include  such  sports  as  swim¬ 
ming,  riding,  boating,  etc.  Trips  to  the  city, 
with  concerts  and  lectures,  or  trips  to  the 
country  and  overland  hikes  are  sample  sug¬ 
gestions. 
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Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 

a.  Medical  and  surgical  equipment  for 
special  work  with  the  blind  will  be  made 
available  upon  requisition  through  the  usual 
channels. 

b.  Special  appliances  and  equipment  for 
use  of  the  blind  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Valley  Forge  and  Letterman  General  Hos¬ 
pitals,  upon  requisition  from  the  following 
list:  Talking  Book  machines;  braille  watches; 
braille  typewriters;  braille  slates;  paper  for 
braille  writers;  braille  games  such  as  checkers, 
chess,  playing  cards,  dominoes,  and  anagrams; 
primers  and  books  for  beginners  for  class 
teachings;  canes;  a  portable  typewriter;  radio; 
phonograph  for  the  blind  ward,  with  micro¬ 
phone  attachment;  and  supplies  for  letter 
talking. 

c.  Boo\s  of  instruction  or  special  boo\s 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  blindness  are 
available.  The  following  list  suggests  some  of 
the  better-known  books  : 

(1)  Up  from  the  Hills,  N.  C.  Hanks;  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  at  Heber  City,  Utah 

(2)  Victory  over  Blindness,  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  England 
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(3)  Out  of  the  Dar\,  Helen  Keller.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

(4)  A  Challenge  to  Darkness,  J.  George  Sca- 
pini.  Doubleday,  Doran,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

(5)  The  Blind,  Harry  Best.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(6)  The  World  at  My  Fingertips,  Karsten 
Ohnstad.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

(7)  /  Begin  Again,  Alice  Bretz.  Whittlesey 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(8)  What  of  the  Blind?  Helga  Lende,  editor. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

(9)  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped , 
Louise  Wilber.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(10)  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Opportunity  for  Special  Investigation 

a.  There  are  many  unanswered  problems 
with  regard  to  blindness.  War  casualties  offer 
a  unique  opportunity  to  accumulate  material 
which  will  answer  many  of  these  questions. 
An  adequate  record  and  a  file  with  an  entry 
for  each  blind  patient  will  be  kept.  A  research 
point  of  view  is  to  be  encouraged. 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
ESTABLISHES  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V. 
McNutt  has  just  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
administer  the  expanded  Federal  State  civil¬ 
ian  rehabilitation  program  provided  under  the 
Barden-La  Follette  Act  of  July  6, 1943. 

At  the  same  time  Administrator  McNutt 
announced  the  appointment  of  Michael  J. 
Shortley  as  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  head  the  new  Office,  and  of  John  A. 
Kratz  as  Associate  Director.  Both  appoint¬ 


ments  represent  advancements  within  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency :  Mr.  Shortley  comes  from 
the  Social  Security  Board’s  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  of  which  he  has 
been  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Field 
Operations;  Mr.  Kratz  transfers  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  which  he  has  directed,  and 
which  now  becomes  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
organization.  Further  details  of  the  new  ap¬ 
pointments  will  appear  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Outloo\. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

A  Square  Peg  in  a  Square  Hole 


Here  is  the  story  of  Nellie  Starkey,  a  con¬ 
genitally  blind  girl  whom  Overbrook  is  proud 
to  have  placed  years  ago  with  The  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  where  she 
continues  to  make  good  as  a  needed  member 
of  the  staff.  Her  capital  assets  are  a  modest, 
pleasingly  accommodating  personality,  and  a 
native  music' ability  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
uncommon. 

“Miss  Nellie"  writes  that  when  aged  four 
she  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  sitting  on  the 
floor  and  picking  out  tunes  on  a  toy  piano  of 
eight  keys;  that,  at  six,  she  exulted  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  outdoor  band  concerts;  also  that  when 
she  entered  a  school  for  the  blind,  they  soon 
discovered  her  to  be  musically  inclined  but, 
instead  of  starting  her  at  the  piano,  they  re¬ 
quired  her  for  three  months  to  practice  on  a 
table  or  on  a  Virgil  clavier.  Then  came  lessons 
at  the  piano,  on  the  organ,  and  in  singing; 
and  she  adds:  “I  thoroughly  enjoyed  them 
all.” 

As  at  most  such  schools  the  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  music;  besides,  Nellie  was 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  absolute  pitch  and  the 
ability  to  supply  instant  accompaniment  to 
any  melody,  and  to  replay  it  immediately  in 
any  key.  Obviously  she  progressed,  for  at  six¬ 
teen  she  was  organist  at  a  nearby  Lutheran 
chapel;  and  “quite  tickled”  to  be  able  to  pay 
her  own  carfares  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  the  Superintendent 
of  the  aforesaid  school  told  me  of  needing 
someone  to  accompany,  without  notice,  all  his 
choral  singing,  class  drills,  dramatics,  etc.,  and 
offered  to  try  out  a  blind  girl.  Did  I  know 
such  a  person?  “Yes”;  and  on  the  third  day 
I  took  Nellie,  then  nineteen,  there;  and  there, 


after  all  these  years,  she  still  is  resident  accom¬ 
panist,  beloved  and  respected  by  everyone — 
superintendent,  fellow  employees,  and  pupils 
alike. 

Hers  has  proved  a  perfect  placement.  The 
environment  of  such  a  community  would 
naturally  be  both  sympathetic  and  appealing; 
and  after  her  initial  period  of  loneliness  and 
homesickness,  though  the  only  blind  person 
there,  she  settled  down  to  a  career  of  happy 
and  contented  usefulness.  She  writes:  “I  once 
heard  our  Superintendent  say  that  if  we  could 
win  the  love  of  our.  children,  we  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  So  I  must  have  made  a  success.  Even 
the  tiny  children  run  to  help  me,  and  I  let 
them,  for  it  makes  them  happy.  I  should  not 
want  to  work  anywhere  else.” 

The  Superintendent’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Carol 
Johnstone  Sharpe,  published  in  The  Training 
School  Bulletin  for  October,  1935,  Miss  Nel¬ 
lie’s  story  under  the  title  “Singing  Fingers.” 
This  is  understanding^  and  charmingly  writ¬ 
ten.  Persons  having  to  do  with  blind  children 
will  thank  me  for  calling  it  to  their  attention. 
Their  schools  should  have  a  copy;  but  if  they 
do  not,  it  may  now  be  read  from  a  Talking 
Book  record,  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
any  circulating  library  for  the  blind.  I  broad¬ 
cast  this  story  in  1941  for  one  of  our  State 
home  teachers  who  has  the  use  of  a  public 
microphone  fifteen  minutes  a  week  to  reach 
her  widely  distributed  pupils  with  some  mes¬ 
sage  of  cheer.  A  group  of  listeners  at  the 
Woolson  House  Shop  in  Cambridge  were  so 
moved  by  the  tale  that  they  appealed  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  have 
it  recorded;  whereupon  it  was  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  our  people. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  RELATING  TO 

BLINDNESS 

The  following  definitions,  formulated  for  the  forthcoming  “Dictionary  of  Education,” 
and  accepted  by  its  editorial  staff,  should  prove  valuable  to  all  persons  interested  in  wor\ 
for  the  blind  and  should  be  preserved  for  future  reference.  The  “Dictionary  of  Education,” 
sponsored  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  with  assistance  in  the  early  stages  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  specialists  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future  and  will  serve  as  a  compendium  of  information  for  educators  in  all  fields. 
The  definitions  reprinted  here  were  prepared  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  and  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld  of  the  stafi  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


albinism:  a  congenital  and  hereditary  con¬ 
dition  characterized  by  lack  of  pigment;  may 
occur  throughout  the  entire  body  or  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  uveal  tissue  of  the  eye  or  a  part 
of  it;  results  in  lowered  visual  acuity,  nystag¬ 
mus,  and  photophobia;  often  associated  with 
refractive  errors  and  strabismus. 

alexia:  syn.  word  blindness. 

atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve:  a  degeneration 
and  shrinkage  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve, 
resulting  in  a  gradual  loss  of  visual  acuity, 
with  contraction  of  the  visual  field  until  total 
blindness  may  result. 

blind:  having  a  total  lack  of  vision,  or 
having  vision  insufficient  for  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life,  commonly  defined  in  oph- 
thalmological  terms  as  follows :  having  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  with  correcting  glasses;  or  having  a  field 
defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees.  (There  is 
some  variation  in  the  definition  of  blind  in 
various  states.) 

blindism:  a  behavior  pattern  peculiar  to  the 


blind,  frequently  developed  during  childhood, 
such  as  shaking  the  head  rapidly  or  swaying 
the  body  back  and  forth;  interpreted  as  an 
act  of  automatic  self-stimulation  caused  by 
the  lack  of  visual  stimulation. 

borderline  vision:  vision  on  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  normal  and  the  de¬ 
fective,  or  between  any  two  groupings;  for 
example,  20/200  vision  is  borderline  vision  for 
acceptance  as  a  sight-saving  or  braille  class 
pupil. 

braille:  a  touch  system  of  reading  and 
writing  for  the  blind,  adapted  from  the  older 
system  of  Barbier  by  Louis  Braille  (1809- 
1852),  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  represented  by  various  combinations  of 
raised  dots  in  a  cell  two  dots  wide  by  three 
dots  high;  may  be  written  by  hand  with  a 
stylus  and  slate  or  on  a  mechanical  braille 
writer,  or  may  be  printed  from  metal  plates. 

braille  class:  a  class  for  blind  children  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public-school 
system  in  which  a  specially  trained  teacher 
instructs  and  assists  blind  children  through 
the  use  of  the  braille  system,  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  participate  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  work. 
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braille  grade  two,  standard  English:  a  con¬ 
tracted  system  of  braille  including  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  punctuation  marks,  and  185  contractions, 
adopted  in  1932  for  the  English-speaking 
world  by  duly  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 
(An  uncontracted  and  a  less  highly  contracted 
system  are  known  respectively  as  braille  grade 
one  and  braille  grade  one  and  a  half;  a  more 
highly  contracted  system  is  known  as  braille 
grade  three.) 

braille  slate:  a  metal  frame  for  writing 
braille  by  hand;  consists  of  two  leaves  hinged 
together,  the  lower  containing  lines  of  inden¬ 
tations  in  the  form  of  braille  cells,  the  upper 
with  openings  over  these  cells;  braille  dots 
are  impressed  by  a  stylus  on  heavy  paper  in¬ 
serted  between  the  leaves;  writing  is  in  reverse 
to  reading. 

cataract:  any  congenital  or  acquired  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  or  its  capsule.  (The  re¬ 
sulting  diminution  of  vision  depends  upon 
the  location  and  density  of  the  opacity;  surgi¬ 
cal  removal  commonly  restores  sight.) 

color  blindness:  a  lack  of  color  perception, 
usually  congenital,  resulting  in  inability  to 
discriminate  between  certain  colors. 

cortical  blindness:  syn.  mind  blindness. 

cubarithme  slate:  a  frame,  used  in  arithme¬ 
tic  by  the  blind,  containing  rows  of  square 
cells  in  which  are  placed  cubes  having  on 
their  faces  braille  letters  to  represent  the 
digits;  since  each  braille  letter  can  be  placed 
in  different  positions,  only  five  letters  are 
needed  to  represent  all  of  the  digits.  Dist.  f. 
Taylor  slate. 

day  blindness:  a  condition  in  which  the 
individual  sees  better  in  dim  light;  usually 
due  to  congenital  or  acquired  impairment  of 
the  central  area  of  the  retina. 


deaf-blind:  adj.;  having  both  hearing  and 
vision  so  defective  as  to  be  non-functional  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

detachment  of  the  retina:  a  separation  of 
the  retina  from  the  choroid,  now  recognized 
to  be  amenable  to  early  operative  treatment. 

educationally  blind:  lacking  sufficient  vision 
to  benefit  from  instruction  by  ordinary  visual 
methods;  the  borderline  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  20/200  (Snellen  measurement). 

embossed  types:  raised  line  type  (Moon 
type)  and  raised  dot  type  (braille)  for  finger 
or  touch  reading. 

finger  reading:  the  method  of  touch  read¬ 
ing  used  by  the  blind,  as  in  reading  braille  or 
Moon  type. 

glaucoma:  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 
congenital  or  acquired  pathological  conditions 
characterized  by  abnormally  high  pressure  of 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball;  may  follow  injury 
to  the  eye  or  be  due  to  other  local  or  systemic 
causes,  many  unknown;  certain  types  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  pain  and  impairment  or  loss  of 
vision. 

guide  dog:  a  dog  individually  trained  to 
guide  a  blind  person. 

haptic:  adj.;  pertaining  to  the  sense  of 
touch  in  its  broadest  sense. 

home  teaching  of  the  blind:  assistance,  pref¬ 
erably  by  a  trained  social  worker,  in  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  blindness, 
rendered  in  the  home  and  mostly  to  adult 
blind  persons;  usually  includes  instruction  in 
braille  or  Moon  type  and  handcrafts. 

inter  point  braille:  a  method  of  printing 
braille  on  both  sides  of  the  page  so  that  the  em¬ 
bossed  dots  on  the  two  sides  do  not  coincide. 
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library  for  the  blind :  a  distributing  agency 
that  lends  embossed  books  and  talking  books 
to  blind  persons  within  a  given  area  under  a 
free  mailing  permit. 

mind  blindness:  inability  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  objects  seen;  attributed  to  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  centers  from  the  rest  of  the 
cortex.  Syn.  cortical  blindness. 

Moon  type:  a  system  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  devised  by  William  Moon  (1818-1894), 
and  consisting  of  raised  lines  in  the  form  of 
angles  and  curves  with  some  letters  resem¬ 
bling  the  outline  of  Roman  capitals;  largely 
superseded  by  braille,  but  proves  useful  for 
older  persons  unable  to  learn  braille. 

myopia:  a  defect  of  refraction  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  eyeball  is  too  long  or  the  refractive 
power  of  the  eye  too  great,  resulting  in  the 
focal  image  being  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina.  Syn.  near  sightedness. 

night  blindness:  an  imperfection  of  vision, 
congenital  or  acquired,  which  causes  the 
sight  to  be  deficient  at  night  or  when  the 
illumination  is  somewhat  reduced;  believed 
to  be  associated  with  vitamin  A  deficiency. 

nystagmus:  a  rapid  involuntary  oscillation 
of  the  eyeball,  congenital  or  acquired,  usually 
affecting  both  eyes  and  associated  with  imper¬ 
fect  vision. 

obstacle  sense:  an  ability,  ascribed  to  the 
blind,  to  avoid  obstacles;  as  yet  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  but  probably  achieved  through  the 
interpretation  of  other  than  visual  sensations, 
principally  auditory  ones. 

ocular:  pertaining  to  the  eye.  Syn.  oph¬ 
thalmic;  dist.  f.  optic. 

oculist:  syn.  ophthalmologist. 


ophthalmia:  any  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
particularly  one  involving  the  conjunctiva. 

ophthalmia,  sympathetic:  a  severe  destruc¬ 
tive  inflammation  in  one  eye,  not  due  to  any 
apparent  or  direct  contagion  or  infection,  but 
following  an  inflammation  of  the  other  eye 
caused  (usually)  by  a  perforating  injury. 

ophthalmia  neonatorum:  a  contagious  pur¬ 
ulent  ophthalmia  of  the  newborn  caused  by 
the  entrance  into  the  eye  during  birth  of 
pathogenic  microorganisms,  usually  gono¬ 
cocci;  formerly  an  important  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness,  but  now  easily  preventable  by  the  in¬ 
stillation  of  one  drop  of  a  two  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each  eye  of  the 
new-born  infant. 

ophthalmic:  syn.  ocular. 

ophthalmologist:  a  physician  skilled  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  re¬ 
fractive  errors  of  the  eye.  Syn.  oculist. 

ophthalmology:  the  branch  of  medical 
science  that  deals  with  the  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  pathology  of  the  eye. 

optic:  pertaining  to  vision,  or  to  the  science 
of  optics.  Dist.  f.  ocular;  ophthalmic. 

pencil-writing  frame:  a  board  having  hori¬ 
zontal  ridges,  channels,  wires,  or  strings,  to 
guide  the  pencil  writing  of  persons  unable  to 
see.  Syn.  pencil-writing  grille. 

pencil-writing  grille:  syn.  pencil-writing 
frame. 

refractive  error:  a  defect  of  the  refractive 
media  of  the  eye  resulting  in  light  rays  not 
being  brought  to  a  single  focus  exactly  on 
the  retina;  includes  ametropia,  myopia,  hyper¬ 
opia,  and  astigmatism.  Dist.  f.  eye  defect; 
visual  defect. 
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residential  school  for  the  blind :  a  boarding 
school  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  having  a  curriculum  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  but  employing  special  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment. 

scotoma :  a  blind  or  partially  blind  area  in 
the  visual  field  usually  due  to  a  pathological 
condition. 

sensory  compensation:  intensified  use  of  the 
remaining  senses  when  one  of  the  senses  is 
lost;  may  result  from  specific  training,  but 
does  not  occur  automatically,  as  was  previ¬ 
ously  believed. 

sheltered  workshop:  a  non-profit  workshop 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
remunerative  employment  or  rehabilitating 
activity  for  handicapped  workers. 

sight :  the  sense  by  means  of  which  the 
position,  color,  and  shape  of  objects  is  per¬ 
ceived  through  the  medium  of  light  waves 
reflected  from  the  objects  to  the  eye.  Syn. 
vision. 

talking  book:  a  set  of  long-playing  sound 
reproduction  discs  on  which  a  book  is  re¬ 
corded  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

talking  boo\  machine:  a  phonograph  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  reproduce  talking  books. 

Taylor  slate:  a  metal  pegboard,  used  in 
arithmetic  by  the  blind,  having  many  rows 


of  evenly  spaced  octagonal  holes  in  which 
square  types  having  a  raised  bar  on  one  end 
and  two  points  on  the  other,  are  placed  in 
different  positions  to  represent  the  digits.  Dist. 
f.  cubarithme  slate. 

touch  method:  the  method  of  teaching  the 
blind  which  utilizes  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  in  finger  reading 
and  the  interpretation  of  embossed  maps,  edu¬ 
cational  models,  and  other  materials. 

trachoma:  a  chronic,  infectious  disease  of 
the  conjunctiva,  characterized  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  granules,  and  frequently  affecting  the 
cornea,  resulting  in  impairment  or  loss  of 
vision. 

visual  acuity:  clearness  or  keeness  of  vision, 
usually  quantitatively  expressed  in  terms  of 
Snellen  measurements,  or  as  ability  to  count 
fingers  at  certain  distances. 

vision:  syn.  sight. 

visual  defect:  an  imperfection  of  vision  re¬ 
sulting  from  impairment  of  the  eye,  the  optic 
nerve,  or  the  visual  area  in  the  brain. 

visual  field:  the  spatial  expanse  within 
which  objects  may  be  seen  without  shifting 
the  eyes. 

word  blindness:  a  cerebral  disorder  charac¬ 
terized  by  inability  to  recognize  written  or 
printed  words  on  the  part  of  those  who  previ¬ 
ously  have  been  able  to  read. 
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20TH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

The  20th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  held  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  12  to  15,  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  recent  years,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  attended.  Members  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  38  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  widely  scattered  provinces  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  and  in  all,  approximately 
350  people  were  counted  as  in  attendance. 
Every  session  was  filled  with  timely  and  im¬ 
portant  topics  too  numerous  to  elaborate  upon 
here,  and  each  session  was  surprisingly  well 
attended.  So,  too,  were  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings,  particularly  those  of  the  placement 
agents  and  workshop  members  (which  held 
joint  sessions),  the  home  teachers  group,  and 
the  state  executive  group. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
to  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  now  placement  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  placement  of  the  blind  during 
his  years  of  service  as  supervisor  of  employ¬ 
ment  service  for  the  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  The  presentation  was  made 
during  the  evening  of  the  biennial  banquet, 
which  was  attended  by  216  persons. 

Officers 

President:  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

First  Vice-President:  L.  L.  Watts,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  C.  Lysen,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota. 


Secretary-General:  Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Treasurer:  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Board  Members 
V ocational  Di visio n 

Section  1:  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Section  2:  William  S.  Ratchford, 
.Baltimore,  Maryland;  Section  3:  F.  A. 
Wrench,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Section  4: 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Section  5:  Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Board  members  for  the  Educational  group 
who  have  two  more  years  to  serve  are:  Sec¬ 
tion  1:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  New  York, 
New  York;  Section  2:  Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Section  3:  Mrs.  Helen 
B.  Jones,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Section  4:  Dr. 
S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Canada;  Section  5: 
Howard  M.  Liechty,  Monsey,  New  York  (to 
fill  a  vacancy  which  occurred  through  the 
resignation  of  A.  C.  Ellis) ;  Section  6:  Dr. 
Claire  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

Sectional  Officers 
Educational  Division 

Section  1:  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  permanent  chairman;  J.  C. 
Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  permanent  secre¬ 
tary.  Section  2:  Melvin  J.  Haslip,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  permanent  chairman;  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Newman,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  perma¬ 
nent  secretary.  Section  3:  Mrs.  Ethel  Fortner, 
Salem,  Oregon,  permanent  chairman;  Miss 
Vina  Aherne,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  per¬ 
manent  secretary.  Section  4:  Miss  Georgia  D. 
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Trader,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  permanent  chair¬ 
man;  Miss  Florence  B.  Trader,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  permanent  secretary.  Section  5:  Dr. 
Claire  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska,  permanent 
chairman. 

V ocation  al  Di uisi 0  n 

Section  1:  Paul  G.  Conlan,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  permanent  chairman;  Mrs.  Kathryn  C. 
Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colorado,  permanent 
secretary.  Section  2:  Miss  M.  Roberta  Town¬ 
send,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  permanent  chair¬ 
man;  W.  L.  McDaniel,  Washington,  D.  C., 
permanent  secretary.  Section  3:  L.  G.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Toronto,  Canada,  permanent  chair¬ 
man;  William  H.  Wells,  Washington,  D.  C., 
permanent  secretary.  Section  4:  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  R.  Hogan,  Richmond,  Virginia,  per¬ 
manent  chairman;  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell, 
Shelby,  North  Carolina,  permanent  secretary. 
Section  5:  Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  permanent  chairman;  Miss  Helen 
Scherer,  New  York,  New  York,  permanent 
secretary. 

The  printed  proceedings  of  the  convention 
will  be  available  shortly,  and  copies  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Secretary-General  at  $3.00 
each.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  copies,  and  orders  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Fellow  Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.: 

When  accepting  the  gavel  from  our  most 
worthy  and  distinguished  retiring  president, 
Mr.  Salmon,  I  did  so  with  both  reverence 
and  timidity.  Reverently,  because  I  esteem 
highly  the  great  honor  and  the  recognition 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me 
to  the  presidency  for  the  next  two  years. 
Timorously,  because  of  the  high  calling  im¬ 
posed  by  the  acceptance  of  this  office,  made 
all  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  persons 
who  have  in  the  past  served  this  Association 
as  president. 


Without  mentioning  names,  lest  I  might 
inadvertently  fail  to  name  all  of  them,  I  refer 
you  to  the  list  of  past  presidents.  Then  you 
will  undoubtedly  appreciate  my  position  at 
this  time.  The  example  of  leadership  they 
have  presented  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  me,  or  for  anyone  else  in  this  Association, 
to  follow  them.  So  I  hope  you  will  be  charita¬ 
ble  by  tolerating  my  many  weaknesses.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  shall  endeavor  honestly  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  merit  the  confidence  you  have  placed 
in  my  leadership. 

Flaving  had  my  physical  sight  snatched 
from  me  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  31  years 
ago  when  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  I  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  handicaps  and 
limitations  imposed  by  physical  blindness. 
Riding  the  Montana  range  as  a  cowboy  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  one  within  a  radius 
of  200  miles  with  whom  I  could  consult  who 
knew  anything  more  about  blindness  than  I 
did.  Two  hundred  miles  in  the  horse-and- 
saddle  days  was  a  long  way — especially  for 
a  blind  man.  Therefore,  I  had  to  learn  how 
to  be  blind  by  the  hard  way.  As  I  pulled  my¬ 
self  together  in  the  first  few  weeks,  there  was 
only  one  solitary  hope  that  flickered  through 
my  bewildered  brain.  Realizing  that  I  had 
many  times  saddled  my  horse  and  ridden  out 
from  camp  to  stand  guard  duty  when  it  was 
so  pitch  dark  that  I  couldn’t  see  my  hand 
before  me,  the  hope  dawned  faintly  that 
maybe  there  was  still  something  I  could  do 
even  though  blind — that  maybe  there  was 
still  a  way  out  of  this  darkness. 

Whether  or  not  I  found  that  way,  I’ll  leave 
to  you  and  others  who  know  me  to  judge. 
And  whether  or  not  I  am  qualified  for  the 
presidency  of  this  fine  Association,  my  own 
conduct  for  the  next  two  years  must  bear 
witness.  I  can’t  promise  any  miracles;  I  can’t 
promise  that  my  administration  will  satisfy 
all  of  you  on  all  points;  nor  can  I  promise 
that  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  there  will 
be  no  mistakes  made.  But  I  can  and  do 
promise  to  give  to  this  Association  the  very 
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best  that  is  in  me,  morally  and  physically, 
without  reservation.  And  in  return  I  ask  for 
your  co-operation. 

By  this  I  mean  in  part  that  your  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  will  be  welcome  at  all  times. 
Suggestions  for  building  our  organization 
stronger  and  bigger  will  also  be  welcome, 
and  I  promise  that  your  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  received  graciously  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  your  board  of  directors  for  full 
consideration. 

Let  us,  as  experienced  workers  for  the  blind, 
so  conduct  ourselves  during  this  biennium  as 
to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  all 
faithful  workers  for  the  blind  outside  our 
fold,  with  and  without  sight,  with  the  desire 
to  join  us  in  membership.  We  need  their 
help;  they  need  ours.  Let  us,  therefore,  not 
only  invite,  but  urge  them  to  join  our  fold. 
We  now  have  the  biggest  membership  in  the 
history  of  this  Association.  Let  us  make  it 
still  bigger.  With  such  unity  there  is  nothing 
needful  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  the  next 
two  years  will  be  outstanding  ones  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  organization.  As  experienced 
workers,  let  us  rise  to  the  occasion.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  give  the  fullest  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  to  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
its  rehabilitation,  care,  and  aftercare  of  the 
war-blinded.  At  the  same  time  let  us  pledge 
full  co-operation  with  all  worthy  public  and 
private  agencies  in  North  America  engaged 
in  welfare  work  for  the  civilian  blind  of  all 
ages. 

After  all,  we  are  working  for  one  objective 
— the  amelioration  of  blindness,  that  all  who 
come  after  us  may  find  their  progress  easier 
by  virtue  of  what  we  have  done.  There  may 
be,  and  there  are,  various  ways  to  reach  this 
objective;  but  when  we  all  are  of  one  mind 
as  to  our  goal,  we’ll  reach  it  even  though  by 
diversities  of  opinion. 

So,  let  us  all  during  the  ensuing  biennium 
feel  free  to  express  our  opinions  as  to  what 


should  and  should  not  be  done  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  work.  Having  done  this,  let 
us  be  liberal  and  charitable  in  accepting  what 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  for  the  attainment 
of  our  ultimate  goal. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  President 

THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 
MEDAL  AWARD 

I943 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  recognition  to  some  outstanding 
worker  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
However,  in  1939  the  Association,  through  its 
Awards  Committee,  established  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Medal,  and  at  each  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  a  recipient  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  this  award. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  blind  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  this  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  awarded  this  medal  to  Cobrun  L. 
Broun,  supervisor  of  employment  with  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  from 
1929  to  1942,  and  now  placement  consultant 
for  the  Virginia  Commission. 

Mr.  Broun  is  a  graduate  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  Virginia.  Prior  to  his  blind¬ 
ness,  he  was  engaged  for  about  twenty-five 
years  in  the  marketing  end  of  industry,  both 
as  a  salesman  and  sales  executive.  During 
this  period  he  opened  up  and  developed  a 
business  in  Canada  for  an  American  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  After  losing  his  sight,  he 
was  a  bond  salesman  before  going  to  what 
was  then  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  placement  director.  He  was 
able  to  apply  his  business  experience  in  his 
placement  work.  His  keen  mind  enabled  him 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  financial  statistics 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Miss  Harper,  of  the  New 
York  Commission,  writes:  “His  memory  is  ex¬ 
ceptional.  I  have  heard,  him  reel  off  figures  to 
an  amazed  audience,  without  consulting 
notes.” 
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One  of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  was  his  success  in  per¬ 
suading  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  allow  blind  persons  to  take  the 
Civil  Service  examination  for  dictaphone  op¬ 
erators.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  girls  have  been  placed  as  dicta¬ 
phone  stenographers  in  state,  county,  and 
municipal  offices. 

He  also  developed  a  stand  program  for  the 
blind,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  stands 
had  been  opened,  wherever  practical,  in  all 
the  Federal  buildings  throughout  the  state. 
The  most  outstanding  of  all  the  placements 
in  Federal  buildings  was  that  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  in  Staten  Island.  So  far  it  is  the 
only  Marine  Hospital  in  the  country  (and 
there  are  twenty-three  of  them)  in  which  a 
stand  is  operated  by  a  blind  person.  Mr. 
Broun  has  made  various  kinds  of  placements, 
probably  amounting  to  about  fifty-seven 
different  types. 

The  entire  period  of  his  employment  with 
the  Commission  was  devoted  to  placing  blind 
persons  in  competitive,  gainful  occupations. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  hand  to  give  the 
number  placed,  or  the  number  of  failures. 
When  he  retired  there  were  about  ioo  stands 
in  operation  with  a  merchandise  turnover  of 
approximately  $800,000  a  year. 

The  Awards  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  what  makes  his  accomplishments  the 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
only  able  to  conquer  his  own  handicap,  but 
to  assist  many  to  secure  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence.  All  this  was  realized  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  anyone,  let  alone  a  handi¬ 
capped  person,  to  remold  his  life  and  begin 
anew  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  our  work 
who  has  met  with  greater  success  than  Mr. 
Broun  has  been  able  to  achieve  in  so  little 
time.  Hence  our  recognition  of  his  will 
power  and  determination. 


Mr.  Broun  is  quiet,  dignified,  and  un¬ 
assuming.  He  was  not  only  held  in  high  re¬ 
gard  by  his  co-workers,  but  also  by  the  very 
people  he  has  helped  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  men  and  women  in  their  communities. 
Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  wrote,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Broun’s  retirement:  “His  friends  regret 
exceedingly  the  fact  that  his  retirement  not 
only  takes  him  from  the  field  but  out  of  the 
state  as  well.  It  is  a  well-earned  retirement, 
however,  and  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
wish  him  happiness  and  contentment,  and, 
perhaps  selfishly,  hope  he  may  allow  himself 
to  be  called  upon  in  an  advisory  capacity  so 
that  his  influence  and  clear  thinking  may  not 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  field.” 

The  Awards  Committee  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  ingenuity  and  tact,  and  his  keen 
knowledge  of  business  conditions.  While  his 
major  effort  was  confined  to  placement  work, 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  extended 
in  many  other  directions,  and  many  sought 
his  wise  counsel  and  guidance.  His  success  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  number  he  has  helped 
in  his  work,  but  by  the  large  number  of 
friends  he  acquired  during  his  years  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  Awards  Committee  wishes  Mr.  Broun 
in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  all  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  joy  possible.  He  has  earned  a 
well-deserved  rest  and  can  feel  that  his  job 
was  well  done,  and  might  justify  a  quotation 
from  the  scriptures:  “Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.” 

Francis  B.  Ierardi 


The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  magazine, 
published  monthly ,  except  August,  announc¬ 
ing  new  publications  in  braille  and  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Boo\  form.  Address:  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  75  West  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  Yor\  11,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


WESTERN  RESERVE  SUMMER 
SESSION 

The  Summer  Training  Course  for  Work¬ 
ers  with  the  Adult  Blind,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  enrolled  twenty-seven 
students  this  year,  of  whom  twenty-two  car¬ 
ried  a  full  course.  The  group,  which  com¬ 
prised  students  from  fifteen  states,  included 
home  teachers,  placement  agents,  social  case 
workers,  and  executives  of  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Five  of  the  students  who  attended  the  first 
summer  session  in  1942  returned  for  addi¬ 
tional  study  this  year,  since  some  new  courses 
were  provided. 

The  subjects  offered  were:  Fundamentals 
of  Social  Case  Work,  and  Social  Case  Re¬ 
cording,  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Berkowitz  of  the 
Institute  of  Family  Service,  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties,  Cleveland;  Advanced  Psychology,  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational 
Research,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Vocational  Adjustment,  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Ohmann  and  Dr.  Jay  L.  Otis,  both  of  the 
faculty  of  Cleveland  College,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University;  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
Their  Social  Effects,  by  Dr.  Donald  Allen 
and  Dr.  Robert  Rosner,  Cleveland  ophthal¬ 
mologists;  Administration  of  Social  Agencies, 
by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Kruse,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University;  and  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind,  by  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research  Secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Classes  were  suspended  for  three  days  to 
enable  the  students  to  attend  the  A.A.W.B. 


convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  12  to  15, 
and  the  entire  student  group  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

Volunteer  reading  service  was  again  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  services  rendered  by  the  Society 
added  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
students.  The  collection  of  braille  books  made 
available  in  the  student  residence  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind,  was  another  feature 
which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Summer  Training 
Course  for  Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind  can 
be  repeated  next  year,  provided,  of  course, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  students  indicate 
their  intention  of  attending. 

HAMPTON  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  fifth  summer  session  for  Negro  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  was  held  at 
Hampton  Institute  from  June  22  to  July  30. 
The  same  instructors  were  present  as  during 
the  previous  summer:  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  Moore,  of  the  Smouse 
School  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children, 
in  Des  Moines;  Miss  Emily  F.  Ellis,  director 
of  the  Lower  School,  The  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  and  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Whitehead,  director  of  Education, 
State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Children, 
Hampton.  Nineteen  students,  some  of  them 
from  as  far  away  as  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
took  the  special  courses.  Three  certificates 
were  awarded  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  one  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf;  and,  for 
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the  first  time,  the  Master’s  degree  in  special 
education  was  conferred  upon  two  students, 
both  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind. 
These  students  were  Miss  Annie  Rose  Moses, 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  teaches  in  the 
South  Carolina  School  and  is  totally  blind, 
and  Mrs.  Octavia  B.  Knight,  of  Virginia,  who 
teaches  in  the  Virginia  School. 

NEW  DEVICE  SAFEGUARDS 
WORKERS 

During  the  past  summer  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  succeeded  in  per¬ 
fecting  an  invention  which  enables  blind 
operators  of  electric  sewing  machines  to 
work  with  greater  safety,  as  well  as  with 
greater  speed.  The  new  device,  which  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  principle  of  the  electric  eye,  can 
be  attached  to  the  regular  commercial  model 
sewing  machine,  and  is  so  designed  that  it 
brings  the  machine  to  a  complete  and  instant 
stop  when  an  operator’s  hands  or  fingers  ap¬ 
proach  dangerously  near  the  needle.  The  at¬ 
tachment  has  also  two  small  switches  which 
tell  the  sightless  worker,  through  two  distinct 
buzzes  of  different  tones,  when  either  of  the 
threads  on  the  sewing  machine  runs  out  or 
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becomes  broken.  The  development  of  this 
electric  eye  system  grew  out  of  a  request  made 
to  the  Foundation  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
Edward  S.  Molineaux,  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Industries  for  the  Blind,  who  saw  the 
need  of  an  accident  preventive  for  his  handi¬ 
capped  machine  operators.  A  test  run  of  the 
new  invention  made  at  the  Illinois  Industries 
during  the  summer  not  only  proved  that  it 
lives  up  to  all  claims  made  for  it,  but  revealed 
that  the  unit  contains  startling  possibilities  for 
further  development.  J.  O.  Kleber,  sound 
engineer  for  the  Foundation,  and  M.  G.  Greg¬ 
ory,  a  member  of  his  staff,  receive  credit  for 
the  invention.  At  present  only  one  model  of 
the  new  device  exists,  but  other  models  will 
be  constructed  as  soon  as  materials  can  be 
released  for  their  manufacture.  It  is  estimated 
that  after  the  war  the  attachment  can  be  made 
to  sell  at  approximately  $20. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

With  this  issue  the  Outloo\  begins  a  new 
service.  In  order  that  you  may  keep  your  Di¬ 
rectory  up-to-date,  all  changes  in  personnel 
among  workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  hereafter  be  reported 
in  this  column.  Agencies  listed  in  this  Direc¬ 
tory  are  urged  to  co-operate  by  reporting  all 
changes  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  5/.  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind;  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  director,  replacing 
William  H.  McCarthy. 

Page  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  Blind  Trade  School;  G.  B.  Wilson,  super¬ 
intendent,  replacing  Kenneth  G.  Martin. 

Page  86.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Delaware  County  Branch  (1943), 
Chester;  Arthur  E.  Copeland,  executive  di¬ 
rector. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Linen  Thread  Company,  Inc.,  60  East 
42  Street,  New  York  City,  advise  that  they 
can  supply  Tiger  Cotton  Warehouse  Broom 
Twine  in  4  ply,  stained  brown,  which  will 
run  approximately  1290  feet  to  the  pound, 
with  an  average  tensile  strength  of  42  pounds. 
The  specifications  state  that  cotton  twine  of 
not  less  than  3  ply  can  be  used  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  length  per  pound  of  1100  feet  and  a 
breaking  strength  of  not  less  than  42  pounds. 
A  preference  rating  of  A-2  or  better  is  needed 
to  secure  this  twine. 

Many  of  the  shops  have  been  using  old 
truck  tubes  to  make  gaskets  for  dipping  tanks 
to  paint  broom  handles.  These  are  no  longer 
available  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
is  being  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  has  increased  the  price  of 
whisk  brooms  to  25 (['  each  and  mop  handles 
to  23^'  each.  A  copy  of  the  official  notice  has 
been  sent  to  the  workshops  producing  these 
items.  This  notice  of  price  changes  also  con¬ 
tained  the  following:  “Ordering  Offices  un¬ 
der  C.M.P.  are  notified  that  all  purchase 
orders  should  show  the  allotment  number 
and  preference  rating.”  When  extending  a 
preference  rating  that  contains  an  allotment 
number,  please  be  sure  this  information  is 
sent  to  your  supplier  because  it  places  you 
ahead  of  those  orders  on  file  that  contain  only 
preference  ratings. 

Many  of  the  orders  received  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  state  that  certain  lettering  or  kaum- 
agraphing  be  placed  on  each  pillowcase.  This 
is  done  by  pressing  the  kaumagraph  with  an 
electric  iron.  You  can  secure  the  iron  locally 


and  kaumagraphs  may  be  purchased  from 
the  following  sources  of  supply:  Kaumagraph 
Company,  16  E.  34  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
American  Trade  Mark  Co.,  15  W.  19  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Workshops  that  decide  to  do 
kaumagraphing  will  receive  10^  per  dozen 
for  this  work. 

Any  shop  needing  1 "  hemmers  may  secure 
same  from  the  Simon  Attachment  Company, 
49  W.  27  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  a  price  of 
approximately  $15  each.  When  sending  in 
your  order,  please  state  the  make  and  model 
sewing  machine  it  is  to  be  used  on  and  that 
you  want  the  same  type  hemmer  that  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P.  for  their  pil¬ 
lowcase  work.  A  preference  rating  of  AA-3 
or  better  will  be  needed  to  secure  these  hem¬ 
mers. 

Many  of  the  workshops  are  having  difficulty 
in  securing  materials  for  their  government 
orders  even  though  they  carry  high  priority 
ratings.  Shops  which  find  that  no  mill  or 
factory  will  accept  their  orders  are  advised  to 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  Priorities 
Regulation  No.  1,  which  tells  in  detail  how 
to  serve  an  order  on  a  mill,  and  copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  all  workshops  affil¬ 
iated  with  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
Shops  should,  however,  make  every  effort  to 
place  their  orders  before  invoking  these  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  notified 
National  Industries  that  the  mills  that  usually 
supply  mop  yarn  are  working  on  binder 
twine,  but  that  the  requirements  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  completed  about  August  31, 
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after  which  workshops  should  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  prompt  deliveries  of  mop  yarn. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  permit  the  importation  of  a 
substantial  quantity  of  Argentine  Broom 
Corn.  It  is  understood  that  the  price  will  be 
$180  per  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  at  Port  of  Entry,  New 
Orleans.  Shops  interested  in  purchasing  any 
of  this  corn  may  contact  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  brokers:  Chas.  H.  Demarest,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  L.  Denning  &  Co., 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Otto  Gerdeau  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Keystone  Broom  Corn  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  H.  Maus,  Inc., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Rainbow  Trading  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Orders  must  bear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  certifications:  “The  undersigned  pur¬ 
chaser  hereby  represents  to  the  seller  and  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  subject  to  the 
criminal  penalties  for  misrepresentation  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  35(A)  of  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code,  that  he  requires  this  broom 
corn,  covered  by  this  order,  to  keep  his  factory 
in  operation  up  to  September  1,  1943.”  All 
orders  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
War  Production  Board  before  an  allotment 
is  made.  It  is  not  permissible  to  use  this  corn 
for  government  brooms,  but  it  may  be  used 
for  a  shop’s  private  trade. 

From  time  to  time  National  Industries  is 
offered  different  lots  of  materials  such  as 
percale,  duck,  etc.,  where  quick  action  must 
be  taken,  as  the  goods  are  all  offered  subject 
to  prior  sale.  If  shops  will  send  a  list  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  type  which  they  are  interested 
in  purchasing,  NIB  would  then  know  which 
workshops  to  contact. 

ACA  Ticking  to  meet  government  speci¬ 
fications  on  mattresses  may  be  obtained  from 
Superior  Linen  Company,  410  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  This  company  has  also 
secured  a  limited  amount  of  linen  toweling 
which  can  be  shipped  during  September.  This 
can  be  furnished  in  four  different  colored 


borders,  namely,  blue,  red,  gold,  and  green. 
The  material  is  17"  wide,  and  the  price  is  32^* 
per  yard,  f.o.b.  Meredith,  New  Hampshire. 
Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Superior 
Linen  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  has  in¬ 
formed  National  Industries  that  he  is  passing 
for  payment  all  bills  received  from  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  special  fiberboard  cases  furnished 
on  Allocation  ^8979. 

When  applying  for  a  preference  rating  for 
handles  on  Form  PD-IA,  please  specify  the 
kind  of  wood,  size  of  squares  in  which  the 
handles  are  made,  and  the  grade — No.  1,  2, 
or  mill  run,  and  whether  the  handles  are 
made  from  waste  materials,  slabs,  or  prime. 

The  Dry  Mop  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  has  suggested  that  the  War  Production 
Board  limit  the  styles  of  dry  mops  to  18,  and 
that  no  separate  mop  handles  be  sold  with¬ 
out  mops,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  for 
clothes-poles  and  other  purposes.  Other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  conserving  materials  and  labor 
include  the  elimination  of  dyeing  of  yarns 
for  mops;  the  white  duck  and  thread  which 
is  sometimes  used  to  bind  a  part  of  the 
handle;  standardization  of  mop  trims  to  4"; 
and  lacquer  finishes  on  handles. 

Christmas  Cards:  During  the  Christmas 
season  last  year  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  sold 
13,118  boxes  of  Christmas  cards  and  the  blind 
agents  made  a  profit  of  $6,134.42.  National 
Industries  believes  that  many  of  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  can  equal  the  figures  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  provide  employment  for  many 
blind  agents  if  they  will  get  behind  this  idea 
and  organize  an  efficient  sales  campaign.  A 
circular  has  been  sent  to  all  agencies  affiliated 
with  NIB  describing  the  assortments  of  boxed 
cards  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  agents.  All  orders  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  cash  or  check. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


APPOINTMENTS 


Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  who  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  in  work  for  the  handicapped.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work, 
and  of  Northeastern  University  Law  School, 
from  which  he  obtained  his  LL.B.  degree  in 
1926,  and  his  active  interest  in  social  work 
dates  from  1914,  when  he  was  a  case  worker 
and  acting  district  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  Boston.  In  1918  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  Supervisor  of 
Aftercare,  dealing  with  soldiers  disabled  in 
the  last  World  War.  Although  he  left  the  Red 
Cross  in  1929  to  practice  law,  he  continued  his 
interest  in  public  welfare  work  and  has  been 
active  in  many  organizations  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  work  for  the  handicapped.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  for  the  past  17  years;  is 
founder,  president,  and  chairman  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind;  and  has 
been  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  University 
course  in  education  of  the  blind  for  the  past 
20  years.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  a  native  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  is  in  professional  life  a  practicing 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court, 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

Miss  Frances  Van  Hall  has  joined  the  staff 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  a 
weaving  expert  to  develop  and  design  new 
items  to  be  made  by  the  blind.  Miss  Van  Hall 
was  formerly  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  United  States  Government, 


having  come  to  this  country  originally  from 
her  position  as  designer  of  weaving  under  the 
direction  of  the  Danish  Government.  Miss 
Van  Hall  has  also  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  Swedish  Government. 

On  June  15,  M.  August  McCollom  assumed 
his  new  duties  as  placement  agent  for  the 
Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  at  Des 
Moines.  For  two  years  before  going  to  Iowa, 
Mr.  McCollom  was  industrial  placement 
agent  with  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  of  Kansas,  where  he  established  an 
outstanding  record  for  placing  blind  men  and 
women  in  defense  work.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Although  he  has 
been  with  the  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
only  three  months,  Mr.  McCollom  is  already 
credited  with  having  made  a  notable  number 
of  placements.  His  success  is  attributed  to 
finding  the  practical  jobs  that  do  not  require 
eyesight;  selecting  the  right  worker  for  the 
job;  and  continued  supervision. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Moe,  of  Sissiton,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  has  been  appointed  Counselor  for  the 
Blind,  to  head  up  the  state  program  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  adult  blind  in  South  Dakota.  While 
not  under  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  Mr.  Moe  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  that  Department.  Previous  to  his  loss 
of  sight  at  the  age  of  26,  Mr.  Moe  had  been 
a  teacher  in  rural  schools  following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  St.  Olaf  College.  After  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  vision  he  took  the  Harvard-Perkins 
course  in  1934-35.  This  year  he  has  been 
teaching  in  a  public  high  school  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Mr.  Moe’s  appointment  to  his  new  post 
was  made  by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota. 
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THE  BARNES  SCHOOL  HAS  NEW 
INSTRUCTOR 

The  Barnes  School,  at  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire,  has  recently  engaged  a  blind  in¬ 
structor  for  work  in  its  poultry  department. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hendrick,  of  Plainfield,  New 
Hampshire,  the  new  appointee,  is  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institution,  class  of  1929,  and  has 
had  several  years  of  practical  poultry  exper¬ 
ience,  having  operated  his  own  poultry  farm. 

A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  announces  the  publication  of  a 
book  entitled  Report  on  the  V ocational  Train¬ 
ing  and  Guidance  Program  of  the  New  Y or\ 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Alan  R.  Blackburn,  Dr.  Clarence  R. 
Athearn,  and  Marion  Shoesmith.  The  book 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  September  1, 
1943.  A  limited  edition  is  planned.  The  price 
is  $1.25.  If  you  wish  copies,  place  your  order 
with  The  Edwin  Gould  Press,  999  Pelham 
Parkway,  New  York  67,  New  York. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  is  director  of 
Educational  Research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  has  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  Dramatic  Arts 
Project. 

Theodore  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  in  Jurisprudence  at  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  of  The  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,  finds  time  in  the  course  of 
a  busy  academic  and  professional  life  for 
a  constant  and  active  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind.  His  chief  hobby  is  chess,  in  which 
field  he  has  won  fame  as  a  champion;  and 
one  of  his  favorite  pastimes  is  rowing.  He 
founded  a  branch  of  the  Worcester  College 
Old  Boys’  Union  Rowing  Club,  for  articled 
clerks,  massage  students,  and  other  blind 
men  interested  in  rowing. 
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I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 
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PREPARATORY  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH 
GRADUATING  INTO  INDUSTRY1 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 


About  the  time  of  World  War  I,  someone 
said:  “Civilization  is  a  race  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  catastrophe.”  That  would  seem  to 
throw  the  burden  of  progress  upon  the  edu¬ 
cator.  Somewhat  the  same  attitude  prevails 
today  in  the  efforts  to  meet  the  crises  of 
World  War  II  with  adequate  manpower.  In¬ 
dustry  must  have  workers  —  well-trained 
workers  —  and  what,  industrialists  ask  the 
educators,  are  you  doing  to  provide  them  for 
us?  If  they  do  not  have  workers,  they  claim, 
in  the  mills  and  factories  to  keep  production 
lines  moving  along,  the  Army  cannot  “keep 
’em  rolling”  and  the  enemy  will  prevail. 
Civilization  will  give  way  to  catastrophe.  The 
race  will  be  lost.  And  education  will  be 
blamed. 

Schoolteachers  are  accustomed  to  being 


1A  paper  read  at  The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  March  8,  1943. 
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blamed.  Their  pupils  see  to  that,  and  parents 
are  not  always  uncomplaining;  but  when  the 
industrialists  turn  to  the  schools,  make  de¬ 
mands,  and  expect  returns,  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  realize  anew  the  part  they  play  in 
modern  life.  Right  now  the  expectation  is 
for  hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  trained  to  man 
the  production  lines  and  to  take  the  places 
of  those  who  have  moved  up  to  the  fighting 
fronts.  The  military  takes  the  i-A’s,  both  in 
classification  and  ability,  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices;  and  the  educators  are  expected  to  make 
the  4-F’s,  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
into  i-A’s,  from  the  industrial  viewpoint. 

This  requires  training,  and  as  our  subject 
states  “preparatory  training,”  I  feel  that  this 
means  consideration  of  those  forces  which 
create  ability,  shape  attitudes,  and  form  habits 
while  still  in  school  and  before  the  production 
line  is  reached.  What  can  we,  who  are 
charged  with  the  training  of  blind  youth,  do 
to  qualify  our  young  people  to  make  the  ut- 
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most  contribution  to  the  needs  of  modern 
industry?  I  wish  that  I  could  give  a  categori¬ 
cal  answer,  but  I  cannot.  As  this  paper  is  to 
be  followed  by  discussion,  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  raise  a  few  questions  that  may 
be  argued,  and  from  the  exchange  of  views 
the  answers  may  be  found;  for  schoolteachers 
can  be  taught,  or  they  at  least  should  have 
the  willingness  to  learn. 

In  meeting  the  problem  of  today,  teachers 
have  to  learn  new  ways  and  the  schools  have 
to  rearrange  their  patterns.  We  are  asked  to 
train  youth  for  modern  industry.  In  normal 
times  that  would  mean  a  broad  study  of  the 
place  of  industry  in  modern  life,  research  in 
the  processes  which  make  the  wheels  go 
around,  and  explorations  of  the  aptitudes  of 
the  individuals  concerned.  Then  would  fol¬ 
low  an  effort  to  fit  aptitudes  with  processes, 
and  the  skills  involved  would  be  taught 
theoretically,  with  perhaps  a  chance  to  observe 
the  machines  and  materials  involved.  But 
now  there  is  no  time  for  such  a  leisurely  sur¬ 
vey,  nor  may  we  spend  much  time  exploring 
special  interests.  Opportunity  today  is  for  the 
person  who  can  do  a  simple,  single  task  right 
now,  who  is  willing  to  do  this  eight  hours  a 
day  on  scheduled  pay,  and  time-and-one-half 
for  as  many  hours  thereafter  as  endurance 
permits.  There  are  seemingly  millions  of  these 
skills.  Walk  through  any  defense  factory  and 
see  young  girls  and  old  men,  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  all  doing  simple  tasks  over 
and  over  again;  that  is  what  appalls  us. 

I,  therefore,  raise  the  question:  How  can 
we  train  for  all  these  various  skills?  Recently 
I  saw  a  list  of  several  hundred  operations  that 
the  blind  can  do,  published  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
or  all  schools  to  train  for  all  of  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Is  it  possible  to  group  the  various 
functions  ?  Are  there  certain  fundamental 
skills  which  may  be  learned  and  applied 
later?  In  the  Job  Family  Series,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  arranged  its  list 
of  operations  for  the  blind  into  seventeen 


groups,  involving  somewhat  the  same  dexter¬ 
ity  and  skills.  It  might  be  well  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  these  studies  and,  also,  with 
the  special  training  facilities  available  under 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration.  But  these  are 
after-school  processes,  and  we  are  concerned 
with  the  contribution  of  schools  before  gradu¬ 
ation. 

While  we  may  still  disclaim  the  ability  to 
train  for  the  many  specific  skills,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  factors  which  need  the 
guidance,  development,  and  encouragement 
of  our  schools,  and  which  will  in  the  last 
analysis,  I  believe,  make  the  best  workers. 
Let  me  cite  a  few: 

1.  First,  I  place  the  necessity  of  training 
toward  good  mental  health.  Many  blind  boys 
and  girls  are  suffering  from  distorted  person¬ 
alities,  brought  about  by  their  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  the  attitude  of  their  families,  their 
lack  of  adiustment  to  a  seeing  world,  or,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
recently,  inadequate  adjustment  to  a  dark¬ 
ened  world.  Some  have  tried  schools  for  the 
seeing  and  have  acquired  an  inferiority 
complex;  others  have  been  thwarted  in  their 
ambitions  and  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
frustration.  Do  not  forget  that  the  mere  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  well-paid  job  is  a  new  experience 
for  many  of  our  blind  people.  Through  the 
formative  years  of  those  now  ready  for  work, 
handicapped  labor  has  been  undesired,  and 
the  blind  have  been  numbered  among  the  un¬ 
employable.  Most  of  our  social  legislation  of 
the  past  decade  has  been  built  around  the 
idea  that  industry  has  no  place  for  the  blind. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  little  time  to  overcome 
that  attitude  and  to  build  up  a  will  to  work. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  first  step  in  modern 
training. 

2.  The  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  but  falls 
within  the  realm  of  physical  fitness.  With 
many  of  our  blind  youth  the  visual  handicap 
is  a  secondary  disability.  There  are  forms  of 
eye  defects  which  prohibit  physical  activity: 
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brain  tumor  cases;  cardiac  cases;  and  those 
diseases  which  cause  the  slow  deterioration  of 
other  organs.  Unfortunately,  with  most  of  the 
blind,  there  must  be  persistent  pressure  to 
make  them  exercise  enough  to  keep  fit;  too 
many  are  inclined  just  to  sit.  In  our  training 
we  must  overcome  this  understandable  inertia. 
A  little  of  the  Commando  training  might  be 
good  for  all  of  us.  There  must  be  a  physical 
toughness  not  usually  associated  with  blind 
youth  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  the  modern  production  line. 

3.  Somewhat  associated  with  this  factor  is 
the  need  of  sound  training  in  good  work 
habits.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  schools  have 
fallen,  and  are  falling,  down  on  that.  Life  has 
been  too  “soft”  for  our  pupils.  We  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  theory  that  better  educa¬ 
tional  results  are  obtained  if  there  is  variety 
in  our  schooling,  and  that  the  mind  reacts 
better  if  not  overtaxed  by  long  periods  of 
study.  That  may  be  true  in  the  training  of 
the  mind,  but  the  theory  has  no  place  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  industry.  Our  boys,  and  girls,  too, 
must  be  taught  that  effective  employment 
means  steady  work  and  consistently  keeping 
on  the  job.  In  my  talks  with  placement  agents 
they  often  say  that  many  of  the  blind  do  not 
know  how  to  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
lack:  skills,  but  they  fall  short  in  application 
and  stick-to-it-iveness.  Good  work  habits  must 
be  established,  and  that  job  rests  squarely 
upon  the  schools. 

Beyond  these,  however,  there  are  other 
forms  of  training  which  we  cannot  shirk,  and, 
although  we  may  still  protest  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  specific  training  in  all  of 
the  skills  that  industry  requires,  there  are 
certain  points  which  schools  must  observe.  I 
will  try  to  point  them  out  in  as  practical  a 
way  as  one  might  expect  from  a  schoolman: 

1.  Early  in  the  training  process,  introduce 
simple  crafts  for  developing  finger  dexterity. 
Chair  caning  still  has  value  in  that  way,  even 
if  it  has  lost  its  commercial  importance,  al¬ 
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though  processes  of  assembling  might  have  a 
more  realistic  value  now. 

2.  Follow  these  with  other  skills  that  will 
employ  the  larger  muscles  and  develop  co¬ 
ordination  in,  one  might  say,  a  rhythmic  re¬ 
sponse.  Woodworking,  weaving,  and  metal¬ 
work  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

3.  A  program  of  skills,  taught  not  auto¬ 
matically,  but  as  a  basis  for  adaptation  so 
that  new  processes  may  be  undertaken  readily. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  materials,  varieties  of 
wood,  textiles,  and  metals;  their  origin,  com¬ 
position,  and  industrial  use,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

5.  Familiarity  with  tools;  first,  those  at 
hand,  like  the  hammer,  saw,  and  screw¬ 
driver;  measures  and  gauges  of  all  kinds  used 
in  modern  industry  should  be  made  available 
for  handling  and  study.  Then,  the  power 
tools,  sewing  machines,  presses,  punches,  and, 
perhaps,  the  lathe. 

6.  An  understanding  of  shop  terms  and 
practices,  acquired,  perhaps  through  a  shop- 
school  exchange  program,  but,  at  least,  mak¬ 
ing  the  trainees  familiar  with  what  they  may 
expect  in  the  way  of  procedure  and  lingo 
when  they  reach  the  shop. 

7.  Lastly,  emphasis  on  listening  to  and  the 
understanding  of  orders.  Constant  drill  in  fol¬ 
lowing  directions.  An  appreciation  that  de¬ 
viation  from  the  blueprint  destroys  the  uni¬ 
formity  which  is  the  basis  of  mass  production. 
“Modern  industrial  processes  are  often  an 
endless  chain.  If  a  single  link  is  missing,  the 
chain  can’t  move.” 

These  are  all  simple  procedures  that  may 
well  be  introduced  into  any  school  program 
and  which  will  find  ready  acceptance  today 
under  the  stimulation  of  war  contribution. 
Added  to  the  three  fundamental  factors — 
well-integrated  personalities,  physical  fitness, 
and  the  establishment  of  good  work  habits — 
they  represent  the  best  that  we  can  suggest 
as  the  school’s  preparation  for  the  graduation 
of  youth  into  modern  industry. 
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PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED:  PART  I 

GEORGE  LAVOS 


The  physically  handicapped  are  successfully 
employed  in  many  different  jobs.  The  jobs 
range  from  the  professions  to  casual  labor. 
These  jobs  are  won  and  held  by  competition 
with  the  physically  normal.  There  are  also 
ways  other  than  competition  with  the  physi¬ 
cally  normal  by  which  the  handicapped  are 
able  to  support  themselves  either  wholly  or 
partially.  Stand  concessions,  used  principally 
for  the  blind,  are  a  source  of  self-support  for 
many.  Employment  in  a  sheltered  workshop 
is  another  avenue  by  which  some  handi¬ 
capped  are  self-supporting. 

The  employment  possibilities  mentioned  as¬ 
sume  that  the  physically  handicapped  person 
can  travel  to  and  from  work,  that  he  can 
walk,  and  that  there  are  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  There  are  some  physically  handicapped, 
however,  who  cannot  travel.  They  do  not  have 
the  necessary  strength  in  their  limbs.  There 
are  no  convenient  transit  services.  In  many 
localities  employment  possibilities  for  the  very 
severely  disabled  are  extremely  limited. 

Some  agencies  for  the  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  have  recognized  the 
problem  of  the  homebound.  They  are  develop¬ 
ing  programs  to  cope  with  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped  homebound  because  of 
the  severity  of  their  defects.  On  the  other 
hand  some  homebound  individuals  have 
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solved  in  part  their  own  problem  of  self-sup¬ 
port  by  doing  industrial  homework  for  com¬ 
mercial  employers.  The  degree  to  which  they 
are  self-supporting  cannot  be  great  because 
studies  of  earnings  of  homeworkers  show  that 
wages  are  very  small. 

Scanty  data  is  available  on  the  number  of 
physically  handicapped  homebound  workers 
who  are  employed  by  such  commercial  em¬ 
ployers.  A  report  issued  in  1927  indicates  that 
10  per  cent  of  a  group  of  homeworkers  were 
physically  unable  to  adjust  to  factory  work 
(io).#  Another  study  in  1929  in  the  leading 
homework  state  (New  York)  showed  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  homeworkers  surveyed  were 
physically  handicapped  (9).  A  study  under 
the  NRA  (National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion)  revealed  that  35  per  cent  of  the  home¬ 
workers  surveyed  could  not  adjust  to  factory 
employment  for  various  reasons  though  no 
breakdowns  for  the  physically  defective  alone 
are  presented  (13). 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  industrial 
homework  for  the  handicapped  is  fairly 
sizable  in  the  commercial-homeworking  pop¬ 
ulation.  Looking  at  statistics  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
number  of  homebound  is  not  known  al¬ 
though  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  estimates  that  the  number  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  those  eligible  for  its 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  (15,  p.  28). 

Coincident  with  other  labor  legislation  pro¬ 
grams  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 


#The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliography. 
See  Part  II. 
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number  of  states  which  are  attempting  to 
control  or  prohibit  homework.  Agencies 
serving  the  handicapped,  especially  the  home- 
bound,  are  interested  in  the  nature  of  these 
laws  and  the  possible  relationship  between 
these  regulatory  programs  and  their  home- 
bound  programs.  This  report  deals  with  the 
legal  and  administrative  aspects  of  industrial 
homework  legislation  as  they  pertain  to  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  in  their  own 
homes. 

Regulation  of  Homework 

Industrial  homework  has  been  recognized 
for  over  a  century  as  a  menace  to  health, 
labor,  and  competitive  standards.  Long  hours, 
low  wages  requiring  subsidy  from  relief  funds 
to  raise  the  homeworkers’  earnings  to  a  sub¬ 
sistence  level,  work  performed  under  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions,  and  the  undermining  of 
factory  standards  are  the  evils  mentioned  in 
the  literature  on  homework. 

Employers  of  factory  labor  have  felt  the 
effects  of  industrial  homework  as  well  as  the 
worker  and  the  consuming  public.  The  em¬ 
ployer  of  industrial  homeworkers  needs  only 
a  minimum  of  headquarters,  no  factory  over¬ 
head,  cheap  labor,  and  no  financial  obligations 
such  as  insurance.  With  production  costs  held 
to  a  minimum  he  can  undersell  the  employer 
of  factory  labor. 

In  the  past,  regulatory  steps  were  taken, 
though  they  were  largely  unsuccessful.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  in  regulation  arise  because  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  employer  and  the  worker  is 
often  tenuous.  Contractors  and  subcontrac¬ 
tors  are  used  to  decentralize  administration. 
The  workers  themselves  are  scattered  over 
wide  areas,  even  into  rural  communities. 

As  early  as  1823  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  called  to  the  plight  of  several  thousand 
homeworkers  in  the  clothing  industry.  Wages 
were  low;  health  conditions  poor.  In  1884  one 
of  the  states  passed  a  law  regulating  home  in¬ 
dustry  in  cigar  manufacture.  The  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional;  and,  later,  other 


approaches  were  made.  The  health  menace 
was  attacked,  regulations  were  set  up  requir¬ 
ing  permits  for  homework,  and  other  “red 
tape”  techniques  were  employed  to  discourage 
homework.  Union  workers  in  the  factory 
manufacture  of  clothing  succeeded  in  achiev¬ 
ing,  by  agreement  with  employers,  some 
limitations  on  industrial  homework  in  that 
industry.  These  attempts  were  scattered  and 
desultory. 

Today,  controls  over  industrial  homework 
do  exist.  Both  the  Federal  government  and 
several  of  the  state  governments  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  laws  greatly  limiting  the  field.  The 
theory  behind  control  of  industrial  homework 
is,  positively,  to  abolish  it;  and,  negatively, 
to  drive  manufacture  to  factories  where  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  better  controlled. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  certain  groups  of 
physically  handicapped  cannot  adjust  to  fac¬ 
tory  work  because  of  their  physical  defects. 
They  cannot  travel;  they  cannot  stand  the 
pace  of  factory  work;  and  there  is  no  avail¬ 
able  and  suitable  work  in  the  home  locality. 
To  prevent  their  being  cut  off  from  all  means 
of  livelihood,  exemptions  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  law  are  granted  the  physically 
handicapped  who  cannot  adjust  to  factory 
employment  because  of  their  defects.  The  ex¬ 
emption  takes  the  form  of  a  certificate  allow¬ 
ing  the  holders  to  do  industrial  homework, 
and  hence  allows  employers  to  give  them  such 
work  because  the  laws  prohibit  the  giving  of 
industrial  homework  to  workers  who  do  not 
have  certificates.1 

Exemptions  Under  Federal  Regulation 

While  the  states  antedated  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  field  of  control  of  homework, 
their  control  was  not  widespread  or  sustained. 
The  first  nation-wide  attempt  occurred  under 
the  NRA.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
continued  control  of  homework  on  a  wide 
scale  by  the  Federal  government. 

1In  practice,  certificates  are  also  granted  certain  other 
limited  groups,  such  as  the  aged  and  those  needed  at 
home  to  care  for  invalids. 
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Federal  programs  have  given  impetus  and 
direction  to  many  of  the  states.  Today  the 
Federal  government  is  united  with  several 
state  governments  in  the  control  of  home¬ 
work. 

Exemptions  under  the  NRA 

In  order  to  raise  wages  and,  in  general,  to 
improve  industrial  conditions,  the  NRA  took 
steps  to  control  industrial  homework  in  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  it  was  prevalent.  Stringent 
steps  were  taken  to  limit,  and  even  eliminate, 
industrial  homework.  Over  80  codes  prohibited 
industrial  homework,  and  15  codes  greatly 
limited  it.  Carrying  out  the  code  prohibitions 
in  absolute  terms  would  have  eliminated  the 
means  of  livelihood  for  some  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  as  well  as  certain  other  groups.2 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  recommendations  of  a  homework  com¬ 
mittee,  issued  an  executive  order.  The  order 
granted  exemptions  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  as  well  as  the  aged  and  those  needed 
at  home  to  care  for  invalids,  from  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  industrial  homework  in  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  the  codes  had  prohibited  it. 

The  executive  order  provided  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  through  state  agencies, 
should  administer  the  exemptions  program. 
According  to  the  regulations  setup,  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  had  to  be  free  of  contagious 
diseases  and  they  could  not  work  on  foods 
or  allied  products  because  of  the  public  health 
menace.  The  homeworker  and  his  employer 
had  to  apply  for  a  certificate  from  the  state 
agency.  The  employer  had  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  unit  of  work,  the  time 
required  per  unit,  the  number  of  units  to  be 
given  out,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for 
working  on  the  allotment.  The  worker  was 
not  to  be  put  to  any  expense  in  connection 
with  the  homework,  such  as  delivery  and  re¬ 
turn  of  materials,  or  deductions  for  damaged 


2  The  aged  and  those  needed  at  home  to  care  for  in 
valids  would  also  have  suffered  from  the  prohibitions. 


goods.  The  employer  had  to  keep  a  register 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  workers 
filed  with  his  code  authorities  and  the  issuing 
office.  The  worker  was  not  to  allow  any  person 
other  than  himself  to  work  on  the  materials. 
Whether  to  require  a  physician’s  statement 
verifying  physical  incapacity  to  adjust  to  fac¬ 
tory  work  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  is¬ 
suing  agencies  in  the  different  states.  Periodic 
reinvestigations  on  the  part  of  the  issuing  au¬ 
thorities  were  urged  and  cancellation  was 
called  for  if  the  original  conditions  for  issuing 
the  certificate  were  no  longer  valid.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  issuance  were  violated,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  was  to  be  revoked.  No  limits  were  set  on 
the  number  of  certificates  per  employer, 
though  caution  was  urged. 

This  program  of  exemptions  reached  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  in  the  United  States. 
No  results  are  available  showing  certificates 
granted  the  handicapped  alone.  The  available 
data  is  for  the  entire  group  of  exempted  in¬ 
dividuals  and  no  breakdowns  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  defective  alone  are  obtainable.  The  total 
tabulations  indicate  that  only  2608  certificates 
were  granted  in  the  United  States;  2457  re¬ 
fused;  45  revoked;  and  81  cancelled.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  issued  84  per  cent  of  the  certificates. 
New  York  refused  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
certificates  requested  of  it.  Over  50  per  cent 
of  the  certificates  issued  in  the  United  States 
were  issued  for  different  parts  of  the  clothing 
industry.  This  program  of  exemptions  reached 
few  of  the  handicapped,  if  the  previously 
cited  figures  of  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
can  be  applied  here. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Federal  regulation  of  industrial  homework 
under  the*  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  still  in 
its  beginning  stages.  In  general  the  Act  does 
not  prohibit  industrial  homework.  According 
to  the  Act,  homework  can  be  regulated  when¬ 
ever  the  minimum-wage  orders  for  interstate 
manufacturing  are  endangered.  It  provides: 


INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  FOR  HANDICAPPED 


Orders  (minimum  wage)  issued.  .  .  shall  con¬ 
tain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof,  and  to  safeguard  the  minimum- 
wage  rates  established  .  .  .  (Sec.  #8  f) 

Under  this  general  authorization,  unlimited 
industrial  homework  has  been  specifically 
prohibited  in  six  industries. 
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The  wage  orders  uniformly  provide  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations  in  the  issuance  and  practice 
of  certificates  permitting  industrial  homework 
to  the  handicapped  who  cannot,  because  of 
the  severity  of  their  defects,  adjust  to  factory 
employment : 

i.  Application  must  be  made  by  .  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employee  on  official  forms.  If 
approved,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  is  given  the 


TABLE  I.  WAGE  ORDERS  WITH  RESTRICTIONS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  AND 
THE  EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  SUCH  ORDERS  AS  OF  JANUARY,  1943 


WAGE  ORDERS  DATE  OF 

ISSUE 

Jewelry  manufacture  . Oct.  16,  1941 

Knitted  outerwear  . March  30,  1942 

Women’s  apparel  . July  8,  1942 

Button  and  buckle  . Sept.  19,  1942 

Gloves  and  mittens  . Sept.  18,  1942 

Handkerchief  manufacture  . Jan.  22,  1943 


EFFECTIVE 

DATES 

Nov.  3,  1941 
Dec.  1,  1942 
Dec.  1,  1942 
Dec.  1,  1942 
Sept.  21,  1942 
April  26,  1943 


Table  I  gives  the  wage  orders  under  which 
industrial  homework  is  greatly  limited  and 
the  dates  on  which  the  regulations  controlling 
homework  went  into  effect.  The  restrictions 
were  imposed  because  of  the  violations  of  the 
record-keeping,  minimum-wage,  overtime, 
and  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sup¬ 
portive  evidence  for  the  virtual  prohibition  of 
homework  in  these  industries  was  obtained 
from  state  labor  administrators,  employer  as¬ 
sociations,  labor  organizations,  and  several 
federal  agencies.  The  restrictions  in  the  orders 
already  issued  (with  a  proposed  one  in  the 
embroidery  industry)  cover  most  of  the  major 
homework  industries. 

The  administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  is  permitted,  under  all  the  orders, 
to  issue  certificates  to  those  unable  to  adjust 
to  factory  employment  because  of  a  physical 
disability3  and  to  those  handicapped  whose 
program  of  vocational  adjustment  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  state  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  agency  or  an  accredited  sheltered  shop. 

3  There  are  other  reasons  for  the  issuance  of  a  certif¬ 
icate:  age,  employment  in  home  industry  prior  to  a  given 
date,  and  need  at  home  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to 
care  for  an  invalid. 


worker  and  must  be  retained  in  the  home, 
and  a  copy  is  given  the  employer  and  must 
be  retained  in  his  office.  The  application  calls 
for  identifying  data,  reasons  for  applying  for 
the  certificate,  etc. 

2.  The  homeworker  can  only  work  for  one 
employer  in  the  industry  covered  by  the  order 
though  he  can  work  for  employers  outside 
the  order. 

3.  Investigations  may  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  facts  are  true  as  given  in  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

4.  Certificates,  if  issued,  are  valid  for  one 
year,  with  provision  for  renewal. 

5.  After  due  provision  for  the  hearing  of 
interested  parties  the  certificate  may  be  re¬ 
voked  or  cancelled  upon  violation  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Act. 

6.  The  employer  must  maintain  records  of 
his  homeworkers  and  twice  a  year  submit  em¬ 
ployee’s  handbook  (book  containing  hours 
worked,  units  completed,  wages,  etc.)  as  well 
as  a  register  of  all  industrial  homeworkers 
who  did  not  work  during  the  period  but  for 
whom  he  has  certificates. 

7.  Wages  shall  not  be  less  than  40^  per  hour 
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and  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  the  regular  rate.  The  exception  to 
this  would  be  the  employee  who  has  a  permit 
under  the  original  wage  order  as  a  substan¬ 
dard  worker. 

8.  Decisions  as  to  certificates  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  governing  them  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Administrator  from  any  regional  office. 

The  administration  of  the  provisions  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  different  regional 
offices  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  As  yet  no  statis¬ 
tics  are  available  from  the  Division  on  the 
extent  to  which  special  certificates  are  in  use 
by  those  physically  unable  to  adjust  to  factory 
work  because  of  severity  of  defect.* 

The  Public  Contracts  Act 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  is  an  act  which 
regulates  the  terms  by  which  contractors  fill¬ 
ing  government  orders  must  abide.  The  part 
which  concerns  us  here  is  that  industrial 
homework  is  prohibited  in  the  filling  of  a 
government  contract.  No  exemptions  are 
granted  the  physically  handicapped  hired  by 
commercial  employers  to  do  work  within  their 
own  homes.  This  is  the  only  federal  law 
which  entirely  prohibits  homework  and  al¬ 
lows  no  exemptions  for  those  who  cannot 

*As  of  January,  1943. 


adjust  to  factory  work  to  do  work  for  gov¬ 
ernment  contractors  within  their  homes. 

■-4 

Summary 

The  first  nation-wide  attempt  to  control,  in 
fact  virtually  to  prohibit,  industrial  home¬ 
work  occurred  under  the  NRA.  Exemptions 
from  the  prohibitions,  or  partial  prohibitions, 
were  granted  employers  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  who  could  not,  because  of  their  de¬ 
fects,  adjust  to  the  demands  of  factory  em¬ 
ployment.  Under  the  limitations  on  industrial 
homework  imposed  by  the  administrator  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  exemptions 
are  granted  to  employers  hiring  handicapped 
workers  who  cannot  adjust  to  the  demands  of 
factory  placement.  Careful  investigation  is 
made  to  see  that  the  defect  does  truly  prohibit 
factory  placement.  No  exemptions  are  granted, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  Act  controlling 
the  issuance  of  government  contracts. 

In  two  instances  out  of  three  attempts  to 
control  industrial  homework,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  recognized  the  fact  that  some 
physically  handicapped  workers  cannot  be 
placed  in  factory  work  because  of  their  de¬ 
fects.  In  both  instances  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inability  to  do  factory  work  because 
of  severity  of  defect — not  mere  presence  of  a 
defect — is  recognized  and  acted  upon. 


(To  be  concluded) 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Algebra  by  Telephone 


Most  schools  for  the  blind  have  had  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  who  did  all  of  their  mathe¬ 
matics  mentally.  Superintendent  Huntoon 
of  the  Kentucky  institution,  told  me  that 
arithmetic  slates  were  tabooed  there.  We, 
at  South  Boston,  used  sometimes  to  exhibit 
a  youth  who,  even  when  given  a  new  algebra 
problem  of  four  unknown  quantities,  would 
work  it  out  in  his  head,  dictating  the  processes 
for  his  teacher  to  write  upon  the  blackboard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors. 

A  young  businessman  of  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  recently  took  me  out  in  his  motorboat 
which  he  ran  himself.  Noticing  that  he  wore 
cataract  spectacles,  I,  by  questioning,  learned 
that  for  several  months  of  junior  high  school, 
when  forbidden  to  use  his  eyes  for  all  near 
work,  he  had  made  his  algebra  recitations 
over  the  telephone.  His  story  follows: 

“Because  of  early  illness  and  resulting 
heart  trouble  I  had  been  forbidden  to  join 
in  active  games  like  baseball,  which  fact  led 
to  much  reading.  Being  a  natural  student, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  fortunate, 

I  found  most  school  subjects  easy;  and  I 
particularly  liked  mathematics.  One  day  in 
my  junior  high  period  my  algebra  teacher 
noticed  that  I  kept  copying  incorrectly  the 
tiny  exponents  of  the  textbook;  so  she  tested 
my  eyes  and  sent  word  home  that  my  sight 
appeared  to  be  failing.  The  oculist  to  whom 
I  was  taken  diagnosed  my  trouble  to  be  con¬ 
genital  cataracts,  and  forbade  my  reading  and 
attending  school  until  he  could  operate — a 
period  of  perhaps  four  months  for  each  eye. 

“Now  I  didn’t  relish  a  bit  not  continuing 
with  my  class  and  fussed  so  that  my  family 
agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  home  reading. 
Then  my  algebra  instructor,  out  of  pure  in¬ 
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terest,  came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  to  give 
me  a  half-hour  evenings,  going  over  the  day’s 
problems  of  my  class  by  telephone.  No  doubt 
her  belief  in  me  helped,  for  after  a  little 
practice,  I  was  able  to  do  the  work  immedi¬ 
ately  and  to  her  satisfaction  that  way.  This 
went  on  both  times  regularly  until  the  close 
of  the  academic  years. 

“Meanwhile  I  had  covered  the  other  school 
subjects  through  hearing  them  read  at  home. 
I  passed  the  examinations  in  algebra,  also  by 
telephone,  and  was  duly  promoted.  This 
satisfied  everybody. 

“At  length  both  cataracts  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  which  left  my  sight  so  blurred  that  I 
was  practically  blind.  However,  since  these 
lenses  I  wear  are  bifocals  and  most  accurately 
made,  they  give  me  2o/i5ths,  which  is  better 
than  normal  vision.  Certainly  running  this 
motorboat  offers  no  trouble;  in  fact,  it  has  be¬ 
come  my  summer  hobby. 

“By  the  way,  this  may  interest  you:  I  have 
always  been  a  rapid  reader  and  brainworker, 
and  whenever  an  uncle  who  is  a  professional 
mathematician  told  me  how  to  work  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  in  senior  algebra,  I  could  do 
it  by  visualizing  the  processes,  and  get  the 
answer  much  sooner  than  he  could  with 
pencil  and  paper.” 

Every  recorded  instance  of  overcoming 
obstacles  such  as  the  above,  should  be  pon¬ 
dered  alike  by  any  and  all  parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils  who  suppose  that  eyesight  is 
necessary  to  normal  progress  at  school.  We 
who  see — do  we  not  lose  by  leaning  over¬ 
much  on  the  crutch  of  the  pencil? 

“The  block  of  granite  in  the  pathway  of 
the  weak  becomes  a  steppingstone  in  the 
pathway  of  the  strong.” 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  INDIAN  OUTPOST 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.McG. 


With  the  arrival  of  its  first  Indian  trainee,  a 
blinded  soldier,  Havildar  Abdul  Karim,  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  laid  the  cornerstone  of  another 
vast  humanitarian  enterprise  in  India. 

St.  Dunstan’s  first  footing  on  Indian  soil  is 
a  compound,  five  acres  in  extent,  in  a  wooded 
valley  lying  between  jungle-covered  hills  and 
the  Outer  Himalayas. 

Three  bungalows  and  twelve  other  build¬ 
ings  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  training 
scheme  designed  to  give  our  Indian  comrades 
the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by  blinded  sol¬ 
diers  in  Britain. 

In  India  blindness  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  with  fatalism.  The  Indian  soldier  has 
returned  to  his  village,  there  to  live  on  a 
pension,  an  object  of  pity  and  of  charity,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

St.  Dunstan’s  has  found  that  the  greatest 
charity  is  rehabilitation.  Its  aim  is  to  replace 
despair  with  hope,  resignation  with  endeavor. 

In  this  new  field  the  difficulties  are  im¬ 
mense;  but  St.  Dunstan’s  thrives  on  difficul¬ 
ties.  There  is  an  initial  prejudice  to  be  over¬ 
come — the  men  are  shy  of  the  unknown;  the 
women  frankly  suspicious.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  temperament — life  in  the  East  is 
calmer;  the  tempo  slower.  There  is  not  the 
same  restless  urge  for  action. 

One  of  St.  Dunstan’s  chief  problems  is  to 


Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.  C.  McG.,  the  well-known 
New  Zealander  who  was  blinded  in  1915  during  the 
first  World  War,  is  now  engaged  in  developing  a  train¬ 
ing  center  for  the  war-blind  in  India.  In  the  June  Outloo\ 
Sir  Clutha  presented  a  colorful  account  of  his  trip  to 
the  field  of  his  new  activities. 


make  contact  with  blinded  soldiers  already 
discharged.  Many  Ghurkas,  for  instance,  live 
ten  and  fifteen  marches,  by  mountain  track, 
deep  in  the  interior  of  Nepal.  It  is  a  feat  of 
organization  to  gather  them  at  the  Training 
Center.  There  is,  too,  the  barrier  of  language 
and  dialect  in  the  important  task  of  establish¬ 
ing  confidence  and  explaining  the  benefits  of 
the  training  scheme. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  compound  is  a 
rough  notice-board — six  feet  by  one  foot — 
marking  the  latest  outpost  of  the  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  organization.  The  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ings  have  been  decorated  by  Italian  prisoners, 
who,  until  recently,  were  interned  there. 

Throughout  the  compound  an  army  of 
coolies  and  sweepers  are  daily  carrying  on  a 
war  against  the  parasites  that  have  installed 
themselves.  Spiders,  lizards,  scorpions,  rats  as 
large  as  the  average  cat,  snakes,  dnd  bats  are 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.  Add  to  that  a  temperature  varying 
between  105  and  108  during  the  day  and  it 
will  be  realized  that  St.  Dunstan’s  has  under¬ 
taken  a  big  job. 

The  first  steps  in  the  St.  Dunstan’s  training 
are  largely  psychological.  A  survey  of  the 
reports  on  the  condition  of  representative 
blinded  Indian  soldiers  stresses  the  feelings 
of  depression  and  helplessness  which  are  the 
first  things  to  be  overcome. 

That  blindness  is  considered  a  permanent 
and  hopeless  affliction  is  evidenced  by  the 
case  of  a  young  Indian  soldier  who  was  visited 
in  a  hospital  by  his  wife.  On  learning  that  he 
would  be  totally  blind  on  discharge,  she  re- 
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turned  home  thoroughly  satisfied  in  her  own 
mind  that  through  his  affliction  she  had  good 
grounds  for  divorcing  him. 

Many  of  the  better  educated  Indians  are 
able  to  find  relief  from  the  tedium  and  help¬ 
lessness  of  blindness  in  teaching  music  and 
philosophy;  but  these  occupations  are  denied 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  blinded  in  war 
who  had  relied  for  their  living  on  jobs  where 
eyesight  is  essential. 

St.  Dunstan’s  primary  aim  is  to  restore  a 
purpose  and  interest  in  life  to  those  who, 
through  blindness,  have  temporarily  become 
helpless  passengers;  to  make  them  useful  and 


contented  members  of  society;  to  restore  their 
self-respect;  and  to  prove  that  they  too,  despite 
their  handicap,  can  pull  their  weight. 

The  benefits  of  St.  Dunstan’s  knowledge 
has  long  been  a  vital  need  in  India.  She  has 
been,  and  is,  a  generous  contributor  to  the 
association’s  funds. 

St.  Dunstan’s  is  determined  that  Indians 
shall  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  scheme. 

The  first  trainees  will  provide  practical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  advantages  of  the  training,  and, 
as  it  grows,  the  organization  will  prove  a  val¬ 
uable  incentive  towards  the  development  of 
India’s  social  services. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CHART  FOR  TEACHING  CARD  GAMES 

Grace  Emerson 


Suppose  you  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  a  newly  blinded  person 
to  use  a  brailled  deck  of  cards — how  would 
you  go  about  it?  My  first  attempt  was  not 
very  successful  as  there  were  too  many  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  characters  for  a  man  to 
learn  at  one  time.  So  from  this  experience  I 
evolved  a  chart  for  teaching  pinochle  and  one 
for  teaching  card  games  using  a  full  deck. 
This  always  presupposes  that  the  man  is 
familiar  with  card  games  and  needs  only  to 
learn  to  identify  the  cards. 

The  Pinochle  Chart 

At  the  top  of  the  page  are  placed  the  cutouts 
— 9,  io,  jack.,  queen,  king,  ace — horizontally 
across  the  page  and  below  them  the  braille 
characters  designating  them.  Below  that,  at 
the  extreme  left,  I  placed  a  cutout  club,  below 
that  a  cutoift  diamond,  below  that  a  cutout 
heart,  and  below  that  a  cutout  spade.  These 
are  very  easy  to  feel.  Beside  each  cutout  I 
placed  the  identifying  braille  character. 


Miss  Grace  Emerson,  home  teacher  with  The  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  has  long  been  interested  in  braille 
problems. 


Across  from  the  character  for  clubs  and 
below  the  9  is  the  double  character,  9  of  clubs. 
The  next  character  on  the  same  line  is  the  10 
of  clubs;  the  next,  the  jack;  the  next,  the 
queen;  the  next,  the  king;  the  next,  the  ace. 
So  with  the  line  below,  which  is  the  diamond 
suit;  the  line  below  that  has  all  the  heart 
characters  in  sequence;  the  line  below  that, 
the  spade  characters.  The  spades  are  placed 
last  as  the  spade  character  is  the  most  difficult 
to  identify. 

Now,  suppose  you  are  using  the  chart — the 
blind  person  learns  the  characters  for  9,  10, 
jack,  queen,  king,  and  ace.  He  learns  the 
characters  for  club,  diamond,  heart,  and  spade. 
To  identify  the  9  of  clubs,  he  places  his  right 
index  finger  on  the  9,  the  first  character  on 
the  chart.  His  other  index  finger  he  places  on 
the  club.  This  finger  he  draws  toward  the 
right;  the  right  index  finger  he  draws  down 
and  the  first  character  he  finds  is  the  9  of 
clubs — first  the  character  for  the  9  and  then 
the  character  for  clubs.  Moving  his  finger 
across  he  finds  a  10  of  clubs.  To  check  it,  he 
finds  the  10  above  and  the  club  at  the  extreme 
left  beside  the  cutout.  So  on  with  the  jack, 
queen,  king,  and  ace  of  clubs. 
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These  he  checks  with  the  brailled  cards — 
9  of  clubs,  io,  etc.,  etc.,  until  he  can  identify 
each  card  as  it  is  given  to  him. 

The  next  suit  is  diamonds.  The  cutout  has 
its  identifying  braille  character  beside  it.  The 
man  finds  the  9  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  He 
draws  his  finger  down,  passing  over  the  9  of 


three  times.  Then  he  will  be  ready  to  play 
pinochle,  for  he  should  know  all  the  cards 
by  the  end  of  the  first  lesson. 

Other  Card  Games 

It  doesn’t  take  long  to  learn  the  complete 
deck.  The  chart  for  bridge  or  poker  is  like  the 
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clubs,  and  finds  the  9  of  diamonds  below  that. 
To  check  it,  he  again  compares  the  9  with  the 
9  at  the  top  of  the  page — the  diamond  with 
the  character  beside  the  cutout.  He  feels  the 
card  marked  with  the  9  of  diamonds.  Next 
he  takes  the  10  of  diamonds;  the  jack;  the 
queen;  the  king;  the  ace.  He  identifies  each 
card  of  that  suit.  He  uses  the  same  procedure 
for  identifying  the  hearts  and  spades. 

After  every  card  has  been  identified,  he 
should  run  through  the  entire  deck  two  or 


pinochle  chart,  except  that  it  starts  with  the 
two-spot  and  goes  on  up.  Having  learned  all 
the  pinochle  characters  the  player  usually 
learns  the  others  in  one  more  lesson,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  procedure  he  used  with  the 
pinochle  chart. 

These  charts  are  now  used  at  the  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  in  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pennsylvania,  in  their  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind. 
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Notes  from  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  FIRST  TALKING  BOOK 
TEXTBOOK 

This  fall  the  list  of  new  Talking  Books  for 
children  and  young  people  is  topped  by  a 
history  textbook — the  first  textbook  ever  to 
appear  in  Talking  Book  form: 

McGuire,  Edna  and  Portwood,  Thomas  B. 

The  Rise  of  Our  Free  Nation;  An  Ameri¬ 
can  History.  54r.  (H) 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  by  our 
teachers  and  students  that  textbooks  should 
be  made  available  in  Talking  Book  form.  The 
decision  to  record  a  history  text  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  careful  research.  Experiments 
which  were  conducted  previously  with  blind 
students  had  revealed  that  comprehension  of 
narrative  material  is  as  good  by  listening  to 
the  Talking  Book  as  it  is  by  reading  braille 
but  that  material  which  is  mainly  informative 
— as  in  textbooks  of  physics  or  chemistry — is 
better  comprehended  if  read  in  braille.  Since 
history  is  a  subject  in  which  the  text  can  be 
given  in  a  narrative  style,  an  American  his¬ 
tory  textbook  was  selected  as  the  first  for 
Talking  Book  recording.  Another  reason  for 
the  choice  of  a  textbook  in  this  subject  was 
that,  in  these  times  of  war  and  national 
emergency,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to 
create  in  students,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  an 
understanding  of  the  development  of  their 
country  and  its  institutions  which  will  enable 
them  to  function  as  citizens  fully  conscious 
of  the  responsibilities  which  the  past  imposes 
upon  them  and  the  present  asks  them  to 
fulfill. 

There  are  many  excellent  history  textbooks 
for  high  school  students  but  not  all  of  them 


relate  the  subject  matter  in  a  style  which 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  “learning  by 
listening.”  In  order  to  determine  the  most 
“readable,”  i.e.,  the  most  narrative  text,  the 
presentation  of  various  events  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  was  compared  as  given 
in  the  most  widely  used  textbooks.  We  asked, 
for  example:  Which  textbook  presents  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  gold  rush,  the  invention 
of  the  airplane,  in  the  most  vivid  style  best 
suited  for  being  read  aloud?  The  choice  fell 
upon  The  Rise  of  Our  Free  Nation,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  text¬ 
book  for  high  school  students  was  written  by 
Edna  McGuire,  a  well-known  and  successful 
author  of  history  texts  and  Thomas  B.  Port- 
wood,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The  Rise  of 
Our  Free  Nation  in  1942,  we  convinced  our¬ 
selves  that  it  would  be  an  ideal  text  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  recording.  At  that  time  no  reviews 
or  evaluations  of  the  book  were  available. 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  reviewed  and 
has  received  enthusiastic  recommendations. 
To  quote  from  The  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal  for  June,  1943:  “The  broad  sweep  of  our 
history  is  presented  in  a  form  that  pupils 
should  find  interesting,  even  thrilling.  The 
authors  have  illuminated  the  factual  text  with 
many  historical  anecdotes,  word  pictures  of 
famous  scenes  and  events,  and  explanatory 
passages  which  give  flashes  of  insight  into 
the  kinship  of  past  and  present”  (page  622) ; 
and  “Only  a  few  of  many  other  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  can  be  mentioned.  The  early  pages 
sketch  a  good  European  background,  which 
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is  essential  to  even  an  elementary  understand¬ 
ing  of  America’s  beginnings.  There  is  much 
description  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  last  chapter,  under  the  title 
‘America  Enters  New  World  Relationships,’ 
considers  our  problems  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  much  detail,  and  this  chapter  is  a 
most  encouraging  forward  step  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  American  history  for  schools”  (page 
623) ;  and  from  Social  Education  for  April, 
1943:  “.  .  .  every  effort  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  and  readability.  Dramatic  epi¬ 
sodes,  the  use  of  the  historical  present,  and 
interesting  diversions  into  the  life  of  social 
groups  all  contribute  to  this  end”  (page  183). 
All  reviews  stress  readability,  vividness,  and 
dramatic  quality  of  style;  points  which  moti¬ 
vated  us  in  the  selection  of  this  text  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  publication. 

The  book  is  organized  in  nine  large  divisions 
which  follow  the  sequence  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  Each  division  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
passage,  “The  Past  Lives  Again  for  Us,” 
which  points  out  the  key  thoughts  that  are 
developed  in  the  division.  A  section,  “The 
Past  Marches  Down  to  Us,”  concludes  each 
division,  serving  to  show  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  each  succeeding  period,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  threads  of  continuity  which  demon¬ 
strate  effectively  how  problems  arising  in  a 
distant  period  of  history  still  affect  our  lives 
today.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  most 
useful  collection  of  study  helps  under  the 
title,  “We  Learn  by  Thinking  and  Doing,” 
which  includes  such  items  as  “Words  and  Ex¬ 
pressions  We  Should  Know,”  “People  We 
Should  Know,”  “Learning  by  Discussion,” 
“Working  with  Other  Subjects.”  Needless  to 
say,  throughout  the  entire  book  the  ideals  and 
institutions  of  democracy  are  emphasized. 

The  recording  of  such  a  textbook  was  an 
undertaking  of  major  size.  The  approxi¬ 
mately  700  text  pages  of  the  printed  edition 
were  recorded  on  54  double-faced  records. 
Each  of  the  twenty-two  chapters  begins  on  a 


new  record  page,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  assignment  of  reading  to  students.  The 
entire  text  was  recorded  in  the  studios  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  was 
read  by  Mr.  Lauren  Gilbert.  The  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  text  by  this  experienced 
professional  reader  adds  to  its  educational 
value. 

Since  there  is  no  way  of  underlining  impor¬ 
tant  statements  or  conclusions  in  the  audible 
presentation  of  the  text  such  emphasis  is 
achieved  by  repeating  the  points  to  be  stressed, 
particularly  where  summaries  of  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  In  order  to  give  the  students  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  names,  which  they  do  not  get 
from  the  Talking  Book  reading,  a  short  spell¬ 
ing  list  of  names  of  the  important  historical 
figures  has  been  added  to  each  chapter. 

A  braille  edition  of  The  Rise  of  Our  Free 
Nation  in  ten  volumes  (braille,  grade  two) 
was  published  at  the  same  time  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  which  distributes  both  edi¬ 
tions  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  on 
quota  accounts.  The  Talking  Book  and  braille 
editions  run  parallel,  presenting  the  text  un¬ 
interrupted  by  the  supplementary  study  mate¬ 
rial.  All  modern  textbooks  contain  many 
study  and  reference  sections  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  presented  in  recorded  form  and 
are  therefore  not  included  in  the  Talking 
Book  edition.  All  these  study  aids  are  com¬ 
piled  in  a  separate  volume  which  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Talking  Book  as  well  as 
the  braille  edition.  .This  study  volume  also 
includes  a  table  of  contents  correlating  the 
pagings  of  the  two  editions. 

The  publication  of  a  Talking  Book  and  a 
braille  edition  of  the  same  textbook  will  give 
the  teachers  a  chance  to  compare  the  results 
achieved  by  the  use  of  the  two  reading  media. 
One  outstanding  advantage  of  the  Talking 
Book  edition  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Talking 
Book  reading  rate  is  about  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  reading  rate  of  the  average  student. 
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This  fact  implies  a  great  gain  in  time  for  every 
student  but  assumes  increased  importance  for 
those  of  our  pupils  who,  for  individual  rea¬ 
sons,  are  slow  readers.  Many  of  our  students 
enter  our  schools  at  a  later  age  when  their 
interests  correspond  with  their  chronological 
age  but  their  reading  ability  is  still  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level. 

The  generosity  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foun¬ 
dation,  under  a  grant  from  which  this  record¬ 
ing  was  undertaken,  and  the  co-operation  of 
The  Macmillan  Company  in  giving  permission 
for  the  recording  and  braille  printing  of  the 
textbook  will  certainly  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind. 

NEWLY  AVAILABLE  TALKING 
BOOKS 

Besides  the  history  textbook,  the  following 
new  Talking  Books  for  use  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  are  now  available.1 

Note:  Number  of  records  follows  each  title. 
Estimated  grade  level  is  given  in  parentheses: 
H,  high  school;  jH,  junior  high  school;  sH, 
senior  high  school. 

Allen,  Alfred  A.  American  Bird  Biographies, 

Part  II — with  bird  songs  recorded  in  the 

field.  i3r.  (H) 

Contents:  The  Bank  Swallow;  The  Bluebird’s 
Story;  The  Crested  Flycatcher’s  Story;  The 
House  Sparrow;  fenny  Wren’s  Diary;  Jim  Crow; 
Mother  Goldfinch  Tells  Her  Story;  The  Sand¬ 
hill  Crane;  The  Sea  Gull’s  Story;  The  Starling; 
A  Strange  Mother — The  Cowbird;  The  Tree 
Sparrow;  The  White-Breasted  Nuthatch. 

Each  story  complete  on  one  record.  (See  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  February,  1942,  page  43.) 

Bianco,  Margery  Williams.  The  Good 

Friends.  5r.  (4-6) 

“A  gay  story  of  some  remarkable  farm  animals 
who  hanker  for  such  adornments  as  window 
curtains  and  other  home  comforts.” 

1  Distributed  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  chargeable  to  quota 
accounts. 


CoATswoRTH,  Elizabeth  Jane.  Knoc\  at  the 
Door.  3r  (4-6) 

A  beautiful  fairy  tale  about  Stephen  who  was 
born  in  Fairyland  with  a  human  heart  and  rides 
forth  to  adventure  in  the  world  of  men.  “Beauty 
of  language  and  imagery  and  a  sense  of  the 
realness  of  the  Fairy  Hill  give  the  story  an  un¬ 
forgettable  charm.” 

Gag,  Wanda.  Gone  is  Gone;  or,  The  Story  of 
a  Man  Who  Wanted  to  Do  Housework 

and  Millions  of  Cats.  ir.  (1-3) 

Two  stories  that  have  already  become  favorites 
of  young  children.  “Gone  is  Gone”  tells  how 
Fritzl  changes  jobs  with  his  wife  and  meets  one 
disaster  after  another  in  his  housework.  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  Cats”  is  the  story  of  a  very  old  man  and 
a  very  old  woman  who  found  themselves  with 
“millions  and  billions  and  trillions  of  cats.” 

Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow,  jr.  (5-8) 

A  story  of  courage  and  fortitude  telling  of  a 
family  of  migrant  workers  and  especially  of  ten- 
year-old  Janie  and  her  longing  for  a  real  home. 

Hodges,  C.  Walter.  Columbus  Sails,  ior.  (7-) 
“A  biography  in  four  parts  told,  supposedly, 
through  the  eyes  of  men  close  to  Columbus.  Part 
1,  The  Monk’s  Story;  Parts  2-3,  The  Sailor’s 
Story;  Part  4,  Supper  at  La  Rabida,  told  by  one 
of  the  Indians  whom  Columbus  brought  back 
with  him  to  Spain.” 

Ilin,  M.,  pseud.  What  Time  Is  It?  The  Story 
of  Clocks.  5r.  (4-jH) 

“An  interesting  history  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  time  has  been  told  together  with  stories 
of  famous  clocks  and  watches.” 

McMeekin,  Isabella.  Journey  Ca\e — with 
an  introduction  by  the  author  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Talking  Book.  yr.  (5-) 

Juba,  a  free  colored  woman,  reunites  six 
motherless  children  with  their  father  who,  in 
1793,  had  gone  west  from  Kentucky  to  make  a 
new  home  for  his  family.  This  book  received 
the  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford  1942  Award. 

Salten,  Felix.  Bambis  Children.  i2r.  (5-) 
“This  sequel  to  ‘Bambi’  tells  the  story  of  the 
first  year  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  Geno  and 
Gurri.  The  twin  fawns  grow  up  to  learn  all  the 
hazards,  joys,  and  terrors  of  life  in  the  wild,  and 
Faline,  the  doe,  guards  and  protects  them  as  all 
mothers  do.” 
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Sayers,  Frances  Clarke.  Mr.  Tidy  Paws . 

2r-  ,  .  (3-5) 

Christopher  Tree  and  his  cat,  Mr.  Tidy  Paws, 
joined  a  dog  and  pony  show  in  order  to  earn 
some  money. 

Seredy,  Kate.  Listening,  qr.  (5-7) 

Uncle  George  lived  in  an  old  Dutch  Colonial 
house,  the  story  of  which,  from  its  beginning  in 
1656  to  the  present,  is  the  subject  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  book. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  Elijah,  the  Eishbite. 

f-  .  (3-6) 

“The  story  of  a  kitten  who  ventures  into 
church  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  minister’s 
family.  A  pleasant  picture  of  an  American 

family,  suggesting  a  fine  and  understanding  re¬ 
lation  between  parents  and  children.” 

The  following  list  of  Talking  Books  is  a 
selection  of  titles  recorded  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  present¬ 
ing  all  those  books  which  might  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  some  of  them  only  with 
students  either  of  advanced  status  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  particular  subject  matter.  The  list 
includes  all  such  titles  released  since  our  last 
list  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  this  mag¬ 
azine.  All  these  Talking  Books  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Educational  Talking  Book 
Lending  Library  except  those  with  an  asterisk, 
which  are  recorded  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

Arliss,  George.  Up  the  Years  from  Blooms¬ 
bury;  an  Autobiography,  15E  (sH) 

The  famous  character  actor’s  autobiography. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent.  Stories  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History.  Jr.  (sH) 

A  group  of  tales  with  American  history  for 
background.  Contents:  Jacob  and  the  Indians, 
ir.;  A  Tooth  for  Paul  Revere,  ir.;  Freedom’s 
a  Hard-Bought  Thing,  ir.;  O’Halloran’s  Luck, 
ir.;  The  Die-Hard  and  Johnny  Pye  and  the  Fool- 
Killer,  3r. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud.  The  Hunting  of  the 
Snarf.  ir.  (5-) 

An  amusing  nonsense  narrative  poem. 


Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Windswept.  2 5r.  (sH) 
A  chronicle  of  family  life  on  the  bleak  and 
gusty  coast  of  Maine. 

Diamant,  Gertrude.  The  Days  of  Ofelia.  i2r. 

.  (sH> 

“The  penetratingly  drawn,  sympathetic  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  native  Mexican  family  life  and  an 
altogether  irresistible  one  of  small  Ofelia  in 
relation  to  her  family.” 

Dickinson,  Emily.  Selected  Poems,  edited  by 
Conrad  Aiken.  Read  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 
5r-  (*H) 

Doyle  ,  A.  Conan.  Memoirs  of  SherlocJ{ 
Holmes.  i6r.  (H) 

More  stories  of  the  famous  amateur  detective. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  Seasoned  Tim¬ 
ber.  35r.  (sH) 

The  beautiful  story  of  the  headmaster  of  a 
small  Vermont  academy,  his  love,  and  his  stead¬ 
fast  stand  against  intolerance. 

Grayson,  David,  pseud.  *Under  My  Elm; 
Country  Discoveries  and  Reflections.  i2r. 

(sH) 

Essays  on  the  contentment  of  country  living. 

Hersey,  John  R.  *Into  the  Valley.  5r.  (sH) 
A  simple  and  moving  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  detachment  of  Marines  met  the 
Japs  on  a  dangerous  and  difficult  mission  at 
Guadalcanal. 

Hilton,  James.  *The  Story  of  Dr.  W  as  sell. 
7r.  (H) 

The  true  story  of  how  Dr.  Wassell  got  his 
patients  away  from  Java  in  the  midst  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  is  told  in  fiction  form.  His 
achievement  was  cited  in  a  broadcast  by  the 
President  in  April,  1942. 

Housman,  Laurence,  editor.  Stories  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.  6r.  (4-) 

Contents:  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie; 
Story  of  the  King  of  the  Ebony  Isles;  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves;  Story  of  the  Magic 
Horse;  Story  of  the  Wicked  Half-brothers;  The 
Princess  of  Deryabar. 
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MacInnes,  Helen,  pseud.  Assignment  in 
Brittany.  22r.  (sH) 

A  stormy  spy  novel  of  a  British  intelligence 
officer  in  Nazi-occupied  France. 

Masefield,  John.  *Live  and  Kicking  Ned. 
2jr.  (sH) 

Continues  the  tale  of  a  young  doctor  who 
figured  in  the  author’s  earlier  book,  “Dead 
Ned.”  He  takes  ship  to  Africa,  penetrates  the 
jungle,  and  finds  romance  in  a  mysterious 
walled  city  peopled  by  white  men. 

A  Message  to  the  Blind  of  America  from 
Archibald  MacLeish.  ir. 

On  one  side  of  this  record  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  relates  the  history  of  books  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  which  has  culminated 
in  the  development  of  the  Talking  Book.  The 
other  side  is  devoted  to  information  on  the  use 
of  Talking  Book  records  and  machines. 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  and  Hall,  James  Nor¬ 
man.  Pitcairn's  Island  and  A  Note  on  the 
Trilogy  of  the  Bounty.  2ir.  (sH) 

This  story  completes  the  trilogy  of  the  Boun¬ 
ty's  mutineers. 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson.  *We  Too\  to  the 
Woods,  iqr.  (sH) 

An  engaging  and  frank  story  of  family  life 
the  year  round  in  the  Rangeley  Lake  district  of 
Maine. 

Rieseberg,  Harry  E.  *1  Dive  for  Treasure. 
iyr.  (H) 

Lieutenant  Rieseberg,  diver,  has  hunted  for 
treasure  in  sunken  ships  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  He  recounts  strange  adventures  among 
seventeenth-century  galleons  and  pirate  ships. 

Saint-Exupery,  Antoine  De.  Flight  to  Arras, 
tr.  by  Lewis  Galantiere.  ior,  (sH) 

The  author  describes  a  single  evening’s  aerial 
action  in  May,  1940,  and  his  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  as  France  was  falling. 

Shute,  Nevil,  pseud.  Pied  Piper,  iyr.  (sH) 
The  story  of  a  strange  journey  across  France 
in  1940.  The  characters  are  a  seventy-year-old 
Englishman,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  girl, 
and  a  group  of  children  of  various  nationalities. 


Shridharani,  Krishnalal.  My  India,  My 
America — with  an  introduction  by  Louis 
Bromfield.  Read  in  part  by  the  author.  35 r . 

(sH> 

An  educated  Indian  who  has  studied  with 
Tagore  and  worked  with  Gandhi,  contrasts  the 
two  civilizations  he  knows.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Indian  leaders  and  India’s  place  in 
world  politics. 

Steinbeck,  John.  *Bombs  Away:  The  Story 
of  a  Bomber  Team.  Written  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces,  ior.  (H) 

The  author  tells  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
our  Air  Force,  of  the  caliber  and  training  of  its 
men,  and  of  the  excellence  of  its  equipment. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  *Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  35r.  (sH) 

“Mediocre  as  a  novel  but  famous  as  widely 
popular  and  effective  anti-slavery  propaganda.” 

Tolstoy,  Leo.  War  and  Peace,  tr.  by  Louise 
and  Aylmer  Maude.  ii5r.  Foreword,  read 
bv  Clifton  Fadiman.  4r.  (sH) 

“Panoramic  novel  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Russia  and  after.  One  of  the  few  supremely 
great  works  of  fiction.” 

Trumbull,  Robert.  The  Raft.  qr.  (H) 

Experiences  of  three  Navy  flyers  who  spent 
thirty-four  days  on  a  rubber  raft  adrift  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Verne,  Jules.  # Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
U nder  the  Sea.  22r.  (H) 

“An  imaginative  story  of  Captain  Nemo  and 
his  ingenious  submarine  boat,  written  before 
submarines  were  invented. 

Werfel,  Franz.  The  Song  of  Bernadette,  tr. 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  35U  (sH) 

The  beautiful  story  of  Bernadette  Soubirous, 
recently  declared  a  saint  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  performed  miracles  and  healings  at  Lourdes 
just  eighty  years  ago. 

White,  W.  L.  *They  Were  Expendable.  8r. 

(*h> 

The  brave  and  grim  story  of  the  tragic  Philip¬ 
pine  campaign  from  the  accounts  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  3. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 
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THE  BARDEN  LAW:  ITS  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

On  July  6  the  President  signed  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  bill,  whereupon  it  became  Public 
Law  1 13.  This  law  will  bring  to  most  of  the 
State  commissions  for  the  blind  more  nearly 
adequate  support  than  has  ever  heretofore 
been  available.  It  was  hailed  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  blind.  Workers  for  the  blind, 
however,  were  shocked  a  few  weeks  later 
when  they  were  told  that  the  work  of  the 
State  commissions  and  other  State  agencies 
carrying  on  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
blind  would  be  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  State  boards  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  Just  what  this  will  mean  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law. 

In  order  to  understand  this  situation  we 
should  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  efforts 
to  obtain  proper  provision  for  the  blind  in 
the  Barden-La  Follette  bill.  When  the  meas¬ 
ure  first  appeared  it  contained:  (a)  special 
provisions  for  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
and  other  war-disabled  persons;  (b)  a  greatly 
enhanced  Federal  aid  program  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  general  civilian 


disabled;  and  (c)  a  separate  section,  generally 
referred  to  as  Title  III,  which  afforded  almost 
complete  Federal  financial  support  for  most 
of  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  State  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  The  veterans  objected  to 
having  the  requirements  of  disabled  service 
men  and  women  taken  care  of  in  the  same 
bill  with  civilians,  and  accordingly  Congress 
passed  a  separate  measure  making  adequate 
provision  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
this  group. 

Title  III  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  the 
hands  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  It  was  felt 
that  if  the  Federal  government  defrayed  the 
entire  cost  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  blind,  it  would  unduly  stand¬ 
ardize  and  dictate  the  policies  of  the  State 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Workers  for  the  blind 
felt  also  that  if  the  Federal  government  met 
the  entire  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  services, 
other  much-needed  social  services  to  the  blind 
would  be  neglected  by  the  States.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Federal  officials  and  a  very 
small  minority  of  workers  for  the  blind  who 
felt  that  complete  federalization  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  would  be  advantageous,  Title  III 
received  practically  no  support  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  presented  to  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  considering  the  bills. 

The  legislative  committees  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  the  A.A.W.B.  asked  that  the  bill  be  so 
amended  as  to  set  up  two  parallel  sections: 
one  providing  for  Federal-State  participation 
in  general  vocational  rehabilitation  work; 
and  another  providing  for  Federal-State  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  maintenance  of  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  blind.  This  resulted  in  a  rather 
lengthy  document  to  which  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  in  Congress  objected  on  the 
grounds  of  undue  bulk.  Accordingly  a  brief 
paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  bill  which  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  reported  it  out,  and  workers  for 
the  blind  all  thought  would  give  the  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  equal  treatment  and 
equal  status  in  the  Federal  setup  with  the 
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State  boards  of  vocational  education.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  brevity,  the 
bill  was  so  worded  as  to  provide  that  the 
State  boards  of  vocational  education  should 
have  administration,  supervision,  and  control 
of  the  State  Plan  for  rehabilitation  work, 
while  the  State  agencies  for  the  blind  were 
simply  given  administration  of  the  section 
of  the  State  Plan  relating  to  the  blind.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  setting  forth  the  powers  of 
the  State  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  words 
supervision  and  control  were  omitted.  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  others  interested 
in  the  legislation,  regarded  the  use  of  the 
three  words,  administration,  supervision,  and 
control,  as  so  much  reiteration  of  legal  verbi¬ 
age  and  of  no  particular  import.  The  attorneys 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  however,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  omission  of  the  words  super¬ 
vision  and  control  in  the  case  of  the  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  had  great  significance, 
and  indicated  an  intent  of  Congress  to  place 
the  commissions  for  the  blind  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  State  boards 
of  vocational  education. 

Workers  for  the  blind  vehemently  protested 
against  this  interpretation  as  being  contrary 
to  the  assurances  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
and  at  variance  with  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  having  the  measure  in  hand. 
Demands  were  immediately  made  for  the 
placement  of  a  rider  on  the  Appropriation 
bill,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Act.  What  will  be  done  in  this 
connection  has  not  been  fully  determined. 
Meanwhile,  administrators  of  the  State  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  are  studying  the  situation 
and  endeavoring  to  evaluate  just  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  their  work. 

Those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  113  have  prepared  Regulations 
spelling  out  in  detail  how  the  law  shall  op¬ 
erate.  In  these  Regulations  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  minimize  so  far  as  absolutely  pos¬ 
sible  the  effect  of  the  unintentional  super¬ 


vision  and  control  by  the  State  boards  of 
vocational  education,  which  is  not  only  un¬ 
welcome  to  State  agencies  for  the  blind  but 
unsought  by  most  State  boards  of  vocational 
education.  As  the  Regulations  issued  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  are  explained  by  its 
representatives,  the  supervision  and  control 
have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  the 
establishment  of  a  procedure  by  which  fiscal 
and  other  reports,  as  well  as  the  State  Plan 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  generally  disabled, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Federal  government 
through  the  State  board  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  assured  that  the  State  board  will 
have  no  power  to  alter  arbitrarily  that  part 
of  the  State  Plan  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  agency  for  the  blind,  as  the  State  agency 
for  the  blind  will  have  the  power  to  draw 
the  part  of  the  State  Plan  relating  to  the  blind, 
and  the  State  board  of  vocational  education 
cannot  change  this  part  of  the  Plan  without 
the  written  concurrence  of  the  State  agency 
for  the  blind.  The  effect  of  the  law  and  the 
Regulations  must  be  studied  carefully  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
losing  any  of  their  independence.  If  there  are 
objections  to  any  of  the  Regulations,  changes 
should  be  insisted  upon  immediately. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  the  new  director  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  the  steps  he  has 
taken  to  make  work  a  law  which  was 
launched  in  such  an  unfavorable  atmosphere. 
We  believe  that  workers  for  the  blind  have 
a  sincere  friend  in  Mr.  Shortley,  and  that 
everything  possible  under  the  law  will  be  done 
to  make  the  Act  operate  smoothly.  The  Act 
has  great  possibilities  for  developing  higher 
professional  standards  in  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  the  blind  people  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  from  its  provisions. 

In  later  issues  of  the  Outloo\  we  hope  to 
discuss  in  detail  some  of  the  possibilities  which 
may  be  realized  under  the  Barden-La  Follette 
Act.  What  steps  will  be  taken,  if  any,  to 
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clarify  the  Act  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
the  A.A.W.B.  in  the  light  of  experience.  There 
is  no  denying  that  under  the  language  of  the 
law  an  unwise  administrator  could  cause  un¬ 
told  controversy  and  friction  in  half  the  States 
in  the  Union  because  it  does  not  fit  the  legis¬ 
lative  pattern  in  those  States.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  States  new  legislation  will  be 
necessary. 

A  great  opportunity  to  render  a  more 
adequate  service  to  the  blind  of  each  State 
has  now  presented  itself.  The  law  offers  great 
possibilities,  and  executives  who  have  been 
handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  in  the  past 
should  explore  thoroughly  what  the  Act  has 
to  offer. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
ESTABLISHES  NEW  OFFICE 

Since  the  announcement  in  the  September 
Outlook  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  the  appointment  of 
Michael  J.  Shortley  as  director,  and  of  John 
A.  Kratz  as  associate  director,  fuller  details  of 
the  new  setup  have  been  made  available,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  by  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  Paul  V.  McNutt.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  new  office,  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  administer  the  expanded  Federal 
State  civilian  rehabilitation  program  provided 
under  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  of  July  6, 
1943,  Mr.  McNutt  says:  “The  expansion  of 
the  program  will  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
by  facilitating  re-employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped  through  provisions  for  physical 


restoration,  where  possible,  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  employment.” 

“Until  now,”  he  pointed  out,  “the  program 
did  not  provide  for  remedial  treatment, 
though  frequently  relatively  simple  surgery 
would  materially  decrease  the  physical  handi¬ 
cap  or  even  remove  or  fully  compensate  for 
it.  The  new  law  makes  Federal  money  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  job  train- 
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In  making  his  announcement,  Administra¬ 
tor  McNutt  pointed  out  that  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  persons  with  long  experience 
in  rehabilitation  and  in  government  adminis¬ 
tration. 

After  serving  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
First  World  War  and  being  wounded  in  the 
Argonne  drive  of  September  1918,  Mr.  Short- 
ley  entered  Federal  civilian  service  in  1919  as 
a  training  officer  under  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  Thereafter  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  physical  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  under  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  in  1941  was 
cited  by  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  for  having  served  veterans  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Mr.  Shortley  has  been 
an  administrative  officer  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  seven  years,  and  since  1939  has  di¬ 
rected  the  extensive  field  organization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Mr.  Kratz  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  program.  He  was  appointed  a  specialist 
in  Commercial  Education  under  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  in  1920,  and 
in  1921  became  chief  of  the  Division  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Rehabilitation.  After  successive  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  Office  of  Education,  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
that  office  in  1939. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Profit  or  Deficit 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk 
on  the  subject  of  profit  or  deficit  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  workshops  for  the  blind.  Very  little 
has  been  written  on  this  subject.  In  order  to 
get  something  definite  under  way  regarding 
this  matter  the  following  observations  are  of¬ 
fered.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  set  down  a 
few  basic  considerations.  If  we  can  agree  on 
these,  our  chances  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  are  much  better. 

1.  First  of  all,  workshops  for  the  blind 
should  be  considered  as  a  service  and  as  a 
part  of  a  larger  social  program  on  behalf  of 
blind  individuals. 

2.  The  workshops  for  the  blind  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  training,  employing  and  re¬ 
habilitating  blind  persons  who  temporarily  or 
permanently  cannot  be  placed  outside  of  the 
workshop,  or  who  work  best  under  the 
special  conditions  provided  for  the  blind  in 
such  workshops. 

3.  Nearly  all  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  operate  generally  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  above  principle. 

4.  That  the  blind  persons  in  such  work¬ 
shops  constitute  a  group  whose  productive 
capacity  on  the  average  does  not  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  the  productivity  of  seeing  persons 
doing  like  operations. 

5.  That  few  if  any  of  these  blind  persons 
would  be  engaged  in  such  jobs  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  workshops  except  for  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness.  Blindness  does  not  add 
to  their  ability  to  do  most  of  these  jobs.  The 
number  of  jobs  available  to  the  blind  is  still 
greatly  limited,  although  diversification  is  be¬ 
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ing  more  and  more  recognized  by  workshop 
managers. 

6.  More  equipment,  more  supervision,  more 
space  and  greater  overhead  expense  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  conduct  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
than  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  workshops 
for  the  seeing  making  like  products  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  like  number  of  units.  Even  with 
reasonable  efficiency,  there  is  more  waste  in 
the  workshop  for  the  blind.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  a  better  grade  of  material  needs  to  be 
used  by  the  blind  in  order  to  make  a  product 
than  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  seeing 
workman;  and  sometimes  more  material  is 
required,  such  as  covering  a  broom  with  hurl. 

7.  Blind  persons  in  workshops  are  less  pli¬ 
able,  slower  to  change  over  from  one  process 
to  another  and  require  much  more  individual 
attention  than  do  the  seeing. 

8.  The  majority  of  blind  persons  in  work¬ 
shops  never  attain  a  uniformly  high  standard 
of  workmanship  except  where  mechanical 
aids  are  introduced,  so  that  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  grade  out  more  “seconds”  in  order  to 
maintain  a  proper  standard. 

9.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  of 
a  given  product  in  the  workshop  shall  be  done 
by  the  blind. 

10.  The  rates  of  pay  in  the  workshop  are 
equitable  in  comparison  with  rates  paid  to 
the  seeing  for  comparable  workmanship  on 
like  products  and  proper  standards  of  safety 
and  health  are  maintained. 

The  foregoing  are  all  items  which  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  operating  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  as  compared  to  one  for  the  seeing, 
and  it  seems  to  us  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  arriving  at  whether  or  not  a  workshop 
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for  the  blind  should  make  a  profit  or  operate 
on  a  deficit.  These  considerations  are  not  set 
down  as  an  excuse  for  inefficient  management 
in  the  workshop.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
indications  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  highest  type  of  efficiency  in  management 
in  workshops  for  the  blind  in  order  to  offset 
in  so  far  as  possible  these  deficiencies. 

The  general  run  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  operate  on  a 
basis  of  providing  training,  employment,  and 
rehabilitation  for  that  larger  group  of  blind 
persons  who  are  unable  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  to  find  employment  or  be  placed 
elsewhere.  These  shops  have  a  broad  intake 
policy  with  respect  to  age,  physical  condition 
and  ability.  They  have  as  one  of  their  main 
purposes — the  providing  of  steady  employ¬ 
ment  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

It  is  considered  good  practice  wherever 
possible  after  a  period  of  training  to  separate 
the  more  skilled  productive  workers  from  the 
nonproductive  occupational  workers. 

If  we  look  on  the  workshop  as  a  service  to 
the  blind,  as  a  placement  department,  home 
teaching  or  social  service  department  of  the 
agency  for  the  blind,  and  if  we  consider  the 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
person  as  the  chief  objective  to  be  attained,  we 
then  realize  that  production  in  the  workshop 
has  to  be  maintained  at  proper  levels  in  order 
to  meet  production  schedules.  Production 
and  profit  cannot  be  the  chief  criteria  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  workshop  is  meas¬ 
ured.  Since  all  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
have  to  obtain  their  operating  expenses  from 
either  public  or  private  funds,  it  is  decidedly 
to  their  advantage  to  operate  on  a  basis  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 

Business  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  management  are  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  judging  whether  or  not  the  shop  is  oper¬ 
ated  properly.  Breaking  even  or  making  a 
profit  can  be  attained  only  under  abnormal 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  true  if  a  liberal 


policy  of  placing  the  best  available  blind 
persons  in  outside  industry  is  maintained  by 
the  workshop  and  certainly  no  workshop 
whatever  has  a  right  to  prevent  a  blind  person 
from  bettering  his  condition  since  this  would 
be  contrary  to  the  very  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  workshop,  which  is  to  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  could  we  not  agree  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

That  workshops  for  the  blind  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  service  for  the  purpose  of 
training,  employing  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
habilitating  blind  persons. 

That  such  shops  should  have  a  liberal 
intake  policy  both  in  respect  to  age,  physical 
condition  and  ability  of  the  blind  trainees. 

That  a  liberal  policy  should  exist  with  re¬ 
spect  to  permitting  or  seeking  out  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  blind  persons  to  better  their  condition 
in  occupations  outside  of  the  workshop. 

That  while  production  schedules  must  be 
maintained,  at  the  same  time  production 
should  not  be  an  end  in  itself  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  but  a  means  toward  providing  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  person. 

That  the  ratio  of  direct  labor  in  the  work¬ 
shop  should  be  75  per  cent  blind  to  25  per 
cent  seeing. 

That  the  management  in  the  workshop  of 
necessity  needs  to  be  efficient  in  order  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  of  making  up  for  in¬ 
abilities  in  the  blind  clientele. 

That  whenever  possible  steady  employment 
should  be  maintained  in  the  workshop. 

That  just  and  equitable  rates  of  pay  be 
maintained  as  well  as  high  standards  of 
safety  and  health. 

That  the  profit  motive  should  not  be  the 
chief  criteria  in  determining  the  efficiency  of 
the  workshop,  but  rather  the  results  obtained 
in  terms  of  rehabilitating  blind  persons. 

That  the  workshop  should  operate  on  a 
basis  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  business  conditions,  the  mar- 
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ket,  and  objectives  of  the  shop  program. 

That  while  it  is  not  necessarily  the  function 
of  the  workshop  to  make  a  profit,  it  is  by  the 
same  token  unnecessary  and  wrong  for  a 
workshop  to  have  a  large  deficit.  Just  what 
the  extent  of  the  deficit  should  be  is  a  matter 
for  individual  workshop  appraisal  based  on 
the  program  of  service  to  the  blind  and  of  the 
factors  of  efficiency  of  management  which 
need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

From  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  it  is 
generally  felt  by  workshop  managers  that 
when  all  legitimate  expenses  are  charged  up 
against  the  workshop  if  it  then  only  costs  fifty 
cents  or  less  to  pay  a  blind  man  a  dollar  in 
wages,  a  good  job  is  being  done.  If  on  the 
same  basis,  it  costs  a  dollar  to  pay  a  dollar  to 
a  blind  man  in  wages,  only  a  fair  job  is  be¬ 
ing  done  and  anything  beyond  this  would 
indicate  the  necessity  for  a  careful  checking 
of  the  operation  of  the  workshop. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

HOME  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATION 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Columbus 
in  July,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Certification,  approved  the  applications  of 
twenty-seven  home  teachers  for  certification 
in  respect  to  academic  requirements. 

The  following  home  teachers  were  thus 
approved : 

Class  I  certificates:  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen, 
Utah;  Mrs.  Doris  Baer,  Wisconsin;  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Bland,  Colorado;  Miss  Marie 
Busch,  Missouri;  Mr.  Carl  Camp,  New 
Hampshire  (formerly  of  New  York  City); 
Miss  Mary  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  Ne- 
rine  Coffin,  New  York;  Mrs.  Ethel  Harvey 
Connor,  Connecticut;  Miss  Edna  M.  Fink, 
Michigan;  Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Miss  Frieda  Frederickson,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Miss  Emily  C.  Gaffney,  Minnesota;  Miss 
Una  Helen  Guillot,  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Adri- 


anna  Dykstra  Heeremans,  New  Jersey  (for¬ 
merly  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut) ; 
Miss  Viola  Jaenicke,  Connecticut;  Miss  Emily 
Jessen,  New  York;  Miss  Averill  MacCollum, 
Illinois;  Miss  Florence  Micklus,  Minnesota; 
Miss  Mary  V.  Miller,  New  York;  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Poelman,  Illinois;  Mr.  Herbert 
Rusalem,  New  York;  Miss  Madge  Simmons, 
Louisiana;  Miss  Antoinette  Strobel,  Louisi¬ 
ana;  Mrs.  Alice  Otto  Tank,  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Marianna  Webb,  Texas. 

Class  II  certificates:  Miss  Helen  Kaploniak, 
New  Jersey;  Miss  Martha  Bell  Miller,  Ohio. 

The  second  part  of  the  certification  require¬ 
ments — Practical  Skills — involves  proficiency 
tests  in  braille,  typing  and  crafts,  and  plans 
for  such  tests  are  now  being  worked  out  by 
the  Board  of  Certification.  The  necessary 
forms  and  instructions  will  be  sent  to  all  em¬ 
ployed  home  teachers  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-seven  home 
teachers  certificated,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  applicants,  who,  though  experi¬ 
enced  and  successful  home  teachers,  were 
deficient  in  some  of  the  academic  require¬ 
ments.  The  Board  of  Certification  felt  that 
it  had  no  power  to  modify  the  required 
qualifications  set  up  by  the  membership  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  in  1941,  but  must  limit  its 
activities  to  interpretation  and  application  of 
these  standards.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board 
felt  that  experienced  and  successful  home 
teachers  who  lacked  some  of  the  academic  re¬ 
quirements  should,  nevertheless,  receive  some 
recognition  and  therefore  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  A.A.W.B.: 

That  the  Board  of  Certification  be  authorized 
to  issue  provisional  certificates,  expiring  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1945,  to  those  home  teachers  who  passed 
the  proficiency  tests  in  Practical  Skills  and  have 
a  record  of  successful  home  teaching  experience, 
but  who  cannot  at  this  time  fully  meet  the 
academic  requirements  for  certification,  with 
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the  understanding  that  the  holders  of  provisional 
certificates  will  endeavor  to  complete  the  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  within  the  two-year  period. 

The  Board  of  Directors  acted  favorably  on 
this  proposal  at  its  meeting  July  15,  and  as 
soon  as  the  proficiency  tests  are  available  and 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  give  these  tests 
locally,  steps  will  be  taken  to  issue  provisional 
certificates  to  home  teachers  who  pass  them 
but  are  lacking  in  some  academic  require¬ 
ments. 

In  the  meantime,  all  home  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  applied  for  certification  are 
urged  to  do  so  immediately.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary,  A.A.W.B.  Board  of  Certification, 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  has 
a  new  superintendent  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Neal  F.  Quimby,  who,  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  been  assistant  principal  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Quimby  has  been 
in  educational  work  since  1928,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  his  first  engagement  as  supervisor  of 
teaching  in  the  Springfield  Public  Schools,  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  From  1929  to  1936 
he  was  director  of  physical  education  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  A  native  of  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire,  Dr.  Quimby  obtained  his  early 
education  at  Littleton,  New  Hampshire.  In 
1929  he  graduated  from  Springfield  College 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  1934  obtained  his  Master  of 
Education  degree  from  Temple  University. 
He  received  his  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
from  that  same  university  in  1939,  when  he 
chose  as  the  subject  of  his  dissertation  (pub¬ 


lished  in  1940  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind)  A  Study  of  the  Curriculum  for 
Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Among  Dr. 
Quimby’s  special  interests  are  wrestling  and 
corrective  physical  education.  During  the 
summer  of  1943  he  was  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Week  Association  Camps  at  Downing- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  P.  A.  Smoll,  whom 
Dr.  Quimby  replaces,  was  superintendent  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  sixteen  years,  and 
built  there  one  of  the  most  complete  school 
plants  in  the  country. 

The  Montana  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  has  appointed  Sharon  R.  Crome- 
enes  state  supervisor  of  its  newly  established 
Division  for  the  Blind,  which,  on  July  1,  took 
over  the  duties  and  services  formerly  handled 
by  the  Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  closing  of  the  office  of  the  Commission 
and  transfer  of  its  services,  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  under  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  done  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
solidate  all  state  services  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Cromeenes  has  been  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Montana  in 
1938.  He  was  an  instructor  of  special  education 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
until  1941,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
engaged  in  work  for  the  Montana  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Blind  Trade  School’s  new  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  G.  B.  Wilson,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  institution  since  June,  1923, 

where  he  has  been  employed  continuously  in 
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various  capacities.  Mr.  Wilson’s  chief  interest 
is  training  adults  to  adjust  themselves  to 
blindness,  fitting  them  for  a  suitable  job  or 
business,  and  making  blind  people  independ¬ 
ent  of  relief  or  charity.  From  the  advent  of 
the  Talking  Book  machine  he  has  been  active 
in  its  circulation  and  repair  until  this  past 
year.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  he  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Barden  bill. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


MISS  SKINNER  RECORDS 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  author,  actress,  and 
diseuse,  recently  visited  the  Talking  Book 
studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  where  she  read  the  first  three  sides  of 
the  recording  of  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and 
Gay,  of  which  she  and  Emily  Kimbrough  are 
co-authors.  In  lending  her  talent  to  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  studio,  Miss  Skinner  was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  famous  father,  the  late 
Otis  Skinner.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Talking 
Book  Mr.  Skinner  recorded  a  single  record 
made  up  of  selections  from  his  most  celebrated 
roles. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1943- 
44  have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  Dorothy  Anderson,  Pennsylvania; 
Reginald  Henry,  Pennsylvania;  Milton  Ja- 
hoda,  New  York;  Jane  Kurtz,  Iowa;  Gladys 
Paulson,  North  Dakota;  Kathryn  Reardon, 
Florida;  Lucy  Dent  Smith,  Florida. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
following:  Hilda  Max,  New  York;  Mavis 
Owen,  Arizona;  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Frank  Pursley,  Jr.,  Georgia;  Robert 
Raven,  New  York;  John  L.  Rogers,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Carson  Seavey,  Florida;  Lollar  Frances 
Smith,  Texas;  Wilma  True,  Maine;  Jesse  E. 
Wilkes,  Tennessee;  David  C.  Williams,  New 
York. 

MANY  TEACHERS  PLACED 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers  have 
been  placed  in  schools  for  the  blind  during 
the  past  few  months  through  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Employment  Service.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
sons  are  visually  handicapped.  It  is  encourag¬ 
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ing  to  see  so  many  superintendents  employing 
teachers  who  have  had  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  so  many  handicapped  persons 
securing  positions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
trend  will  continue  after  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  is  over. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
,  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  13.  National  Council  State  Executives 
for  the  Blind  (new  organization),  1060  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  George  F.  Meyer, 
president. 

Page  46.  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare; 
distributing  agency  for  Talking  Books  in 
Maine,  instead  of  Maine  State  Library. 

Page  61.  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  executive  director. 

Page  86.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Northampton  County  Branch; 
George  V.  Bassett,  superintendent,  replacing 
Miss  Anne  Vlachos. 

Page  93.  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind: 
Samuel  Van  Voorhis,  superintendent,  replac¬ 
ing  Vincent  Linn. 

Page  94.  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  William 
A.  Shoaf,  commissioner,  replacing  Paul  Sav¬ 
age;  James  A.  Moore,  director,  replacing 
Harden  Brown. 

Page  96.  Harris  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Houston,  Texas;  Mrs.  M.  P.  White, 
executive  secretary. 
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Workshops  manufacturing  brooms  have 
been  sent  a  copy  of  the  OPA  regulation 
establishing  ceilings  on  prices  of  broom  corn. 
Such  shops  are  asked  to  please  take  particular 
note  of  paragraph  “A.”  The  charges  which 
the  dealers  may  make  will  be  issued  by 
OPA,  probably  within  the  next  ten  days. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  will  be  permitted 
to  make  a  limited  amount  of  toy  brooms  from 
waste  material.  They  should,  however,  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  do  this  from  the  WPB. 

The  Army  has  centralized  the  purchasing 
of  brooms  and  mops  in  the  Jersey  City  Quar¬ 
termaster  Depot.  In  future  all  purchase  orders 
for  these  two  items  will  be  issued  by  them. 

Workshops  which  have  on  hand  any  ma¬ 
terial  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  by  the 
“L”  order,  should  send  their  appeals  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  WPB  for  release  from  this  order. 

The  purchasing  of  pillowcases  has  been 
decentralized.  In  future  the  Army  orders  for 
this  article  will  be  issued  by  the  different 
Quartermaster  Depots. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  issued  a 
directive  instructing  the  different  mills  to 
furnish  us  with  the  material  we  need  for  our 
pillowcase  orders.  Workshops  which  are  in 
need  of  material  to  complete  the  pillowcase 
orders  that  have  been  allocated  to  them  will 
be  notified  within  the  next  week  where  to 
send  their  orders  for  same,  and  when  such 
orders  will  be  delivered. 

Workshops  receiving  cancellations  of  any 
allocations  or  purchase  orders  are  asked  to 
notify  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  of 


same  before  corresponding  with  the  ordering 
office.  Such  shops  are  also  asked  to  state  in 
their  letter  to  N.I.B.  full  details  as  to  whether 
they  have  the  material  on  hand,  or  have  obli¬ 
gated  themselves  for  same. 

Workshops  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  War  Manpower  Commission  to 
Peter  J.  Salmon  relative  to  the  48-hour  week. 
Mr.  Salmon  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  this  regulation. 

The  Johnston  &  Co.  Cable  Cord,  Inc.,  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  various  agencies  for  the  blind  a 
quantity  of  three-ply  rug  roving,  commercial 
dye,  at  52^  per  pound,  delivered.  Minimum 
orders  of  100  pounds  of  assorted  colors  will  be 
accepted.  It  is  suggested  that  shops  interested 
in  this  material  write  to  Johnston  &  Company 
direct  for  their  color  card,  or  place  their  order 
with  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  workshops  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  of  Bonnell’s  Directory  of  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Shipping,  July,  1943;  price  $1.00.  Or¬ 
ders  should  be  sent  to  Bonnell’s  Publications, 
Inc.,  Masonic  Building,  Plainfield,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  is  a  complete  directory  on  sources 
of  supply  for  tags,  boxes,  fiberboard  cartons, 
etc. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  magazine, 
published  monthly  in  braille,  except  August, 
announcing  new  publications  in  braille  and 
in  Talking  Boo\  form.  Address:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  75  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  Yor\  11,  N.  Y. 
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“Voluntary”  Facial  Expression  in  Blind 
and  Seeing  Children  is  the  title  of  a  doctor’s 
dissertation  by  John  Scott  Fulcher,  published 
by  Archives  of  Psychology,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  this  study  118  normally  intelligent 
seeing  subjects  from  four  to  sixteen  years, 
and  50  normally  intelligent  blind  subjects 
from  six  to  twenty-one  years  were  asked  to 
form  facial  expressions  of  emotions.  These 
expressions  were  photographed  by  motion  pic¬ 
ture  camera  and  later  analyzed  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  film. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Review  for  May, 
1943,  contains  the  article,  “The  Blind  Help 
the  War  Effort,”  by  William  F.  Jenks.  After 
surveying  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  United  States,  this  article  discusses 
work  for  the  blind  specially  inspired  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  gives  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  Church  may  be  of  still  greater  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  blind  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

“Treatment  of  Problems  of  Dependency 
Related  to  Permanent  Physical  Handicaps,” 
by  Margaret  Fitzsimmons,  is  found  in  The 
Family  for  January,  1943.  A  careful  report  is 
given  of  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  showed 
an  extreme  reaction  to  his  impairment,  blind¬ 
ness.  The  agency  had  two  six-month  periods 
of  work  with  him.  An  analysis  of  the  results 
is  given  and  discussed  in  detail. 

Blind  Workers  in  U.  S .  Industries;  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  Letters  frotn  Their  Employers 
has  been  compiled  by  Lawrence  Q.  Lewis, 
and  published  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Blind.  This  latest  compilation  is  a  re¬ 


vision  of  a  former  pamphlet.  Some  additional 
material  has  been  used  and  the  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Northeastern  Poultryman  for  January  15, 
1943,  includes  “Blind  Men  on  the  Farm 
Front,”  by  Merton  M.  Lake,  superintendent 
of  '  The  Barnes  School,  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  the  story  of  the  first  school 
of  farming  for  blind  men  ever  established  in 
the  United  States. 

“What  Music  Means  to  Helen  Keller,”  by 
Rose  Heylbut,  is  found  in  The  Etude  for 
January,  1942.  To  quote  Miss  Keller,  “Music 
is  an  important  part  of  my  life.  It  reaches  me 
in  a  very  pleasant  way.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  vibrations  which  I  recognize  easily  in  the 
various  instruments.  The  vibrations  usually 
penetrate  through  the  floor  and  the  furniture. 
If  I  am  in  a  room  in  which  music  is  being 
performed,  I  feel  it  through  the  arms  of  my 
chair,  through  my  feet,  through  my  body  .  . .” 

The  English  magazine,  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  for  February,  1943,  reprints  one  appli¬ 
cant’s  answer  to  a  “Professional  Knowledge 
Paper”  submitted  for  a  home  teachers’  exami¬ 
nation.  The  twelve  questions  cover  such  high¬ 
lights  as:  the  main  duties  of  a  home  teacher; 
The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920  and  1938;  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  civilians  blinded  in  air 
raids;  evacuation  of  blind  persons;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  social  center  for  a  group  of  deaf- 
blind  men  and  women;  applications  for  blind 
old-age  pensions;  part-time  occupations;  and 
financial  needs  of  the  unemployable  blind. 

Helga  Lende 
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Connecticut :  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
has  established  a  new  position,  supervisor  of  home 
teachers,  to  which  Miss  Helen  A.  Strickland  has  been 
appointed.  Miss  Strickland,  who  took  over  her  new 
duties  on  September  i,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  has  taken  the  Harvard  course, 
and  was  a  student  in  the  summer  course  at  Western 
Reserve  University  last  summer.  The  home  teaching 
personnel  of  the  Connecticut  Board  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  a  sixth  home  teacher.  Miss 
Doris  Mann,  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— Because  of  gas  rationing  the  Florida  Association 
now  has  one  all-day  meeting  for  its  older  group  at 
the  Miami  Lighthouse  instead  of  three  afternoons 
each  week  as  formerly.  The  program  comprises  craft- 
work  in  the  morning,  a  picnic  lunch  at  noon,  and 
reading  in  the  afternoon.  Much  of  the  work  has 
been  the  sewing  of  cotton  flannel  strips  to  be  woven 
into  bath  mats,  the  material  for  which  is  donated 
by  the  Miami  Red  Cross  Production  Room  from  its 
cutting  waste.  After  all  usable  material  has  been 
salvaged  for  mats  or  patchwork  the  remaining  scraps 
are  bagged  and  taken  home  by  the  workers  who  clip 
them  into  tiny  bits  and  bring  them  back  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  to  be  used  by  the  Red  Cross  in  filling 
fracture  pillows.  In  this  way  numbers  of  the  older 
blind  people  who  could  not  go  to  the  regular  Red 
Cross  centers  are  receiving  recognition  for  Red  Cross 
work. 


Mecklenburg  County  Association  has  conducted  an 
intensive  campaign  of  placements,  with  excellent 
results.  A  visit  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
office  in  Charlotte,  by  Miss  Lois  Silver,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Madeline  P.  McCrary,  field  representative  for  the 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  initiated 
the  campaign.  After  obtaining  a  list  from  the  WMC 
of  all  of  the  small  industries  in  Charlotte  that  were 
handling  war  orders,  as  well  as  a  list  of  local  textile 
firms,  packing  companies,  and  other  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  plants  that  were  having  labor  shortages, 
Mrs.  McCrary  and  Miss  Silver  called  on  these 
plants  and  explained  what  they  were  prepared  to 
do  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  manpower  shortage. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  campaign,  ten 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  were 
placed  in  jobs.  One  placement  was  made  at  the 
Quartermasters  Depot;  one  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company;  four  with  food-packing  com¬ 
panies;  one  in  a  textile  mill;  one  in  a  cotton  mill; 
one  in  a  hosiery  mill;  one  in  a  foundry;  and  one, 
after  receiving  training  at  the  College  of  Swedish 
Massage,  as  a  masseur  in  a  health  club.  Within  the 
next  few  months  the  Association  believes  it  will  be 
able  to  place  all  its  employable  blind  in  jobs  suited 
to  their  capabilities  and  needs. 

The  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — After  a  lapse  of  approximately  one  year,  the 
Council  has  resumed  the  publication  of  The  Minne¬ 
sotan,  a  braille  magazine  published  once  a  month 
and  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  blind  people 
of  Minnesota. 


The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — Fred 
H.  Sturm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  re¬ 
ports  that  25  blind  workers  in  the  Association’s 
workshop  have  been  Red  Cross  blood  donors.  Of  the 
27  who  offered  their  blood,  only  two  were  rejected. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
( Charlotte ,  N.  C.) — During  the  past  six  months  the 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — As  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  the  workshop  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  by  J.  E.  Miller,  production  manager  of  the 
Mines  Equipment  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
sixteen  blind  workers — fourteen  men  and  two  girls — 
have  now  been  placed  in  jobs  with  the  Mines 
Equipment  Company.  Mr.  Miller  has  further  aided 
the  cause  of  employment  of  the  blind  by  bringing  to 
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his  plant  other  manufacturers  in  order  that  they 
might  see  how  capably  blind  workers  can  fill  certain 
jobs.  Harold  C.  Williams,  manual  arts  instructor  at 
the  Missouri  School,  says  that  Mr.  Miller  has  also 
helped  the  shop  to  make  its  program  more  vital  by 
suggesting  methods  of  giving  work  experience  which 
will  make  students  more  valuable  on  the  job  and 
has  given  suggestions  for  helping  the  blind  to  find 
employment  when  they  leave  school. 

New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Rosalie  Cohen,  who  for  14  years  has  served  as  a 
home  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant 
rehabilitation  worker  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital, 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania.  This  post  has  been  newly 
created  for  the  rehabilitation  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  have  been  blinded  in  the  present 
war. 

The  New  Y or\  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
first  prize  in  the  short  story  contest  sponsored  an¬ 
nually  by  The  Searchlight,  braille  magazine  for 
blind  children  published  by  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  was  won  this  year  by  Tina 
Lou  Daniels,  sixteen-year-old  student  at  the  Utah 
School,  with  her  story  entitled  “Uncle  Sam  Goes 
Calling.”  The  jury  responsible  for  the  granting  of 
the  award  to  Miss  Daniels  was  composed  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley,  May  Lamberton  Becker,  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  John  Kieran,  and  Bellamy  Partridge.  Activities 
at  The  New  York  Association  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  months  included  a  rare  coin  exhibit  entitled 
“Moneys  of  the  World.” 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  its  fifteenth  branch, 
the  Delaware  County  Branch,  with  activities  cen¬ 
tered  in  Chester.  The  Association  gives  credit  for 
the  development  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Delaware 
County  to  the  point  where  it  warranted  branch 
status,  to  Arthur  E.  Copeland,  of  Chester.  It  was 
Mr.  Copeland,  himself  blind,  who,  after  the  WPA 
Home  Teaching  Project  was  abandoned  some  months 
ago,  enlisted  the  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
Chester  Lions  Club  in  the  establishment  of  a  center 
for  instruction  and  employment  of  blind  adults  in 
Chester.  The  expansion  of  the  work,  which  was 
destined  eventually  to  cover  the  whole  County  of 
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Delaware,  made  necessary  the  broader  sponsorship 
which  it  now  enjoys.  Mr.  Copeland  is  executive 
director  of  the  new  branch,  the  work  of  which  will 
be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  support  of  the 
Chester  and  other  Lions  Clubs  of  the  county. 

Pennsylvania:  Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associatio n  for  the  Blind — As  the  result  of  a 
survey  made  of  plants  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  a 
year  ago  by  J.  B.  Mohler,  superintendent  of  the 
Venango  County  Branch,  five  sightless  workers  and 
one  supervisor  have  been  placed  at  the  Oil  City 
Glass  Bottle  Company.  The  workers  are  engaged  in 
capping  bottles  and  putting  together  fillers  or  com¬ 
partments  for  boxes  in  which  the  bottles  are  shipped. 

Per\ins  Institution — Miss  Mary  B.  Knowlton  this 
year  completed  her  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Manual  Training  Department  at  Perkins. 
In  recognition  of  her  half-century  of  service  she  was 
recently  presented  with  a  radio  by  the  staff  and 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  Miss  Mattie  M.  Burnell, 
who  has  been  associated  with  Perkins  for  the  past 
seventeen  years,  was  married  on  May  29  to  Charles 
R.  Carter.  Mrs.  Carter  will  continue  her  duties  at 
the  Institution  through  another  year.  The  June  issue 
of  The  Lantern  lists  the  names  of  44  former  students 
of  the  School  who  are  now  engaged  in  defense  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind — New  teachers 
on  the  staff  of  the  South  Dakota  School  this  fall 
include:  Bertrand  Orcutt,  of  Valley  City,  North 
Dakota,  who  will  be  in  the  high  school  department; 
William  Warder,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  will 
teach  music,  science,  and  mathematics;  and  Miss 
Mary  Schuster,  intermediate  teacher. 

Utah:  Department  of  Public  Instruction — A  four 
weeks’  training  conference  for  home  teachers  and 
other  staff  members  was  held  at  the  Utah  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  during  June.  Refresher 
courses  were  given  in  knitting,  weaving,  basketry, 
and  the  teaching  of  braille.  Dr.  David  W.  Hender¬ 
son,  ophthalmologist,  and  a  member  of  the  Board, 
presented  an  eighteen-lecture  course  in  eye  anatomy 
and  pathology.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
prepare  the  home  teachers  for  certification  under 
the  A.A.W.B.  The  sessions  were  under  the  direction 
of  Murray  B.  Allen,  state  supervisor. 
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COMMITTEE  INAUGURATES  STUDY 

A  joint  committee  for  the  Study  of  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Children  with  Severe  Visual  Handi¬ 
caps  has  been  formed  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  inaug¬ 
urate  and  conduct  studies  of  the  needs  of  and 
provisions  for  severely  visually  handicapped 
children  in  several  states.  The  studies  will 
cover  two  main  areas,  one  dealing  with  the 
child  and  his  needs  in  eye  care  and  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  adjustment,  and  the 
other  dealing  with  the  available  community 
resources  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is  expected 
that  recommendations  covering  both  areas 
will  be  formulated. 

Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  associate  in  Program 
and  Research  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  director  of  Educational  Research 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
have  initiated  sample  studies  in  the  states  of 
Maryland  and  Florida.  The  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  in  these  states,  as  well  as  other 
agencies  concerned,  show  great  interest  and 
are  actively  co-operating  in  this  project. 


william  h.  McCarthy  retires 

Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  past  ten  years,  leaves  the  work 
with  a  splendid  record  of  achievement.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  knowledge  of  work  for  the  blind 
and  his  experience  as  a  legislator,  he  was  able 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  State  Use  Bill  for 
the  Blind  and  to  further  the  development  of 
the  program  under  this  Act.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  legislation  was  an  Act  whereby 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  is  given  control 
over  those  soliciting  contributions  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
vigilant  and  courageous  in  his  approach  to 
the  problem  of  blind  beggars  and  performed 
a  real  community  service  by  eliminating  to  a 
large  extent  the  soliciting  of  alms  by  the  blind. 
He  developed  a  program  of  assistance  to  the 
blind  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
He  also  had  the  Division  participate  in  the 
program  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  and  he  not 
only  served  on  the  General  Committee  of 
Workshops  but  was  made,  and  still  is,  a 
director  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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A  CONSECRATED  LIFE 

NEIL  CROWLEY 

“He  touched  no  life  without  influencing  it 
and  he  influenced  no  life  except  for  good.” 


Forty  years  ago  when  the  writer  met  Liborio 
Delfino  it  was  the  beginning  of  nearly  twenty 
years  of  friendship  and  close  association  in 
what  was  to  become  his  lifework,  a  work  so 
well  done  and  with  such  magnificent  results 
as  to  be  his  monument  today.  This  association 
was  altogether  a  delight,  and  because  of  the 
many  years  spent  together,  there  were  per¬ 
haps  few  of  his  many  friends  and  co-workers 
who  enjoyed  his  confidence  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  or  had  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
real  character,  his  humanity,  and  his  unusual 
philosophy  of  life.  His  enthusiasm,  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  magnetic  personality,  and  his  ever 
increasing  search  for  knowledge  were  most 
remarkable  and  were  constant  sources  of 
inspiration. 

Neil  Crowley  was  for  many  years  prefect  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  act¬ 
ing  as  steward,  bookkeeper,  and  purchasing  agent.  It  was 
here  that  his  long  and  happy  association  with  Mr.  Del¬ 
fino  began. 


We  were  practically  of  the  same  age.  Both 
had  been  farmer  boys  and  both  had  had  our 
turn  at  raising,  tending,  and  shearing  sheep, 
though  our  fields  were  far  apart,  his  on  the 
mountain  slopes  of  his  native  Italy,  and  mine 
in  central  New  England,  where  they  say  the 
sheep  had  to  have  sharper  noses  in  order  to 
get  the  grass  between  the  rocks.  Our  com¬ 
parisons  of  boyhood  days  were  always  of  in¬ 
terest  and  often  amusing.  Evenings  on  end 
when  discussions  of  our  work  together  would 
be  over,  the  real  Delfino  would  be  revealed. 
Then  he  would  talk  far  into  the  night  of  his 
boyhood  days  in  Italy;  of  the  many  experi¬ 
ences  with  his  flock  of  sheep  and  goats;  how 
with  his  faithful  dog  he  would  take  them  into 
the  hills  for  days  at  a  time,  carrying  along 
food  for  the  dog  and  himself.  At  night  he 
would  lie  on  his  back,  looking  up  at  the  stars, 
with  thoughts  only  of  the  wonderful  country 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  longed 
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to  be  in — America.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  some  day  in  some  way  or  other  he  would 
realize  his  dream;  he  would  find  a  way  to 
get  there,  to  see,  and  to  be  a  part  of,  the  land 
that  held  out  so  much  to  everyone  fortunate 
enough  to  step  upon  its  shores. 

Little  did  he  know  then  what  frightful 
tragedy  would  come  to  him  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  “land  of  his  dreams,”  one  that  would  de¬ 
prive  him  for  life  of  the  blessings  of  sight,  a 
misfortune  however,  which  in  after  years 
proved  to  be  the  steppingstone  to  a  life  of  rare 
opportunity  and  usefulness  in  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  others  similarly  afflicted.  The  results 
of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  are  too  well  known 
and  too  permanently  recorded  to  need  re¬ 
telling. 

To  me  he  exemplified  the  many-sided  man; 
his  sense  of  humor  was  always  keen,  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  cheering  others  seemed  without 
limit,  and  yet  I  have  seen  him  temporarily  de¬ 
pressed  and  discouraged,  because  of  a  feeling 
he  was  not  doing  as  much  as  he  should  for 
others.  “So  much  to  do,  so  little  done,”  he 
would  say.  Rugged  in  both  mind  and  body, 
with  a  strong  voice,  sometimes  interpreted  as 
indicating  severity,  he  yet  had  the  heart  of  a 
child  and  was  never  happier  than  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  children  asking  him  questions 
and  listening  to  his  stories.  He  claimed  chil¬ 
dren  were  the  best  listeners.  I  think  few  peo¬ 
ple  fully  appreciated  the  real  tenderness  in 
this  man’s  soul,  through  which  the  tides  of 
Divinity  must  have  played.  He  loved  the  out- 
of-doors  and  liked  to  walk  afield  to  think,  and 
to  have  the  surrounding  country  described, 
often  comparing  it  with  that  around  his  boy¬ 
hood  home.  Homesick  at  times,  he  would 
tell  of  a  longing  for  another  glimpse  of  his 
native  hills  with  the  olives  ripening  in  the  sun 
and  the  slopes  blue  and  red  with  luscious 
grapes. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  work  together  when 
we  were  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  having  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  enrolled  in  the  school 


at  Overbrook,  his  experiences  in  the  field,  as 
related  by  him  on  his  return,  were  not  only 
amusing,  but  revealed  a  side  of  his  nature  that 
perhaps  could  have  been  brought  out  in  no 
other  way.  This  canvass  made  during  the 
period  1903-1909  when  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  was  unknown,  was  a  tremendous  under¬ 
taking,  and  one  so  formidable  as  to  cause  one 
with  sight  to  hesitate  to  undertake  alone. 
Without  fear  or  misgiving  of  any  kind  he 
went  into  strange  territory,  city,  village,  and 
countryside  throughout  the  state,  an  “Am¬ 
bassador  of  Good  Will.”  There  were  many  of 
these  trips  that  would  keep  him  away  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  when  he  would  return  with 
a  history  of  each  case  visited,  written  in 
braille  during  his  evenings  in  the  field,  so  as 
to  lose  no  time  from  the  actual  investigation. 
Time  with  him  was  all  important.  Procrasti¬ 
nation  in  anything  was  unpardonable;  the 
“thief  of  time”  as  he  was  fond  of  quoting. 

On  his  return  he  would  remain  at  the 
school  long  enough  to  dictate  from  his  notes 
the  information  gathered  in  each  case  for  a 
permanent  office  record,  prepare  a  new  list, 
have  outlined  a  new  trip,  and  he  would  then 
again  be  off  in  another  direction.  Many  of 
his  reports  had  marginal  notes  of  pertinent 
interest,  as  well  as  references  to  difficult  or 
amusing  situations  encountered,  the  latter 
always  affording  him  much  pleasure  in  relat¬ 
ing.  On  some  of  these  extended  visits  he 
would  occasionally  run  short  of  names,  or 
supplies  and  expense  funds,  and  a  letter  would 
come  so  advising  the  writer,  whose  business 
it  was  to  keep  him  supplied,  and  any  delay  in 
reply  would  bring  a  second  letter  which  one 
could  not  ignore,  inquiring  “What’s  wrong 
down  there?”  “Why  the  delay?”  “Can’t  un¬ 
derstand  this  lethargy.”  “I  have  to  eat.”  “I 
have  to  travel”;  and  “I  am  losing  time.” 
“Hurry,  hurry!”  He  would  brook  no  delay. 

On  many  of  his  visits  to  the  home  of  a  boy 
or  girl  who  should  be  in  school,  he  would  be 
met  by  having  the  door  slammed  in  his  face 
by  those  who  mistook  him  for  some  itinerant 
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peddler.  Most  people  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  left  immediately,  but  to 
a  Delfino  this  was  an  invitation  to  remain; 
and  remain  he  would  until  the  door  was  again 
opened,  this  time  sliding  his  foot  quietly  in 
just  far  enough  to  prevent  a  second  closing. 
This  always  resulted  in  a  prolonged  visit  and 
the  securing  of  the  necessary  information; 
characteristic  Delfino  perseverance.  In  such 
instances  he  would  invariably  leave  a  poten¬ 
tial  pupil  in  that  home,  having  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  family  who  were  made  happy 
in  the  thought  that  their  child  would  be  able 
to  go  to  school  like  other  children. 

Going  into  a  territory  for  the  first  time  he 
would  inquire  where  he  might  obtain  board 
and  lodging  during  his  canvass  and  make  that 
his  headquarters,  complete  the  territory,  and 
move  on  to  another  location,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  he  covered  the  entire  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  greater  part  of  Delaware,  and  most 
of  New  Jersey,  visiting  some  six  thousand 
homes,  with  the  result  that  the  school  at  Over¬ 
brook  was  soon  filled  to  capacity,  and  many  a 
family  made  happier  through  his  efforts  and 
devotion.  It  was  not  easy,  but  to  him  it  was 
a  joy.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  recall  all  of 
the  comic  incidents  occurring  in  this  work, 
for  it  would  clearly  show  his  depth  of  humor 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  even 
tho’  ofttimes  he  himself  had  been  the  victim; 
but  with  the  lapse  of  years  this  would  be 
difficult  as  memory  often  fails;  most  of  these 
have  been  related  in  tributes  by  others  more 
competent. 

In  one  small  town  upstate  where  he  needed 
a  horse  and  buggy  to  go  into  the  country,  he 
found  his  way  to  a  livery  stable  and  poking  in 
with  his  cane  called  out,  “Is  there  any  one 
here?”  From  far  in  the  rear,  in  a  most  un¬ 
welcome  tone,  a  voice  called  back  abruptly, 
“What  do  you  want?”  Sensitive  to  tones  and 
voice  inflections,  Liborio  rather  sharply  re¬ 
plied,  “What  does  any  one  want  in  a  livery 
stable?  I  want  a  horse  and  buggy.”  The  livery 
man  sensing  a  customer  came  forward  and 


said,  “I  thought  you  were  selling  something,” 
to  which  Liborio  quickly  replied,  “I  am  not 
selling  anything,  I  am  giving  away  education 
for  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  help  for  old 
people — do  you  know  any  around  here?”  The 
man  then  said,  “You  don’t  see;  you  can’t 
drive.”  “No,”  said  Delfino,  “perhaps  not,  but 
I  can  ride  with  someone  who  can.  Don’t  you 
have  a  boy  who  can  drive  me  around  the 
country?”  He  went  away  with  a  horse,  a 
buggy,  and  a  driver. 

Returning  from  some  of  his  extensive  trips 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  he  would  en¬ 
joy  a  few  days  of  relaxation  at  the  school, 
finding  rest  and  comfort  in  the  shaded  walks 
and  going  into  the  beautiful  gardens  where 
he  would  ask  about  the  different  flowers, 
gently  “calipering”  them  with  his  sensitive 
fingers  to  determine  their  size.  In  his  class¬ 
room  during  the  winter  months  he  always 
wanted  window  boxes  filled  with  flowers 
which  he  tended  with  infinite  care  and  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  saying  their  pres¬ 
ence  gave  life  and  cheer  to  the  room.  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  chil¬ 
dren  how  fortunate  they  were  to  have  such 
a  beautiful  and  wholesome  place  to  go  to 
school,  a  place  especially  created  and  designed 
for  their  benefit  and  comfort.  It  had  meant  so 
much  to  him;  so  appreciative  was  he  of  what 
the  school  had  done  for  him  that  he  would 
often  say  he  could  never  repay  the  debt  he 
owed  for  his  training.  He  felt  the  same  way 
about  the  hospital  which  nursed  him  back  to 
life  and  health  following  the  frightful  acci¬ 
dent  which  destroyed  his  sight  and  robbed 
him  of  his  right  arm.  In  his  will  he  remem¬ 
bered  both  handsomely. 

Regarding  books,  his  tastes  in  reading  were 
varied,  embracing  essays  and  poetry,  history,, 
drama,  and  biographies.  I  recall  reading  to 
him  Macaulay’s  Essays,  Joseph  Conrad,  and 
Heinrich  Heine.  Emerson  was  a  favorite  who 
held  for  him  a  very  special  appeal.  He  liked, 
too,  Joaquin  Miller’s  “Sail  on — Sail  on  and 
on.”  Henley’s  “Invictus,”  and  Grey’s  “Elegy’1’ 
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were  also  favorites.  Fond  of  Shakespeare,  he 
often  quoted  from  his  plays,  especially  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Through  keen  ob¬ 
servation  and  extensive  reading  (no  “best 
sellers”)  he  had  acquired  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  he  marshalled  his  facts  with 
singular  aptness  and  was  always  ready  in 
conversation  or  debate. 

When  our  younger  boy  was  to  be  baptized 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  us  a  favor  and 
honor,  and  he  said,  “Of  course,  what  it  is?” 
“How  about  being  godfather  to  the  boy?” 
“That  means,”  he  said,  “that  I  have  to  sup¬ 
port  him  if  you  fail,  doesn’t  it?”  I  told  him 
that  was  about  what  it  meant,  and  he  replied, 
“All  right,  I  shall  be  glad  to,  and  the  honor 
will  be  mine.”  Twenty  years  later  in  his  will 
was  a  generous  item  for  his  godchild. 

He  was  a  rare  combination  of  strength  and 
tenderness,  accomplishment  and  self-efface¬ 
ment.  A  soul  of  great  power  that  knew  no 
fetters,  a  clear  thinker.  In  a  world  of  mount¬ 
ing  complexity  he  was  not  confused.  His 
mind  was  original,  creative,  incessantly  ac¬ 
tive,  and  I  think  much  of  his  strength  and  in¬ 
fluence  came  from  the  depths  of  his  moral 
convictions.  In  his  struggle  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice  he  was  sleepless  and  untiring, 
while  his  philanthropy  responded  to  every  call 
of  humanity.  If  men  ever  touch  fingers  with 
the  Infinite,  if  the  Almighty  ever  speaks  to 
mortals,  as  alleged  in  Holy  Writ,  then  Liborio 
Delfino  was  one  such  man. 

I  recall  with  what  serious  thought  over  a 
long  period  of  time  he  weighed  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  marrying,  often  discussing  it  with  me 
and  asking  my  advice.  He  felt  the  need  of  a 
sympathetic  helper,  one  who  would  counsel 
and  advise  and  be  with  him  constantly  in  his 
work,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
marriage  would  be  the  best  solution,  but  hesi¬ 
tated  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  and  with  a  particular  fear  of  unfairly 
placing  a  burden  on  another.  He  did  marry, 
however,  and  the  relationship  proved  to  be 


a  most  beneficial  and  unusually  happy  one. 

Never  shall  I  forget  meeting  him  shortly 
after  his  wife  had  died — the  most  grief- 
stricken  person  I  have  ever  seen.  Trembling 
from  head  to  foot  he  held  my  hand  firmly 
for  a  long  time,  unable  to  speak.  I  had  to 
leave  him  with  but  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  and 
a  word  of  sympathy  which  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  hear.  This  loss  doubtless  hastened  his 
end.  The  loneliness  he  felt  was  too  great  even 
for  his  stout  heart. 

No  investment  of  record  ever  bore  such 
magnificent  returns  as  did  the  training  of  this 
shepherd  boy.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he 
devoted  his  life,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
dynamic  force  with  which  that  life  was  so 
abundantly  endowed,  to  the  alleviation,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  of  the  afflicted  and  the  needy. 
His  patience  and  perseverance,  his  sublime 
faith,  and  his  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  the 
blinded,  as  well  as  his  refusal  to  admit  failure 
in  anyone,  were  all  epitomized  in  him  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  If  he  was  a  beacon  for 
the  blind,  he  was  no  less  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him.  The  history  of  Overbrook, 
with  all  its  glory,  its  illustrious  creator,  its 
outstanding  achievements,  and  its  long  list  of 
devoted  teachers,  could  never  be  written  with¬ 
out  the  name  of  this  radiant  soul. 

Liborio  Delfino,  sometimes  I  think  we  only 
thought  we  knew  you  and  your  sterling  quali¬ 
ties.  Did  we  really  guess  your  greatness  until 
you  were  beyond  the  reach  of  praise?  You 
left  a  legacy  of  love  and  loyalty  to  those  you 
could  not  see.  Our  hearts  are  with  you  still, 
and  on  the  tablets  of  love  and  memory  we 
have  graved  your  name. 

Were  everyone  for  whom  you  did  some 
loving  service  to  bring  a  bloom  to  your  grave, 
you  would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness 
of  flowers.  And  so  “Hail  and  farewell — until 
we  meet  again.”  When  you  passed  out  of  this 
life  to  a  better  one,  God  must  have  turned  to 
Gabriel  and  with  pardonable  pride  said, 
“Here  comes  a  man.” 
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Introduction 

Once  again  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
fine  co-operation  of  the  school  administrators 
and  ophthalmologists  who  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  records  of  eye  examinations  to  make  these 
studies  possible. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  undertook  the  first  of  its 
series  of  studies  of  eye  conditions  among  pu¬ 
pils  of  residential  schools  and  day  classes  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
ninth  published  summary  of  such  data.  Each 
year  additional  schools  have  been  added.  The 
increment  in  1941-42  is  two  state  schools  and 
the  braille  classes  of  three  cities,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  this  addition  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  omission  of  two  state  schools  (Kansas 
and  Texas)  which  were  temporarily  unable  to 
supply  eye  examination  records  due  to  their 
inability  to  secure  the  necessary  ophthalmo- 
logical  service. 

The  report  for  1941-42  covers  4604  pupils 
receiving  braille  instruction  in  44  residential 
schools  and  9  city  school  systems.  This  repre¬ 
sents  76  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all 
such  schools  in  the  country,  and  includes  chil- 
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dren  from  39  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  but  there  is  full  100  per  cent  coverage  of 
braille  students  in  only  27  states.1 

Findings  of  the  1941-42  study 

A  check  on  the  completeness  of  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  is  provided  by  the  un¬ 
known  and  not  reported  items  in  each  table. 
As  in  previous  reports,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  most  serious  gap  in  information  is  shown 
in  the  figures  on  etiology,  in  which  9.6  per 
cent  are  classified  either  as  “not  specified”  or 
as  “undetermined  by  physician”  and  39.7  per 
cent  as  “prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified.” 
It  would  seem  that  the  last  group  of  cases  in 
particular  should  be  made  the  object  of  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  by  the  schools.  With  the 
increasing  emphasis  which  public  health  au¬ 
thorities  are  placing  on  congenital  defects,  on 
maternity  and  infancy  programs,  and  on  the 


1  The  following  schools  have  been  included  in  the 
Committee’s  publications  for  one  or  more  years  but  have 
since  dropped  out:  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind;  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind;  Texas  School  for  the  Blind;  Virginia  State  School 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children. 

The  following  have  never  been  included:  Arizona  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  Blind;  Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind;  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind;  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind;  St.  Joseph’s  School 
for  the  Blind,  New  Jersey;  North  Dakota  State  School  for 
the  Blind;  Oklahoma  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Orphans;  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pennsylvania;  St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 
Youths;  Braille  Classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Long 
Beach  (California),  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Battle  Creek, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Cloud  (Minnesota),  Buffalo,  New  York 
City,  and  Cincinnati. 
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Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1941-42 


name  of  School 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TOTAL  MALES  FEMALES 


All  Schools — Total . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Illinois) . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind . 

Orleans  Parish  School  Board,  Braille  Classes  (Louisiana) . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Michigan) . 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Michigan) . 

Jackson  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Michigan) . 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School* . 

The  Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  (Mississippi) . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

New  Jersey  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  (New  York) . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  White  De¬ 
partment  . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Colored 

Department . : . 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Ohio) . 

Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Ohio) . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind*. . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colored  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind* . 


4,604 

174 

50 
92 
21 

139 

53 
57 

73 
31 
24 

203 

54 
164 

74 
46 

5 

78 

23 

271 

134 

51 
12 

3 

72 

27 
136 

28 
85 
51 

194 

149 

44 

193 

111 

232 

40 

21 

134 

42 

243 

168 

68 

36 

44 

113 


2,606 

104 

28 

56 

11 

65 

34 

32 
41 
18 
15 

124 

33 
89 
37 

30 
2 

37 

14 

148 

76 

27 

4 

1 

41 

18 

75 

18 

54 

31 
102 

79 

26 

111 

69 

128 

26 

9 

63 

18 

133 

107 

48 

25 

23 

68 


1,998 

70 

22 

36 
10 

74 

19 
25 
32 

13 
9 

79 

21 

75 

37 
16 

3 

41 
9 

123 

58 

24 

8 

2 

31 

9 

61 

10 

31 

20 
92 

70 
18 

82 

42 
104 

14 
12 

71 
24 

110 

61 

20 

11 

21 

45 


*  Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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Name  of  School 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TOTAL  MALES  FEMALES 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department .  44  25  19 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind .  39  23  16 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind* .  79  41  38 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind .  72  37  35 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind .  115  69  46 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind .  20  15  5 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind .  164  92  72 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  (Wisconsin) .  8  6  2 


#Does  not  include  sight-saving  class  pupils. 


venereal  diseases,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
records  now  on  file  in  local  health  offices  con¬ 
tain  information  regarding  the  family  and 
case  histories  of  this  group.  If  not,  the  local 
public  health  nurse  could  probably  aid  in 
securing  it.  Where  schools  do  not  have  per¬ 
sonnel  competent  to  handle  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  other  problems  involving  case  work, 
they  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  child 
welfare  agencies.  Also,  in  many  instances  the 
files  of  the  school  for  the  blind  or  of  public 
assistance  will  contain  case  records  of  relatives 
in  the  same  or  previous  generations.  If  such 
sources  of  information  were  routinely  tapped, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  new  pupils,  the  examin¬ 
ing  ophthalmologist  would  feel  less  hesitant 
about  designating  those  cases  which  are  due  to 
heredity  or  prenatal  syphilis. 

In  the  schools  for  the  blind  covered  in  this 
study  56.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  male  and 
43.5  per  cent  female,  whereas  in  the  general 
population  in  the  age  group  5  to  19  years  the 
proportions  are  50.5  per  cent  male  and  49.5 
per  cent  female,  which  would  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  either  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  blindness 
among  boys  or  a  greater  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  boy. 

From  Tables  Ilia  and  Illb  we  note  that  the 
percentage  of  cases  falling  in  vision  groups 
20  and  21  (i.e.,  better  than  20/200  vision)  is 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  previous  school 
year.  Some  schools,  notably  Michigan,  New 
Mexico,  and  New  York  State  schools  for  the 


blind,  have  made  some  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  such  cases,  but  our  two 
new  units  (California  and  Washington  State 
schools)  have  high  rates,  and  some  of  the 
others,  including  Perkins  and  Ohio,  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  turn  up  with  more,  rather  than 
less,  children  in  these  categories.  Last  year  we 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  study  of  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  and  possible  solutions  of  this 
problem.  Now  we  can  report  that  another 
committee2  is  already  at  work  on  studies  in 
a  few  states,  in  co-operation  with  the  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  the  blind  and  other  interested 
agencies.  In  the  meantime,  school  superinten¬ 
dents  who  are  not  now  doing  so,  are  urged 
to  ascertain  whether  arrangements  for  more 
suitable  educational  placement  elsewhere  are 
not  possible  before  accepting  new  students 
with  too  much  vision  for  education  as  blind. 

Comparison  of  this  report  with 
previous  year 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  report  for 
the  year  1940-41.  If  the  percentages  of  the  two 
reports  are  compared  item  by  item  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  few  are  absolutely  identical  and 
that,  where  changes  have  occurred,  with  few 
exceptions  the  variations  amount  to  0.5  per 

2  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Problems  of  Children 
With  Severe  Visual  Handicaps,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  See  October 
Outlook.,  p.  240. 
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cent  or  less  of  the  total  cases.  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  statement?  In  the  first 
place,  it  provides  evidence  that,  because  of  the 
size  and  representative  nature  of  the  groups 
studied  from  year  to  year,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  present  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  eye  affections,  their 
causes  and  their  effects  (in  terms  of  amount 
of  vision  lost)  for  the  children  receiving 
braille  instruction  in  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  been  or  can  be  determined 
by  the  ophthalmological  services  available  at 
the  present  time.  This  gives  us  a  scale  by 
which  we  may  measure  some  of  the  problems 
which  face  us  now  and  which  could  be  used 
later  to  check  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  solving  those  problems. 

But  there  is  a  second  point  of  view  from 
which  this  comparison  of  the  data  from  year 
to  year  must  be  considered.  The  high  degree 
of  agreement  in  the  percentages  year  after 
year  suggests  that  conditions  remain  quite 
static,  that  we  are  in  fact  making  little  or  no 
progress.  This  is  a  very  disturbing  situation 
and  one  which  deserves  attention.  As  a  be¬ 
ginning,  the  available  data  are  being  sub¬ 


jected  to  an  intensive  statistical  analysis  to 
determine  whether  the  situation  is  quite  as 
static  as  it  would  appear  to  be.  This  analysis 
has  not  yet  been  completed  but  we  are  able 
to  report  at  this  time  that  the  true  situation  is 
masked  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  our  data. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  chief  factors  may  be 
of  interest. 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  we  reduce  our 
figures  to  percentages,  which,  while  they  are 
valuable  in  showing  distribution  as  of  any  one 
year,  will  not  indicate  trends,  because  per¬ 
centages  must  always  add  up  to  100,  which 
means  that  an  actual  decrease  in  one  item  will 
automatically  make  an  apparent  increase  in 
all  of  the  other  items  in  the  group,  or  vice  versa. 
Of  course  we  realized  long  ago  that  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  compute  the  rate 
per  100,000  of  the  general  population  in  the 
appropriate  age  group.  However,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  computing  accurate  prevalence  rates 
was  extremely  limited  in  the  early  years  and 
still  is  somewhat  limited  because  of  omission 
from  our  figures  of  unit  groups  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  several  states  and  the  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  blind  children  in  out-of-state  schools;  (e.g., 


TABLE  III  a.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING:  SCHOOL  YEAR— 1941-42 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 


All  Schools — Total .  4,604  100.0 

Group  10  (Absolute  blindness) .  946  20.5 

Group  11  (Light  perception  (and/or  projection)  only) .  746  16.2 

Group  12  (Motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  but  not  including 

5/200) .  785  17.1 

Group  13  (5/200  up  to  but  not  including  10/200) .  547  '  11.9 

Group  14  (10/200  up  to  but  not  including  20/200) .  527  11.5 

Group  15  (20/200) .  496  10.8 

Better  than  20/200,  with  peripheral  limitation  indicated: 

Group  16  (Peripheral  field  20°  or  less) .  2  f 

Group  17  (Peripheral  field  greater  than  20°) .  1  f 

Group  18  (Peripheral  field  limitation,  amount  not  known) .  1  f 

Group  20  (Better  than  20/200  up  to  and  including  20/70  with  no  peripheral 

limitation  indicated) .  332  7.2 

Group  21  (Better  than  20/70  with  no  peripheral  limitation  indicated) .  150  3.3 

Group  99  (Vision  not  reported) .  71  1.5 


t  Less  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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cent  or  less  of  the  total  cases.  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  statement?  In  the  first 
place,  it  provides  evidence  that,  because  of  the 
size  and  representative  nature  of  the  groups 
studied  from  year  to  year,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  present  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  eye  affections,  their 
causes  and  their  effects  (in  terms  of  amount 
of  vision  lost)  for  the  children  receiving 
braille  instruction  in  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  been  or  can  be  determined 
by  the  ophthalmological  services  available  at 
the  present  time.  This  gives  us  a  scale  by 
which  we  may  measure  some  of  the  problems 
which  face  us  now  and  which  could  be  used 
later  to  check  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  solving  those  problems. 

But  there  is  a  second  point  of  view  from 
which  this  comparison  of  the  data  from  year 
to  year  must  be  considered.  The  high  degree 
of  agreement  in  the  percentages  year  after 
year  suggests  that  conditions  remain  quite 
static,  that  we  are  in  fact  making  little  or  no 
progress.  This  is  a  very  disturbing  situation 
and  one  which  deserves  attention.  As  a  be¬ 
ginning,  the  available  data  are  being  sub¬ 


jected  to  an  intensive  statistical  analysis  to 
determine  whether  the  situation  is  quite  as 
static  as  it  would  appear  to  be.  This  analysis 
has  not  yet  been  completed  but  we  are  able 
to  report  at  this  time  that  the  true  situation  is 
masked  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  our  data. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  chief  factors  may  be 
of  interest. 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  we  reduce  our 
figures  to  percentages,  which,  while  they  are 
valuable  in  showing  distribution  as  of  any  one 
year,  will  not  indicate  trends,  because  per¬ 
centages  must  always  add  up  to  100,  which 
means  that  an  actual  decrease  in  one  item  will 
automatically  make  an  apparent  increase  in 
all  of  the  other  items  in  the  group,  or  vice  versa. 
Of  course  we  realized  long  ago  that  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  compute  the  rate 
per  100,000  of  the  general  population  in  the 
appropriate  age  group.  However,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  computing  accurate  prevalence  rates 
was  extremely  limited  in  the  early  years  and 
still  is  somewhat  limited  because  of  omission 
from  our  figures  of  unit  groups  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  several  states  and  the  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  blind  children  in  out-of-state  schools;  (e.g., 


TABLE  III  a.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING:  SCHOOL  YEAR— 1941-42 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 


All  Schools — Total .  4,604  100.0 

Group  10  (Absolute  blindness) .  946  20.5 

Group  11  (Light  perception  (and/or  projection)  only) .  746  16.2 

Group  12  (Motion  perception  and  form  perception  up  to  but  not  including 

5/200) .  785  17.1 

Group  13  (5/200  up  to  but  not  including  10/200) .  547  '  11.9 

Group  14  (10/200  up  to  but  not  including  20/200) .  527  11.5 

Group  15  (20/200) .  496  10.8 

Better  than  20/200,  with  peripheral  limitation  indicated: 

Group  16  (Peripheral  field  20°  or  less) .  2  f 

Group  17  (Peripheral  field  greater  than  20°) .  1  f 

Group  18  (Peripheral  field  limitation,  amount  not  known) .  1  f 

Group  20  (Better  than  20/200  up  to  and  including  20/70  with  no  peripheral 

limitation  indicated) .  332  7.2 

Group  21  (Better  than  20/70  with  no  peripheral  limitation  indicated) .  150  3.3 

Group  99  (Vision  not  reported) .  71  1.5 


t  Less  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


TABLE  II.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  DAY  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— SCHOOL  YEAR  1941-42. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 
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we  will  continue  to  have  incomplete  coverage 
for  New  York  State  until  the  group  in  New 
York  City  are  included,  and  even  then  data 
for  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  must  be  adjusted  for 
out-of-state  and  out-of-country  pupils).  For 
this  reason  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind  urges  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
a  drive  for  100  per  cent  coverage  of  all  units. 

Another  factor  which  it  is  believed  may 
affect  our  trend  figures  (as  it  does  the  per¬ 
centages  for  any  given  year)  is  the  continued 
inclusion  in  the  enrollment  of  most  schools  of 
children  with  too  much  vision  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  blind.  Although  adjustment  can  be  made 
to  eliminate  these  from  the  special  statistical 
analyses  now  under  way,  there  are  other  and 
more  cogent  reasons  for  giving  consideration 


to  elimination  of  this  group  from  schools 
which  are  poorly  equipped  to  meet  their  edu¬ 
cational,  vocational,  and  psychological  needs. 

Still  another  factor  which  affects  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  our  annual  tabulations  as  a  means 
of  showing  trends  in  the  rate  of  blindness 
from  various  causes  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
school  enrollment  is  included  instead  of  the 
new  admissions  only.  For  example  the  1941-42 
total  of  4604  includes  only  639,  or  less  than  14 
per  cent,  new  admissions.  Hence,  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  reduction  in  the  rate  of  blindness  from 
any  cause  may  appear  significant  in  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  new  cases  but  scarcely  noticeable  in  a 
tabulation  covering  total  enrollment. 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  present 
data  on  our  special  analysis  at  this  time,  pre¬ 
liminary  rates,  computed  for  a  limited  group 
of  states  for  which  data  have  been  available 


TABLE  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  SCHOOL  YEAR  1941-42 


AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (a) 

NO.  OF 

PUPILS 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

All  ages — Total . 

4,604 

100.0 

Under  5  years . 

13 

0.3 

5  to  9  years . 

727 

15.8 

10  to  14  years . 

1,744 

37.9 

15  to  19  years . 

1,694 

36.8 

20  years  and  over . 

410 

8.9 

Age  not  reported . 

16 

0.3 

(a)  As  of  December  31,  1941. 

TABLE  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 

SCHOOL 

YEAR— 1941-42 

PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

All  ages — Total . 

4,604 

100.0 

Under  5  years . 

3,513 

76.3 

Before  birth . 

...  2,102 

45.7 

During  birth  to  but  not  including  1  year . 

856 

18.5 

1  year  to  but  not  including  5  years . 

555 

12.0 

5  to  9  years . .* . 

510 

11.1 

10  to  14  years . 

236 

5.1 

15  to  19  years . 

51 

1.1 

20  years  and  over . 

7 

0.2 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported . 

137 

3.0 

Not  blind . 

150 

3.3 
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since  1933-34,  indicate  a  downward  trend  in 
the  total  of  new  cases  admitted  in  these  states 
over  a  period  of  eight  years.  This  appears  to 
be  due  entirely  to  decreases  in  cases  result¬ 
ing  from  communicable  diseases  and  from 
trauma.  This  is  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  in  the  application  of  safety  measures,  and 
the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  upon  these 
two  groups  of  causes  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  educational  program.  That  no  simi¬ 
lar  trend  is  noted  in  the  cases  of  prenatal 
origin  (including  heredity)  may  be  due  in 
part  to  fundamental  limitations  in  our  in¬ 
formation  on  the  etiology  of  this  large  group 
of  cases  (40  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  are  now 
classified  as  “prenatal  origin,  cause  not  speci¬ 
fied”)  and  in  part  to  ignorance  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  prospective  parents  who  fail  to 
seek  medical  guidance  on  problems  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  of  health  supervision  of  the  mother 
during  the  preconceptual  and  early  prenatal 
period,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  next  generation. 

Factors  in  prevention  of  blindness 
among  children 

As  mentioned  above,  the  data  on  causes  of 
blindness  presented  in  this  report  are  basically 
similar  to  those  of  previous  years.  They  do 
not  disclose  new  facts,  but  rather  confirm  in¬ 
formation  already  available  in  previous  re¬ 
ports  by  the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  until 
such  time  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  procedures  throughout  the 
country  are  completely  adequate,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  justified  in  emphasizing  again 
and  again  the  outstanding  causes  of  blindness 
among  children.  Although  most  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  suggested  in  the  following  statements  are 
applicable  to  prevention  of  blindness  in  any 
age  group,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
data  refer  to  causes  of  blindness  occurring 
from  the  prenatal  through  the  adolescent  ages 
and  should  not  therefore  be  assumed  to  repre¬ 


sent  the  distribution  by  cause  for  all  age 
groups. 

Of  the  known  causes  in  this  age  group,  the 
most  important  are  communicable  diseases, 
which  account  for  24  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  is  ample  proof  of  the  importance  of 
public  health  measures  aimed  at  control  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  syphilis,  and  menin¬ 
gitis  in  particular. 

Cases  in  which  heredity  is  known  or  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  the  causal  factor  amounted  to 
12.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  indicated  above, 
the  true  figure  is  believed  to  be  much  higher. 
A  program  that  would  provide  consultation 
service  to  affected  families  is  essential  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  but  this  should  be 
combined  with  more  provision  for  assembling 
the  necessary  family  records. 

One  case  in  13  (7.7  per  cent)  is  due  to 
trauma,  chiefly  in  “play  or  sport.”  Detailed 
analysis  of  these  cases  shows  that  sharp  or 
pointed  objects  are  the  chief  agents  involved; 
with  various  types  of  explosives  (including 
guns,  fireworks,  and  dynamite  caps)  second; 
and  blows  or  falls  third  on  the  list.  Obviously 
there  is  need  for  widespread  education  of 
parents  on  the  advantages  of  safe  play. 

Neoplasms,  chiefly  brain  tumors,  caused  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  blindness.  Early  medical  at¬ 
tention  in  such  cases  is  imperative  in  saving 
the  eyes  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  child. 

General  disease  accounted  for  only  1.4  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  this  is  the  true  total,  especially  in 
view  of  the  very  high  proportion  of  cases  of 
“prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified,”  and 
others  in  the  unknown  categories. 

Some  desirable  methods  of  filling  the  gaps 
in  our  information  on  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  suggested  above.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  necessarily 
involve  close  co-operation  among  the  agencies 
concerned.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  prevention  of  blindness  movement  that 
it  utilize  the  co-operative  efforts  of  many 
agencies  and  professional  groups. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED:  PART  II 

GEORGE  LAVOS 


Exemptions  Under  State  Regulation 

Control  of  industrial  homework  on  the  part 
of  several  states  antedated  nation-wide  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Federal  government.  Their  pur¬ 
poses  are,  in  addition  to  safeguarding  wage 
standards  and  eliminating  demoralizing  em¬ 
ployer  competition,  to  promote  public  health 
and  safety  by  securing  sanitary  conditions  of 
manufacture  and  by  improving  the  health  of 
workers.  Today,  control  over  homework  in 
widely  differing  degrees  exists  in  several 
states.4  The  steps  which  the  states  have  taken 
toward  control  include  absolute  prohibitions 
of  industrial  homework  in  certain  industries, 
virtual  prohibitions  in  others,  requiring  home¬ 
workers  to  secure  certificates  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  to  hold  permits. 

Prohibited  and  Limited  Homewor\ 

Limitations  on  industrial  homework  differ 
considerably  in  degree  from  state  to  state.  In 
some,  definite  prohibitions  on  homework  ex¬ 
ist;  in  others,  less  stringent  limitations  are  set, 
ranging  from  licensing  of  employers  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  places  of  manufacture. 

Several  states  prohibit,  or  are  empowered 
to  prohibit,  homework  in  industry  if  con¬ 
tinuation  of  homework  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers  or  con¬ 
sumers.  Table  II  outlines  these  public  health 
prohibitions.  No  exemptions  for  homework 

4  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dis¬ 

trict  of  Columbia. 


to  any  group  are  permitted  by  these  states 
because  such  exemptions  would  obviously  en¬ 
danger  public  health. 

While  the  prohibitions  outlined  in  Table  II 
deal  directly  with  the  health  of  the  consumer 
and  worker,  several  states  have  also  prohibited 
homework  because  of  low  wages,  demoraliz¬ 
ing  competition  with  factory  manufacture,  un¬ 
dermining  of  labor  standards,  and  other  similar 
economic  reasons.  Indirectly,  these  prohibitions 
affect  the  health  of  workers  and  even  the 
public  at  large;  however,  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  prohibitions  is  to  prevent  undermining 
labor  standards.  According  to  the  law  in  sev¬ 
eral  states,  if  the  administerinng  agency  finds 
that  industrial  homework  injures  the  health 
and  welfare  of  homeworkers  because  of  long 
hours  necessary  to  earn  the  comparatively  low 
wages,  or  if  the  agency  feels  that  existing 
labor  standards  or  competitive  standards  are 
menaced  by  the  work,  the  agency  then  has  the 
power  to  prohibit,  or  greatly  limit,  industrial 
homework.  In  Table  III  are  outlined  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prohibitions  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  manufacture  of  articles  within  the 
home. 

The  states  which  have  issued  prohibitions 
on  homework  as  indicated  in  the  Table  are, 
of  course,  empowered  to  do  so  by  state  law. 
Every  state  with  actual  prohibitions  in  force 
(except  Oregon5)  is  allowed  to  issue  ex- 


°By  personal  communication  Oregon  has  issued  two 
permits  to  gloveworkers  who,  because  of  physical  defects, 
could  not  adjust  to  factory  employment.  Other  permits 
are  not  issued. 
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TABLE  II.  ARTICLES  THE  PROCESSING  OF  WHICH  IN  THE  HOME  IS  PROHIBITED 
BY  STATE  BECAUSE  OF  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  REASONS 


ARTICLES  THE  MANUFACTURE  OR  PROCESSING  OF 
WHICH  IS  PROHIBITED  IN  THE  HOME 


STATES  WITH  SUCH  PROHIBITIONS 
IN  THEIR  STATUTES 


Articles  of  food  or  drink  . 

Articles  for  use  in  connection  with  serving  food 

or  drink  . 

Infants’  and  children’s  wearing  apparel . 

Toys  and  dolls  . 

Tobacco  . t . 

Drugs  and  poisons . 

Explosives,  fireworks,  etc . 


California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

California,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
California,  New  Jersey 

California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 

California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 


Articles  if  processing  exposes  workers  to  sub¬ 
stances  determined  hazardous  or  injurious  to 

health  . California,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 

vania,  Texas,  Wisconsin 

Dolls’  clothing  . New  Jersey,  New  York 

Rags,  tearing  or  sewing  of . Pennsylvania 

Any  other  article  if  such  homework  manu¬ 
facture  violates  a  state  labor  or  health  law  .  .  .  .West  Virginia 


eruptions.  These  exemptions  allow  the  ad¬ 
ministering  agency  to  issue  certificates  to 
physically  handicapped  who  cannot  adjust  to 
factory  employment  solely  because  of  their 
defects.  They  cannot  travel;  they  cannot  stand 
the  pace  of  factory  work.  The  wording  of  the 
exemptions  limits  the  certificates  to  those 
whose  defects  are  such  that  an  adjustment  to 
factory  employment  is  out  of  the  question.  Of 
the  states  empowered  to  prohibit  homework, 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  done  so,  only  New 
Jersey  is  authorized,  as  the  law  now  reads,  to 
issue  certificates  allowing  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  who  cannot  adjust  to  factory  employ¬ 
ment  to  be  given  homework  by  employers. 
While  the  New  York  State  law  does  not  grant 
the  administering  agency  specific  authority  to 
grant  certificates  to  handicapped  workers  in 
industries  in  which  homework  is  prohibited 
to  others,  yet  enough  general  authority  exists 
for  the  granting  to  enable  the  agency  to  do  so 
without  specific  machinery  in  the  law.  Such 


states  as  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  may  do  the  same  in  so  far 
as  the  issuance  of  certificates  does  not  injure 
the  public  health. 

Since  by  law  the  employer  cannot  give 
homework  to  a  person  who  does  not  hold  a 
certificate  from  the  administering  agency,  the 
exemptions  granting  certificates  to  the  handi¬ 
capped,  because  of  the  interference  of  their 
defects  with  adjustment  to  factory  work,  are 
needed  especially  in  industries  in  which 
homework  is  generally  prohibited.  The  means 
of  livelihood  for  handicapped  workers  is  thus 
not  endangered  except  in  so  far  as  employers 
will  not  bother,  because  of  the  costs  and 
trouble,0  to  secure  permits  to  issue  homework 


r>  In  Pennsylvania  several  problems  related  to  this  item 
seem  to  have  arisen.  In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  to  get  industrial  home¬ 
work  the  administering  agency  has  ruled  that  the  license 
fees  for  the  employer’s  permit  may  be  waived  in  instances 
in  which  employers  give  out  homework  solely  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  number  of  handicapped. 
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TABLE  III.  PROHIBITIONS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  BY  STATES  AND  EXEMP¬ 
TIONS  FOR  HANDICAPPEDa 

INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  HOMEWORK  EXEMPTIONS  TO  PROHIBITIONS 


STATES 

IS  PROHIBITED 

GRANTED  PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

California 

Garment  manufacture 

yes 

Connecticut 

All  industries b 

yes 

Massachusetts  d 

(c) 

no 

New  Jersey 

(c) 

yes 

New  York 

Men’s  and  boys’  outerwear 

Men’s  and  boys’  neckwear 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathers 
Gloves 

yes 

Oregon 

Manufacture  in  private  homes 

no 

Pennsylvania 

(°) 

no 

Rhode  Island 

Jewelry 

Apparel 

yes 

Texas® 

(c) 

no 

West  Virginia f 

(c) 

no 

aThis  Table  is  to  be  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  Table  II. 

b  General  distribution  of  homework  prohibited.  Homework  is  permissible  upon  issuance  of  special  permit  for  enu* 
merated  reasons  only. 

c Empowered  by  law  to  prohibit  industrial  homework  but  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  do  so. 
d  Exemptions  granted  only  to  handicapped  when  the  program  is  under  an  agency  incorporated  under  the  state  edu¬ 
cational  and  charity  law.  In  this  case  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  individual,  is  exempt  from  the  law. 

eLaw  is  primarily  health  conservation  in  nature.  Only  authorization  for  prohibition  lies  in  use  of  words  “industrial 
homework  injures  health  ^and  welfare  of  homeworker  or  of  general  public.” 

f  Law  is  limited  in  its  prohibitory  powers  to  violations  of  any  “labor  law  or  of  any  health  law  of  the  state.” 


just  to  the  handicapped  and  a  few  other  ex¬ 
empt  groups. 

The  special  certificate  for  the  handicapped 
is  granted  after  investigation  by  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agency  to  verify  the  facts.  It  can  be 
revoked  if  the  conditions  of  its  issuance  are 
violated.  Even  physical  examinations  are  used. 
No  certificates  are  issued  to  handicapped 
people  who  have  contagious  diseases  or  who 
live  in  conditions  which  are  a  menace  to 
public  health.  The  certificate  is  usually  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  worker  can  work  for  only 
one  employer. 

Some  states  also  require  certificates  for 
homeworkers,  whether  handicapped  or  not, 
in  industries  in  which  no  direct  prohibitory 
orders  have  been  issued.  Any  applicant  who 
has  no  contagious  disease  and  who  does  not 
live  in  unsanitary  surroundings  is  eligible.  All 
states  listed  in  Table  III  require  such  certif¬ 
icates  for  employment  in  nonprohibited  areas 


of  homework.7  Employers  giving  out  non¬ 
prohibited  homework  can  hire  only  holders 
of  state  certificates.  If  they  hire  workers  who 
do  not  have  certificates  they  may  lose  their 
permit  to  issue  homework. 

In  all  states  except  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Rhode  Island  this  certificate  must  be  re¬ 
newed  annually.  These  three  states  grant  the 
certificate  with  an  expiration  date.  No  fees 
are  charged  for  the  certificates,  although  in 
Texas  the  administering  agency  may  charge 
a  fee  as  high  as  fifty  cents.  All  certificates  can 
be  revoked  if  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  issued  are  violated. 

Not  only  must  the  homeworker  secure  cer¬ 
tificates  but,  in  some  states,  the  employer  must 
secure  a  permit  to  issue  homework  from  the 
administering  agency.  The  following  states 

”  Maryland  requires  that  one  member  of  a  homework¬ 
ing  family  secure  a  certificate  for  the  entire  family  if 
several  members  in  the  family  engage  in  homework. 
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TABLE  IV.  WAGE  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORKERS 


PROVISIONS 

Rates  paid  homeworkers  shall  not  be  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  work  in  factories . 

Minimum  wage  declared  in  specified  industries 
applicable  to  homework  in  those  industries  .  . 


STATES 

.Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,a  Rhode 
Island 

•  California  (garment  manufacturing),  Illinois 
(wash-dress  manufacturing),  New  Jersey  (light 
manufacturing  and  wearing  apparel),  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  (manufacture  and  wholesaling) 


a  Applicable  only  in  those  industries  in  which  homework  is  specifically  prohibited.  Otherwise  no  limits  are  set  on 
the  wage  paid. 


require  all  employers  of  homeworkers  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  permits  before  they  issue  homework: 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  some  states  the  permit  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  public-health  measure  while  in 
others  it  goes  beyond  this.  Some  states  charge 
no  fees  for  the  permit;  in  others,  fees  of 
various  amounts  are  charged.  In  a  few  states 
the  fees  are  graduated  according  to  the 
number  of  homeworkers  to  be  hired.  Usually 
the  permit  must  be  renewed  annually.  The 
permit  can  be  revoked  if  the  terms  of  its  is¬ 
suance  are  violated.  The  employer  in  many 
of  the  states  must  maintain  records  of  his 
homeworkers  as  to  names,  addresses,  articles 
manufactured,  earnings,  hours,  etc.  Tennes¬ 
see  requires  a  permit  if  the  employer  hires 
children  under  16  years  of  age  to  do  indus¬ 
trial  homework.  Indiana  and  Michigan  re¬ 
quire  the  employer  to  secure  a  permit  for  the 
use  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial  home¬ 
work  is  to  be  done. 

No  special  programs  exist  for  granting  per¬ 
mits  to  agencies  whose  purpose  it  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  homework  for  the  homebound.  The 
Massachusetts  law  provides  that  educational 
and  charitable  agencies  incorporated  under  its 
law  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
industrial  homework  law.  Pennsylvania,  by 
administrative  ruling,  permits  the  waiving  of 
the  permit  fees  in  instances  in  which 


charitable  agencies  give  homework  on  non¬ 
commercial  and  nonprofit  bases.  No  other 
provisions  or  rulings  exist  on  this  problem 
of  permits  and  fees  for  agencies  the  purpose 
of  which  it  is  to  provide  homework  to  the 
homebound. 

Control  of  Earnings 

One  of  the  most  important  criticisms  of 
industrial  homework  is  the  low  wages  paid 
such  workers  and  the  fact  that  incidental 
expenses  such  as  light,  power  for  machines, 
cost  of  transportation  of  material,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  are  borne  by  the 
worker,  not  the  employer.  Employees  have 
overhead  to  contend  with,  not  the  employers. 
Table  IV  outlines  the  features  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  homework  laws  and  related  legisla¬ 
tion  as  they  pertain  to  wages  paid  home¬ 
workers.  Two  types  of  wage  control  have  been 
set  up.  In  the  first,  the  rates  paid  home¬ 
workers  should  equal  the  rates  paid  factory 
workers  doing  similar  operations.  In  the 
second,  the  minimum  wage  ordered  for  cer¬ 
tain  industries  shall  also  apply  to  the  wage 
paid  the  homeworkers  in  those  industries. 

No  extensive  provisions  exist  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  homeworkers’  overhead.  The 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  machines,  addi¬ 
tional  light,  etc.,  are  not  reimbursed  them. 
Three  states  make  some  provision  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  material.  In  Rhode 
Island,  the  state  law  provides  that  the  em- 
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ployer  must  bear  the  cost  of  sending  and 
returning  the  material.  In  New  York,  two 
of  the  orders  provide  that  the  employer  must 
pay  for  the  cost  of  sending  and  returning  the 
material.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the 
rules  set  up  by  the  administering  agency,  the 
employers  must  pay  the  cost  of  transporting 
material  to  and  from  the  plants. 

Control  of  Hours  and  Other 
Conditions  of  W or\ 

Some  of  the  states  provide  that  the  hours 
homeworkers  work  shall  not  exceed  the  hours 
for  factory  employees.  In  some  instances  the 
provision  is  a  part  of  the  law;  in  others,  a 
part  of  the  regulations.  Several  of  the  states 
require  that  homeworkers  be  covered  by  the 
different  insurance  laws  such  as  unemploy¬ 
ment,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  social 
security.  In  some  instances  the  law  requires 
that  a  factory  be  owned  by  the  employer  be¬ 
fore  homework  permits  will  be  issued.  One 
or  two  states  provide  that  the  number  of 
homeworkers  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of 
the  employer’s  factory  workers.  Another 
method  of  control  is  the  requirement  that 
handbooks  be  kept.  These  handbooks  are  is¬ 
sued  to  the  homeworker  and  he  must  main¬ 
tain  a  record  of  units  completed,  hours 
worked,  and  the  wages  earned.  These  books 
are  open  to  inspection  by  the  agents  of  the 
administering  agency.  A  few  states  use  this 
control. 

Summary 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
worker  and  the  consuming  public,  the  home 
manufacture  or  processing  of  certain  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  foods,  and  children’s  clothing, 
has  been  prohibited.  Several  states  are  em¬ 
powered  to  go  beyond  this  statute  prohibition. 
They  can,  after  due  hearings,  prohibit,  or 
greatly  limit,  industrial  homework  if  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  are  a  threat  to  labor  standards. 
Under  this  delegated  authority  a  few  states 
have  greatly  limited  the  issuance  of  home¬ 


work.  All  states  which  have  taken  this  step, 
except  one,  are  empowered  by  law  to  grant 
special  certificates  permitting  employers  to 
hire  physically  handicapped  workers  who 
cannot  adjust  to  factory  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  their  defects.  Investiga¬ 
tions  are  made  of  handicapped  applicants  for 
the  certificate,  and  even  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  required. 

Workers  in  industries  in  which  homework 
is  not  prohibited  are  required  to  have  certif¬ 
icates  in  several  states.  In  all  instances  em¬ 
ployers  must  secure  for  themselves  permits  to 
issue  homework.  They  can  only,  under  all 
circumstances,  hire  holders  of  either  regular, 
or  special  certificates.  Specific  provision  for 
agencies  serving  the  homebound  handicapped 
alone  exists  in  two  states;  one  exempts  a 
properly  registered  charitable  agency  from  the 
industrial  homework  law;  and  the  other 
waives  permit  fees,  but  requires  obedience  to 
the  law  in  other  respects. 

Earnings  are  controlled  by  the  require¬ 
ment  either  that  the  rates  paid  homeworkers 
equel  factory  rates  or  th^t  the  minimum-wage 
rates  in  specified  industries  be  applied  to 
homeworkers  in  these  industries.  A  few  states 
have  also  taken  steps  to  place  on  the  employer 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
material  to  and  from  the  plant. 

In  a  limited  number  of  states,  controls, 
such  as  limitations  on  the  hours  of  labor,  re¬ 
quirements  that  handbooks  be  maintained, 
and  that  various  insurance  coverages  include 
homeworkers,  exist. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Industrial  homework  is  a  source  of  partial, 
and  total,  self-support  for  some  homebound 
individuals.  Control  and  prohibition  of  such 
homework  threatens  the  livelihood  of  such 
people.  It  is  true  that  exemptions  are  now 
granted  the  handicapped  and  a  few  other 
groups.  But,  because  the  purpose  of  indus¬ 
trial  homework  legislation  is  primarily  to 
eliminate  such  employment,  and  secondarily 
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to  shift  employment  from  the  home  to  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  number  of  companies  issuing  home¬ 
work  will  decrease.  Few  companies  will  be 
willing  to  assume  the  burdens  of  insurance, 
permit  fees,  and  the  expense  of  employing 
clerks  for  the  maintenance  of  records,  if  the 
available  homeworking  labor  supply  is  to  be 
made  up  of  a  few  old  people  who  do  not  have 
security  pensions  or  who  are  ineligible  for 
old-age  assistance;  some  physically  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  who  cannot  adjust  to 
factory  employment;  and  those  who  must  re¬ 
main  at  home  to  care  for  an  invalid.  The 
certificates  now  issued  may  thus  prove  mean¬ 
ingless  in  the  future  because  there  will  be  no 
employers  to  hire  the  certificate  holders.  In 
short  there  may  be  no  more  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  homeworkers,  especially  if  the 
factory  manufacture  of  articles  proves  to  be 
more  profitable  than  home  manufacture,  as 
some  available  data  indicates  (5,  p.  2)*,  and 
the  present  trend  in  labor  legislation  con¬ 
tinues. 

Because  of  the  social  and  economic  dangers 
inherent  in  homework,  this  eventual  abolition 
is  desirable.  Abolition  will  benefit  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  long  run  because  it  will  bring 
to  the  forefront  the  problem  of  the  home- 
bound.  Those  who  cannot  travel  to  work, 
those  who  cannot  stand  the  pace  of  a  full  day 
of  factory  employment,  need  vocational  ad¬ 
justment  just  as  much  as  the  “feasible  case.” 
A  few  agencies  exist  today  to  care  for  the 
homebound,  but  the  agencies  are  the  first  to 
admit  they  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  problem. 

Labor  legislation  has  not  been  passed  with 
the  intent  of  curtailing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  handicapped.  Such  curtailment 
has  always  been  a  by-product.  Administra¬ 
tors  of  labor  legislation  have  set  up  machinery 
to  care  for  the  handicapped  discriminated 
against  by  the  laws. 

Agencies  for  the  handicapped  should  now 


take  steps  to  abolish  the  need  for  exemptions 
to  minimum-wage  regulations  and  homework 
prohibitions  by  carrying  on  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational  adjustment  for  the  sub¬ 
standard  handicapped.  Thus  labor  legislation 
will  have  served  the  function  of  bringing  the 
problem  to  the  light  and  forcing  agencies  for 
the  handicapped  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
their  services. 
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JOHN  D.  BURGER:  AN  APPRECIATION 


When  John  D.  Burger,  of  464  Winthrop 
Road,  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  passed  away 
on  Sunday,  October  31,  at  the  age  of  56, 
thousands  of  men  without  sight  learned  for 
the  first  time  the  name  of  the  unknown  friend 
who,  every  year,  saw  to  it  that  they  received 
a  gift  of  a  fine  French  briar  pipe  to  smoke 
on  long  evenings  as  they  sat  and  listened  to 
their  radios.  For  although  Mr.  Burger  within 
the  past  few  years  gave  24,000  pipes  to  blind 
men,  he  stipulated  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  which  undertook  their  dis¬ 
tribution,  that  his  name  should  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  gift. 

This  did  not  stop  the  grateful  recipients 
from  expressing  their  thanks,  however,  and 
the  Foundation  has  on  file  hundreds  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States — some 
carefully  typed  on  fine  stationery,  others 
laboriously  handwritten  on  cheap  lined  note- 
paper,  but  all  expressing  the  same  warm  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  gift  from  the  man 
they  never  knew. 

A  typical  letter,  written  some  time  ago  by 
a  blind  man  from  a  tiny  town  in  Texas  and 
addressed  to  “An  Unknown  Friend,”  reads: 
“I  received  the  pipe  and  have  really  enjoyed  it 


and  have  been  happy  to  think  someone 
thought  of  me  enough  to  send  it,  as  you 
know  we  blind  people  feel  that  we  are  on  the 
outside  in  many  things  .  .  .  and  feel  so  proud 
when  we  are  thought  of  by  someone,  espe¬ 
cially  one  we  don’t  even  know.” 

Another  man  writes:  “I  am  sixty-five  years 
old  and  have  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  many 
years.  The  qualities  I  prefer  in  a  pipe  are  all 
included  in  this  one,  and  I  am  delighted  with 
it.  A  good  pipe,  a  Talking  Book,  and  a  radio 
are  my  three  most  treasured  possessions.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  kindness.” 

Still  another,  writing  from  a  small  town 
in  Pennsylvania  says:  “Accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  excellent  smoking  pipe  mailed 
to  me  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  It’s  a  beautiful  and  practical  pipe — a 
gift  that  endures  and  endears.  I  have  named 
it  the  Calumet  (Pipe  of  Peace)  and  I  shall 
picture  through  fragrant  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke  a  benevolent  giver.” 

Now  that  “benevolent  giver”  is  gone,  but 
wherever  the  fragrant  smoke  rises  from 
pipes  which  his  generosity  provided,  his  name 
will  be  remembered  and  blessed,  and  his 
passing  truly  mourned. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Senorita  Cordero  and  her  Pioneer  School 


In  the  early  1920’s  the  blind  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  still  beggars — “the  highway  between 
Ponce  and  San  Juan  being  lined  with  them.” 
No  school  for  the  children  had  been  contem¬ 
plated,  except  doubtless  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Loaisa  Cordero,  a  young  schoolteacher 
who,  in  1916,  had  resigned  her  position  be¬ 
cause  of  failing  eyesight. 

When  her  case  came  to  the  attention  of 
Miss  Susan  D.  Huntington  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  School  in  Madrid,  and,  through  her, 
to  Miss  Lucy  Wright’s  of  our  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  we  were  asked  to 
receive  Miss  Cordero  as  a  free  student;  and 
we  gladly  did  so. 

She  came  to  Watertown  in  1917,  remaining 
two  years.  She  spoke  English  fluently  and 
otherwise  fitted  in — participating  and  quietly 
observing,  even  doing  some  practice  teaching. 
She  also  studied  other  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Finally  she  wrote  to  her  uncle,  telling  of  her 
obsession  to  start  the  work  in  behalf  of  her 
fellow  sufferers  at  home;  and  outlined  her 
plans.  Parts  of  this  letter  were  published,  so 
that  when  she  returned,  her  proposition  met 
with  favor.  She  founded  an  Association  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Blind,  which 
promptly  chose  as  president  a  member  of 
Government.  Her  scheme  embraced  caring 
for  the  blind  of  all  ages,  starting  with  a  state 
residential  school  for  the  children,  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Health. 

Indeed,  conditions  were  ripe  for  such  a 
beginning.  Prominent  people  and  agencies, 
both  there  and  in  Washington,  staunchly 
supported  the  worthy  enterprise.  The  pres¬ 


ence  in  San  Juan  of  a  committee  of  our 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  of  a  visitor  from  Perkins  Institution 
helped  bring  matters  to  a  head. 

“Every  difficulty  yields  to  the  enterprising,” 
and  Loaisa  Cordero  was  enterprise,  forceful¬ 
ness,  and  tact  combined.  She  presently  found 
herself  voted  a  government  salary  as  Direc- 
tora.  Casting  about  for  a  place  to  open  a  class, 
she  accepted,  first,  the  offer  of  the  dining 
room  in  the  hospital-asylum  at  Ponce;  next, 
a  nearby  shack  of  four  rooms,  two  for  resi¬ 
dence,  two  for  school.  There,  as  she  smilingly 
tells,  she  was  housemother,  housemaid,  and 
teacher.  When  enough  appliances  had  arrived 
from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  she  gave,  at 
a  large  fair,  living  demonstrations  of  her 
work,  which  brought  wonderment — and  an 
appropriation  for  a  considerable  plant  at 
Santurce,  a  suburb  of  the  capital. 

In  1928  Mrs.  Allen  and  I  visited  this  “Little 
Perkins.”  Within  its  nine-acre  lot  there  were 
two  fine  new  buildings:  one  paid  for  by 
Government,  the  other  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross;  twenty-five  children  and  the  three 
teachers  whom  Miss  Cordero  had  sent  to  be 
prepared  at  Watertown;  also  a  printer 
trained  at  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  to  operate  a  braille 
stereotyper  presented  by  that  school. 

To  see  so  much  so  well  begun  was  gratify¬ 
ing.  I  recall  publishing  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  for  June,  1928. 

In  the  1930’s  there  followed  organized  care 
of  the  adult  blind  of  the  island.  No  longer, 
therefore,  do  blind  beggars  line  the  roadside 
between  San  Juan  and  Ponce. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
at  present  co-operating  with  several  of  the 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  post¬ 
war  planning  for  the  employment  of  their 
blind  clients.  The  Foundation’s  assistance  is 
taking  the  form  of  obtaining  information 
from  the  various  states  concerning  present 
employment  of  blind  men  and  women  and 
prospects  for  their  postwar  employment. 
Questionnaires  covering  all  the  salient  points 
on  this  subject  have  been  sent  out,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  satisfactory  returns  will  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation,  has  just  returned  from  making 
brief  visits  to  the  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  New  York  state  schools  for 
the  blind.  He  reports  that  creditable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan  schools  since  he  conducted  sur¬ 
veys  there  in  1938  and  1939.  Of  course,  ma¬ 
terial  improvements  have  been  postponed,  or 
curtailed,  because  of  the  prevailing  abnormal 
situation.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
superintendents  are  having  now  is  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  retaining  sufficient  satisfactory  do¬ 
mestic  help;  most  teachers  of  the  blind  have 
loyally  stayed  at  their  posts  unless  actually 
drafted.  Some  superintendents  report  short¬ 
ages  of  certain  essential  food  items,  or  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  use  of  their  own  canned 
products  owing  to  point  rationing.  The  most 
pressing  educational  problem  mentioned  was 
the  provision  of  more  adequate  materials  for 
sight-saving  classes.  Iowa  has  a  splendid  setup 
for  its  new  sight-saving  program. 
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CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  103.  State  Department  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance,  Bureau  for  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness;  Homer  W.  Hanna,  direc¬ 
tor,  replacing  Raymond  Kenny. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WINS 
ARMY-NAVY  “E” 

With  the  award  of  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  on  December  1,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  becomes  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
singled  out  for  this  recognition.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  award  states  that  it  was 
merited  by  “consistent  high  production,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  material,  and  low  absen¬ 
teeism,”  and  comments  on  the  “patriotism  and 
zeal”  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Home. 
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Workshops  are  asked  to  note  the  new  prices 
on  fiber  and  corn  brooms,  as  well  as  the  new 
regulation  relating  to  the  termination  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  set  forth  in  the  following 
Amendment  No.  360  to  the  Schedule  of 
Blind-Made  Products: 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Procurement  Division 
Washington  25 

September  22,  1943 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  OF  SUPPLIES 
AMENDMENT  NO.  360 
SCHEDULE  OF  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

(. Effective  January  i ,  1943 ) 

1.  On  Page  3,  “Regulations  Prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Prod¬ 
ucts”  should  be  amended  to  include  the  following 
paragraph: 

No  termination  of  the  right  to  proceed  in  whole 
or  in  part  under  a  purchase  order  shall  become 
effective  prior  to  thirty  days  from  date  of  receipt 
of  a  written  notice  of  termination;  provided, 
that  the  agency  for  the  blind  may  consent  to  an 
earlier  effective  date  of  termination;  provided, 
that  all  supplies  shipped  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
ordering  office;  and  provided  further  that  no 
material  or  supplies  will  be  placed  in  work  after 
receipt  of  such  notice.  In  the  event  of  termina¬ 
tion,  the  agency  for  the  blind  shall  be  reim¬ 
bursed,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  total 
price  of  the  items  made  the  subject  of  the  notice 
of  termination,  for  any  resulting  loss  to  it  on 
materials  and  supplies  purchased  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  items,  including  such  por¬ 
tions  of  its  general  inventories  of  materials  and 
supplies  as  are  properly  allocable  thereto.  The 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  may  be  fixed  by 
supplemental  agreement  between  the  agency  for 
the  blind  and  the  ordering  office  and,  if  they  fail 
to  agree,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products,  whose  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 


2.  Items  38-B-205,  38-B-207,  and  38-B-209,  fiber 
brooms.  Effective  September  20,  1943,  the  prices 
shown  for  the  above-mentioned  items  should  be 
changed  to  $7.90,  $8.60,  and  $9.45,  respectively.. 

3.  Items  38-B-100,  38-B-105,  and  38-B-no,  corn 
brooms.  Effective  September  29,  1943,  the  prices 
shown  for  the  above-mentioned  items  should  be 
changed  to  $7.63,  $8.72,  and  $9.74,  respectively. 
Due  to  the  unusual  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
broom  corn  market,  these  new  prices  shall  apply 
to  all  brooms  scheduled  for  delivery  after  Octo¬ 
ber  1  from  workshops  for  the  blind  on  existing 
purchase  orders  and  all  ordering  offices  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  amend  their  purchase  orders  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  3,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  has  notified  the 
ordering  offices  on  allocations  No.  9803,  9906, 
9926,  9984,  and  10243  to  amend  the  purchase 
orders  to  the  new  price  on  all  quantities  sched¬ 
uled  for  delivery  after  October  1,  1943 .  If  the 
workshops  participating  in  these  orders  do  not 
receive  this  amendment  within  a  reasonable 
time,  they  are  asked  to  write  the  ordering 
office  and  refer  to  the  National  Industries 
letter  of  September  27.  The  ordering  offices 
for  these  allocations  are  as  follows: 

Alloc.  9803 — War  Department,  Quartermaster 
Supply  Office,  4735  E.  Marginal 
Way,  Seattle,  Washington 

Alloc.  9906 — Navy  Department,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Alloc.  9926 — U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Alloc.  9984 — War  Department,  Quartermaster 
Supply  Office,  Fort  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas 

Alloc.  10243 — Treasury  Department,  Procure¬ 
ment  Division,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Those  workshops  which  have  written  to 
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the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  relative  to 
Allocation  No.  10379,  stating  that  they  are 
having  difficulty  in  securing  mop  yarn  de¬ 
liveries,  will  please  send  copies  to  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  of  any  letters  they  have  written,  be¬ 
cause  the  ordering  office  has  misplaced  the 
correspondence  it  has  had  with  the  shops  on 
this  allocation. 

Any  workshops  having  wire  or  sleeves  in 
stock  left  over  from  their  rubber  mat  project 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  2385  N.  Lake  Drive, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  stating  the  amount  of 
material  and  the  price  wanted,  as  they  are 
interested  in  purchasing  same. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
issued  new  ceilings  on  cotton  linters,  effective 
September  13,  1943.  Send  for  a  copy  of  Release 
OPA-3150  to  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
Room  1501,  Social  Security  Building,  4th  St. 
and  Independence  Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Workshops  whose  telephone  number  is  not 
indicated  on  their  letterhead  are  asked  to  send 
this  information  to  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  immediately. 

The  Great  Lakes  Varnish  Works,  Inc.,  2235 
North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
can  furnish  red  lacquer  enamel  for  broom 
handles  without  priority  ratings.  Shops  inter¬ 
ested  may  send  for  samples  and  prices. 

Workshops  which  receive  inquiries  or  re- 
quests  to  bid  on  brooms  from  any  government 
departments  are  asked  to  refer  them  to  the 
office  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
National  Industries  can  allocate  orders  for  all 
the  brooms  the  shops  can  make;  in  fact,  it  has 
had  to  give  clearances  to  the  War  Department 
for  large  amounts  of  brooms  which  it  could 
not  accept  because  the  workshops  were  unable 
to  produce  them. 
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The  Wages  and  Hours  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  new  regula¬ 
tion,  effective  September  20,  1943,  establishing 
a  minimum  rate  of  pay  of  40^'  per  hour  for 
employees  of  broom  factories.  Any  shop  which 
has  not  received  a  copy  of  this  order  can  se¬ 
cure  one  from  its  Regional  Office  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  or  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Wages  and  Hours 
Division,  165  West  46  Street,  New  York  City. 

Many  of  the  sewing  units  may  have  slack 
time,  due  to  the  nondelivery  of  materials. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  help  in 
securing  some  local  work: 

Many  cities  have  laundry  services  which 
supply  towels,  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  table¬ 
cloths  to  their  customers.  In  the  past  these 
concerns  did  the  hemming  in  their  own  shops. 
As  there  are  labor  shortages  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  workshops  may  be  able  to 
secure  the  work  of  hemming  these  articles  if 
they  solicit  their  local  concerns. 

Hospitals  have  a  great  many  of  their  articles 
made  by  volunteer  workers.  National  Indus¬ 
tries  understands  that  today  they  are  having 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  volunteers  to  do 
this  work.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
may  have  certain  types  of  sewing  which  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  could  do. 

Manufacturers  of  war  equipment  use  small 
bags  made  of  heavy  material  to  hold  bolts, 
nuts,  and  small  parts  which  are  tied  to  the 
equipment.  These  bags  are  similar  to  the 
mailing  bags  which  some  of  our  workshops 
have  been  making  for  the  government.  Work¬ 
shops  which  have  any  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  in  their  vicinity  should  contact  them 
and  make  arrangements  to  supply  them  with 
these  bags.  Scraps  from  pillowcases  may  be 
used.  If  one  thickness  is  not  heavy  enough,  a 
double  thickness  of  scrap  material  may  be 
used. 

Several  of  the  shops  have  been  making  spe¬ 
cial  aprons  for  riveters  and  other  workers  in 
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war  industries.  These  aprons  are  made  of 
heavy  drill  or  duck.  These  concerns  can 
usually  supply  a  high  priority  to  assist  work¬ 
shops  in  getting  the  material.  Many  of  these 
aprons  can  be  made  from  remnants  of  duck 
or  canvas.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
may  be  able  to  assist  workshops  which  might 
be  in  a  position  to  develop  any  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  but  cannot  locate  the  material.  Many 
times  job  lots  of  remnants  are  available. 

Another  item  which  workshops  could  man¬ 
ufacture  is  heavy  canvas  aprons,  used  in 
packing  houses. 

There  may  be  manufacturers  in  the  locality 
who  have  been  producing  aprons  or  other 
simple  articles.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
shops  to  contact  them  since  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  arrange  to  do  their  sewing  for  them. 

Christmas  Cards:  The  supplier  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  is  unable  to  furnish  any  more  Gift- 
Wrapping  Assortments,  or  Humorous  Assort¬ 
ments.  His  complete  stock  of  cards  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  November  1.  National  Industries 
therefore  recommends  that  orders  be  sent  in 
immediately. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


CBS  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  AIR 

The  division  of  Education  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  distributed  to  schools 
for  the  blind  a  teacher’s  manual  for  the  1943- 
44  “American  School  of  the  Air.”  This  nation¬ 
wide  network  feature,  known  as  the  world’s 
largest  classroom,  comprises  five  broadcasts  of 
half-hour  length  each  week,  from  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Mondays:  Science  at  Work — Tools  of 
Science.  This  series  deals  with  important  scien¬ 
tific  instruments,  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
serve  human  interests. 

Tuesdays:  Gateways  to  Music.  Music  of  the 
masters,  music  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  music 
from  folk  song  to  symphony,  presenting  the 


Columbia  Concert  Orchestra  with  distinguished 
soloists. 

Wednesdays:  New  Horizons — Air  Age  Ge¬ 
ography.  A  series  of  dramatic  historical  presen¬ 
tations  against  a  background  study  of  world 
geography. 

Thursdays:  Tales  from  Far  and  Near. 
Dramatizations  of  favorite  stories,  designed  to 
give  children  a  greater  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  books. 

Fridays:  This  Living  World.  A  series  on  cur¬ 
rent  events,  government  and  history,  interpret¬ 
ing  for  youth  the  problems  of  the  war  and  the 
postwar  world. 

The  time  schedule  of  the  “American  School 
of  the  Air”  in  the  various  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

Eastern  War  Time  9:15-9:45  a.m 

Central  War  time  2:30-3:00  p.m. 

Mountain  War  Time  9:30-10:00  a.m. 

Pacific  War  Time  1:30-2:00  p.m. 

Teachers  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  and 
to  plan  their  time  schedule  accordingly.  They 
will  find  in  the  teacher’s  manual  not  only  a 
complete  list  of  the  programs  in  each  of  the 
five  series  but  also  helpful  suggestions  for 
preparation,  classroom  activities,  and  addi¬ 
tional  reading.  Although  each  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  self-contained  unit,  fullest  educa¬ 
tional  benefit  may  be  derived  by  continuous 
listening  to  any  or  all  of  the  five  series.  In¬ 
terested  teachers  may  request  free  copies  of 
the  teacher’s  manual  from  the  Educational 
Director  of  the  nearest  CBS  station. 

Participation  in  “School  of  the  Air”  broad¬ 
casts  will  provide  a  stimulating  classroom 
experience,  particularly  to  blind  students. 

Teachers  visiting  New  York  are  invited  to 
attend  a  “School  of  the  Air”  broadcast  in  the 
CBS  studios.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Rowden*  Department  of 
Education,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York.  The  time  of  the  broadcast  is  3:30  p.m. 
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PROPOSED  TAX  DEDUCTION 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
October  16  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  present 
income  tax  upon  the  blind  taxpayers  of  the 
country.  As  William  H.  McCarthy,  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  who  is  much  interested 
in  this  subject,  was  in  Washington  at  the  time, 
he  also  addressed  the  Committee.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  Dr.  Irwin’s  testimony  on  the  subject: 

“Now  that  the  income  tax  reaches  down 
into  the  low  income  group,  it  affects  many 
more  blind  people  than  heretofore.  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  glad  and  proud  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  government.  They 
feel,  however,  that  under  the  existing  law 
certain  inequities  exist  for  them  as  compared 
with  seeing  people  of  the  same  apparent  in¬ 
come  status  because  the  law  does  not  take 
into  account  the  special  expenses  connected 
with  blindness  which  seeing  people  do  not 
need  to  incur. 

“For  instance,  the  blind  man  is  restricted 
in  the  selection  of  his  place  of  residence.  It 
must  be  one  from  which  he  can  travel  to  his 
work  without  incurring  too  much  danger. 
This  means  he  must  have  a  good  sidewalk  or 
well-beaten  path  to  follow  and  this  often  in¬ 
volves  the  payment  of  higher  rent  than  a 
seeing  man  working  on  the  same  job  would 
have  to  pay. 

“If  his  wife  is  blind,  she  will  probably  have 
to  buy  most  of  her  groceries  and  some  other 
commodities  over  the  telephone  as  she  can¬ 
not  get  out  to  do  much  shopping.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  the  cost  of  a  telephone  which  a  see¬ 
ing  family  might  forego,  and  also  usually 
results  in  paying  higher  prices  for  commodi¬ 
ties  because  they  must  be  purchased  from  the 
more  expensive  stores  which  will  deliver,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  the  public  market  or  cash-and- 
carry  stores. 
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“If  a  blind  person  has  business  mail  or 
other  material  which  must  be  read,  he  must 
hire  someone  to  read  it  to  him  carefully. 
Perhaps  he  can  get  some  of  this  reading  done 
as  a  special  favor,  but  special  favors  usually 
imply  sooner  or  later  some  kind  of  payment 
either  in  the  form  of  cash  or  a  gift. 

“If  a  blind  person  is  in  moderately  good 
circumstances,  he  usually  employs  at  least 
part-time  secretarial  service,  even  though  he 
is  not  in  business,  so  that  he  may  do  the 
reading  and  writing  which  a  seeing  person 
in  a  similar  situation  would  do  for  himself. 

“If  the  blind  man  has  a  lawn  to  mow,  he 
must  hire  this  work  done.  His  furnace  must 
be  an  oil  burner,  because  a  coal  furnace  is 
extremely  difficult  for  a  blind  person  to 
operate,  but  oil  costs  more  than  coal.  Most 
blind  housekeepers  find  it  necessary  to  have 
an  electric  range  rather  than  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  coal  or  gas  stove. 

“In  order  to  keep  his  clothes  neat,  a  blind 
person  must  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  cleaning 
which  a  seeing  person  would  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  for  himself.  If  he  owns  his  own 
home  there  are  many  minor  repairs  which  a 
seeing  man  makes  for  himself  which  most 
blind  people  must  hire  done. 

“A  blind  man  must  of  necessity  frequently 
use  a  taxi  which  a  seeing  person  with  a  modest 
salary  would  regard  as  a  luxury.  Most  people 
in  limited  circumstances  do  their  own  house¬ 
cleaning,  but  a  blind  woman  finds  it  necessary 
to  hire  a  certain  amount  of  housecleaning 
done  in  order  to  keep  her  home  looking  pre¬ 
sentable. 

“If  a  blind  man  takes  out  life  insurance 
for  the  protection  of  his  family  he  must  pay 
an  excess  premium  because  of  his  blindness. 

“Blind  people  traveling  alone  often  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  they  must 
have  special  help.  This  very  frequently  in¬ 
volves  the  giving  of  tips  which  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  in  similar  circumstances  would  be  spared. 

“These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
daily  demands  made  on  a  blind  man’s  purse 
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for  which  a  seeing  person  would  not  be  liable. 

“I  believe  this  matter  of  exemption  should 
be  regarded  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as 
the  deductions  allowed  to  the  small  business 
man.  The  business  man  is  permitted  to  de¬ 
duct  from  his  gross  income  the  cost  of  his 
telephone,  his  delivery  truck,  and  other  items 
which  are  involved  in  doing  business.  May 
not  the  blind  man  also  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
duct  the  special  expenses  which  go  into  the 
cost  of  living  without  sight? 

“How  much  of  a  blind  person’s  income  goes 
into  these  excess  expenses  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  It  varies  with  the  individual.  A  man 
with  a  substantial  income — say  $5000 — may 
spend  as  much  as  $1200  or  $1500  for  special 
services.  As  we  go  down  the  scale  he,  of 
necessity,  spends  less  and  less  until  we  reach 
a  point  where  he  must  finally  choose  between 
hiring  help  or  going  without  food  and 
clothes. 

“It  would  be  too  complicated  to  require 
a  blind  person  to  itemize  these  special  ex¬ 
penses  since  many  of  them  are  in  small 
amounts  and  some  of  them  are  not  separate 
special  items  but  merely  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  in  a  regular  item  (e.g.,  rent).  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  blind  persons,  in 
making  their  income  tax  returns,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  a  deduction  of  say  20  per  cent 
of  their  incomes.  As  there  may  be  a  very  few 
wealthy  blind  people  who  need  not  expend 
20  per  cent  of  their  entire  income  for  special 
expenses,  and  as  there  are  certain  minimum 
expenses  which  every  blind  person  needs  to 
incur,  the  maximum  deduction  might  be 
set  at  $1250  a  year  and  the  minimum  at  $300. 
If,  however,  the  Committee  would  prefer  to 
make  a  flat  deduction  of  a  given  amount,  as 
in  the  case  of  dependents,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  flat  amount  be  $480  a  year. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  please  realize  that  this 
recommendation  will  not  relieve  blind  people 
of  the  burdensome  expenses  growing  out  of 
blindness.  It  merely  spares  them  from  tax¬ 
ation  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 


peculiar  expenses  are  actual  income.  In  order 
to  relieve  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax-paying 
blind  of  the  burdens  growing  out  of  blind¬ 
ness  through  the  tax  law,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  them  to  take  a  deduction  of 
not  to  exceed  $2400  a  year.  If  the  plan  I  am 
recommending  were  adopted,  an  estimated 
5,000  or  more  blind  individuals  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  present  inequity.” 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
ON  REHABILITATION 

The  national  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
took  organizational  form  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  September  13-14,  at 
which  objectives  and  a  proposed  constitution 
were  formulated  and  an  executive  committee 
elected. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  have  an 
organizational  medium  which  will  help  the 
voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  work  together  toward  their  common 
objectives.  Forty-three  national  agencies  are 
represented  on  the  Council  at  present. 

The  groundwork  for  these  meetings  was 
laid  last  year  at  the  Conference  on  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  last  August, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Physio¬ 
therapy  Association. 

The  Council  meeting  showed  that  some  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  represented 
agencies  were: 

1.  The  qualifications  for  and  training  of  re¬ 
habilitation  workers;  standards  for  the  civilian 
rehabilitation  program  will  be  set  up  by  the 
Federal  government  under  Public  Law  No, 

I:3* 

2.  Informing  member  agencies  of  current 
legislation  and  initiating  common  action  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  of  laws  concerning 
rehabilitation.  Both  Public  Law  No.  113  which 
concerns  rehabilitation  of  civilians,  and  Public 
Law  No.  16  concerning  people  in  the  Armed 
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Forces,  were  discussed.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  an  amendment  to  No. 
1 13,  providing  for  utilization  by  the  repre¬ 
sented  government  agencies  of  the  services  of 
qualified  private  agencies  working  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  field.  Any  such  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  will  require  polling  the  member  agencies 
and  will  not  be  binding  on  those  agencies 
which  do  not  concur. 

3.  Research  will  be  one  activity  of  the 
Council;  the  Executive  Committee  was  asked 
to  issue  studies  of  compensation  laws  as  they 
affect  rehabilitation. 

4.  The  Council  will  be  concerned  with  the 
regulations  which  are  issued  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  State  and  Federal  laws 
regarding  rehabilitation,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  these  laws,  particularly  as  to 
whether  the  ‘‘good  chronic”  tuberculous,  the 
epileptic,  and  the  mentally  handicapped  will 
be  classified  as  rehabilitable,  and  specific  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  “needs”  test  in  deciding  who 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  and  placement. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  consists  of: 

Officers: 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson,  president  (of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Special  Surgery,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  first  vice-president 
(from  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Miss  Hazel  Furscott,  second  vice-president 
(from  the  American  Physiotherapy  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  California.) 

Mr.  Holland  Hudson,  Secretary-Treasurer 
(from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Members : 

For  the  one-year  term: 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Howett  (National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children) 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  (American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind) 

Miss  Sadie  Shapiro  (American  Association 
of  Medical  Social  Workers) 


For  the  two-year  term: 

Mr.  Holland  Hudson  (National  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association) 

Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.  (Institution  for 
the  Crippled  and  Disabled) 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson  (Hospital  for  Special 
Surgery) 

For  the  three-year  term: 

Miss  Carmelita  Calderwood  (National 
League  of  Nursing  Education) 

Miss  Hazel  Furscott  (American  Physio¬ 
therapy  Association) 

Dr.  Thomas  Rennie  (National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene) 

The  proposed  constitution  provides  that 
volunteer  agencies  of  national  scope  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  or  the  prevention  of  handi¬ 
caps,  may  become  active  voting  members; 
other  organizations  concerned  with  rehabili¬ 
tation  may  be  associate  members. 

The  Council  would  appreciate  suggestions 
and  inquiries  from  all  organizations.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  Hudson,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Committee  on  Rehabilitation,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  a  new  su¬ 
perintendent,  Samuel  Van  Voorhis,  who,  since 
1933,  has  been  district  welfare  supervisor  for 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Van  Voorhis 
succeeds  Vincent  Linn,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  under  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  new  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience 
in  educational  and  social  work.  From  1912  to 
1933  he  was  superintendent  of  city  schools;; 
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and  from  1937  until  last  September  he  held 
the  post  of  district  supervisor  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security  for  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his  work  as 
district  welfare  supervisor.  Mr.  Van  Voorhis 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Huron  College, 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  in  1909,  and  his  M.A. 
degree  from  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  in  1925,  at  which  time  he  also  received 
his  diploma  in  school  administration  from 
the  same  university. 

Mr.  Linn  had  been  at  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind  since  1937.  He  began  his 
educational  career  in  public  school  service  in 
1924,  and  his  interest  in  the  blind  began  when, 
as  city  superintendent,  he  employed  a  totally 
blind  teacher  for  public  school  service  and 
found  him  to  be  excellent.  Prior  to  his  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  South  Dakota  School,  Mr.  Linn 
was  deputy  superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  South  Dakota.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  assist  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  veterans  of  the  present  war. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  State  of  California  has  named  A.  E.  Septi- 
nelli,  formerly  of  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  as  its  new  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing  officer  for  the  blind.  During  his  seventeen 
years  with  the  Association,  Mr.  Septinelli, 
who  is  himself  blind,  acted  as  field  agent, 
engaged  in  vocational  guidance  work,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Placement  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  organization.  He  was  for  ten 
years  president  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Improve¬ 
ment  Club  of  The  New  York  Association, 
and  was  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  The 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind. 

Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  launch¬ 
ing  this  fall  its  first  wide-scale  program  of 
placement  of  the  blind  in  outside  employ¬ 
ment,  and  has  appointed  Arthur  Voorhees, 
formerly  placement  officer  for  the  New  Jersey 


Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  permanent 
placement  agent  to  head  up  the  new  work. 
Mr.  Voorhees  began  work  for  the  blind  in 
1936  as  a  WPA  home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  Commission.  In  1939,  under  the  same 
auspices,  he  began  a  survey  of  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind  within  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  results  of  which  convinced 
that  state  of  the  feasibility  of  a  permanent 
placement  program.  In  1941  Mr.  Voorhees 
spent  several  months  training  for  placement 
work  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Toronto,  Canada.  It  was  on  his 
return  that  he  was  made  placement  officer  for 
the  New  Jersey  Commission,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  recent  new  appointment. 


NECROLOGY 


PERKINS  SUFFERS  LOSSES 

Ruth  M.  Knapp,  who  since  1931  has  been 
assistant  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution, 
passed  away  at  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  on 
August  3.  Miss  Knapp  was  in  charge  of  the 
circulating  library  which  provides  reading 
matter  to  the  adult  blind  of  New  England. 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  at  Perkins,  in 
commenting  on  Miss  Knapp’s  death  says: 
“Her  helpful  service  to  these  readers  and  her 
good  training  in  library  work  will  be  greatly 
missed.” 

A  second  loss  has  come  to  Perkins  in  the 
death  of  Mary  Howard  Fowler,  wife  of  El- 
wyn  Fowler,  teacher  of  piano  tuning  at  the 
Institution.  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  passed  away  on 
September  7  after  a  long  illness,  was  herself  a 
teacher  at  Perkins  between  the  years  of  1887 
and  1903.  Previous  to  her  engagement  there 
she  had  been  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  in  London  under  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


California  School  for  the  Blind — A  new  depart¬ 
ment  for  children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  is 
being  started  at  the  California  School  and  Miss  Inis 
B.  Hall,  who  is  absent  on  leave  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  made  head  of  the  work  with  the  deaf-blind 
group.  Another  innovation  at  the  School  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  position,  that  of  field  officer  and 
placement  agent.  Robert  W.  Campbell,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  School,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
High  School  and  of  the  University  of  California,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  new  post.  Dr.  David  H. 
Morgan,  who  has  been  teaching  principal  for  the 
past  two  years,  is  now  also  assistant  superintendent. 
Several  staff  changes  are  noted  at  the  School  this 
fall.  Richard  E.  Bailey,  for  some  years  teacher  of 
piano,  is  absent  on  leave  and  is  serving  with  the 
armed  forces.  Miss  Christine  Beasley  will  take  charge 
of  the  work  in  homemaking,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Miss  Ellen  F.  Ord.  Mrs.  Helen  Silva 
takes  charge  of  the  ungraded  class  work,  replacing 
Mrs.  Catherine  Nunes,  who  has  resigned.  Miss  Inez 
Anderson  will  have  charge  of  sight-saving  work  and 
will  assist  in  the  primary  grade  classes.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  opened  for  the  fall  term  with  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  140. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Mrs.  Emma 
Cunningham,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Colorado 
School,  has  been  appointed  director  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  girls  of  the  School,  replacing  Miss 
Glenna  Fulker,  who  resigned  to  be  married. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Changes  in  the  staff 
of  the  Iowa  School  this  fall  are  noted  as  follows: 
Miss  Ruth  Williams,  of  the  North  Dakota  School 
for  the  Blind,  replaces  Miss  Louise  Anderson  in  the 
Commercial  Department;  Mrs.  Ruth  Graesing,  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  will  teach  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  replacing  Clarence  Gardner,  who  has  entered 
the  Marine  Corps;  Miss  Doris  Dahlin,  of  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  will  replace  Mrs.  Antoinette  Landis  in  the 
Domestic  Department.  Miss  Dorothy  Misbach,  a 


teacher  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  been  employed  to  organize  a  new  sight-saving 
program  at  the  Iowa  School. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  Mary¬ 
land  School  has  an  enrollment  of  150  pupils  this 
year,  with  a  waiting  list  in  the  Colored  Department. 
New  teachers  are:  Miss  Doris  Smith,  replacing  Miss 
Julia  Lynch,  who  was  married  to  James  Hayes,  son 
of  the  former  field  director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Katherine  Smith,  who  will 
teach  an  opportunity  class  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  in  the  White  Department;  and  Mrs. 
James  Rogers,  who  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pattillo,  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment.  Orville  Estep  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
in  “A”  cottage,  where  he  replaces  Edward  Jacobs, 
who  resigned  to  engage  in  war  work. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School — 
Teachers’  salaries  at  this  school  have  risen  to  the 
most  hopeful  level  in  the  78-year  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  A  decade  or  so  ago  salaries  ranged  from 
$80  to  $100  a  month,  including  maintenance.  Now, 
under  Civil  Service  schedule,  which  starts  with  base 
pay  of  $130  a  month  and  climbs  to  $200  maximum, 
teachers  are  rapidly  being  advanced.  J.  C.  Lysen,  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  draws  attention  to  the  improved 
situation,  explains  that  this  rapid  advancement  of 
teachers  is  especially  necessary  at  the  Minnesota 
School  since  the  average  tenure  of  teachers  is  a  little 
over  twelve  and  one  half  years.  With  the  exception 
of  one  teacher  who  is  just  beginning  her  first  year, 
none  of  the  teachers  now  receives  less  than  $159.75 
per  month.  One  half  of  the  staff  is  employed  on  an 
eleven-months’  basis.  Funds  are  furthermore  avail¬ 
able  for  the  granting  of  raises  of  not  less  than  $15 
per  month  to  the  teachers  in  September,  1944. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
At  a  dinner  given  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  October 
14,  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
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tion  of  Blindness  and  The  Associadon  for  Research 
in  Ophthalmology,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  presented  annually  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  con¬ 
servation  of  vision.  Dr.  Lancaster  at  the  age  of  80  is 
still  in  active  practice  as  an  ophthalmologist.  He  is 
also  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Ruth  Askenas  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  at  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  she  has  been  employed  for  more  than 
ten  years  in  the  Association’s  business  office.  Miss 
Askenas,  who  is  without  sight,  is  a  graduate  of 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  New  York  Institute  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Paul  V.  Combs,  former  head  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  M.  D.  Smith  High  School 
at  Hudson,  New  York,  to  the  position  of  assistant 
principal  of  the  Institute,  replacing  Paul  C.  Mitchell, 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps.  Mr.  Combs  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree.  He  holds  an 
M.A.  from  Harvard  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Institute  also  announces  a 
new  service  to  the  blind  in  the  form  of  a  “Guidance 
and  Diagnostic  Clinic. ’’ 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — The  resumption  of  classes  on  September 
16  marked  the  beginning  of  Overbrook’s  112th  year 
of  work  in  education  of  the  blind.  Many  new  pupils 
have  registered,  a  goodly  number  of  them  in  the 
Primary  Building,  and  the  others  in  the  Main 
School.  Seven  students  are  enrolled  full  time  in  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  and  two  others  are 
planning  to  come  part  time.  Miss  Kathryn  Youorski 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Anderson  have  begun  a  two-year 
course  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social 
Work  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Pcrhjns  Institution — Owing  to  the  number  of 
older  boys  and  girls  who  have  secured  employment, 
Perkins  Institution  recorded  a  decreased  enrollment 
when  it  opened  on  September  15.  Additions  to  the 
staff  this  fall  include:  Gladys  E.  Denton,  secretary  to 
the  Director;  Bertha  L.  Cowan  and  Mary  B.  Lock- 
wood,  secretaries  in  the  Department  of  Personnel; 
Sally  Tyler,  psychometrist  in  the  Department  of  Per¬ 
sonnel;  Bradford  W.  Newcomb,  master  of  Tompkins 
Cottage  and  teacher  of  English;  Frangcon  Jones, 
master  of  Eliot  Cottage  and  teacher  of  science; 
Rachel  Quant,  teacher  of  organ  and  piano;  Barbara 
Wilson,  teacher  of  the  kindergarten;  Aline  Mac- 
Dowall,  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade;  Evelyn  Kauf¬ 
man,  teacher  of  the  second  grade;  Judith  Greenstein, 
teacher  of  visual  aid  class;  Martha  L.  Winget,  teacher 
of  the  first  grade;  and  Mrs.  Freda  Jablonske,  matron 
of  Moulton  Cottage,  succeeding  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Holcomb,  who  retired  after  twelve  years  of  service. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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SOME  TIMELY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
BARDEN-LA  FOLLETTE  ACT 

GEORGE  F.  MEYER 


The  Barden-La  Follette  bill  has  become 
P.L.  1 13.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  fulfill 
our  expectations  will  depend  upon  how  it  is 
administered  from  Washington  and  the  way 
in  which  each  individual  state  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  provisions. 

Washington  has  shown  a  very  wholesome 
desire  to  be  constructive  in  its  interpretations. 
The  regulations  seem  to  leave  sufficient  lati¬ 
tude  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  blind 
people  as  well  as  the  problems  involved  in 
administering  the  Act  as  it  affects  the  blind 
through  state  commissions  or  their  equivalent. 


George  F.  Meyer  has,  since  1937,  been  executive 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Meyer  was  supervisor  of  sight¬ 
saving  and  braille  classes  in  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools,  where  he  instituted  a  unique  plan  of  vocational 
guidance  and  job  training  for  high  school  students.  As 
chairman  of  the  Vocational  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
former  Board  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  former  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Advisory  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Mr. 
Meyer  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  vocational  and 
employment  problems  of  the  adult  blind. 


Involving  as  it  does  relationships  between 
commissions  for  the  blind,  state  rehabilitation 
services,  state  boards  of  vocational  education, 
state  welfare  departments,  and,  finally,  the 
Federal  rehabilitation  service — the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  an  act  can  become  quite  com¬ 
plicated,  and  we  must,  therefore,  be  alert  to 
the  development  of  tendencies  and  trends 
that  may  permanently  affect  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  services  for  the  blind  in  the  several 
states. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Act  present  defi¬ 
nite  advantages  to  the  commissions.  The  funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  training  of  blind 
people  will  be  matched  from  Federal  funds. 
The  administration  of  these  funds  will  be 
presumably  under  the  immediate  control  of 
commissions.  Physical  restoration  of  appli¬ 
cants  is  definitely  anticipated  and  will  be,  in 
part,  financed  through  Federal  funds.  Per¬ 
sonnel  essential  for  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  provided  for. 

However,  aside  from  the  provision  that  is 
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made  for  paying  for  physical  restoration  of 
clients,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  most 
states  the  rehabilitation  service  has  been  quite 
willing  to  furnish  funds  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons  for  these  many  years  past. 
If,  now,  Federal  funds  are  to  be  made  directly 
available  to  commissions  for  the  blind  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  the  policies  to  be  followed 
in  administering  them  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past — then 
commissions  for  the  blind  will  gain  little  as 
a  result  of  P.L.  113.  Rehabilitation  can  fail 
just  as  surely  under  commissions  for  the 
blind  as  it  has  under  state  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice.  Furthermore,  failure  will  be  all  the  more 
significant  because  the  presumption  exists  that 
commissions  are  having  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  the  machinery  and  the  facilities  for  re¬ 
habilitation  essential  to  guarantee  success.  We 
must  make  sure,  in  taking  over  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  blind  people  from  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  service  that  we  are  furnished  with  such 
funds,  such  freedom  of  action,  such  profes¬ 
sional  direction,  and  such  flexibility  as  will 
overcome  the  weaknesses  that  have,  in  the 
past,  resulted  in  the  failure  of  blind  people  to 
profit  as  richly  as  they  should  from  the  re¬ 
habilitation  service. 

The  rehabilitation  service  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  highly 
organized  and  has  developed  certain  methods 
and  procedures  for  disposing  of  its  cases 
which  in  the  case  of  other  physical  disabilities, 
it  is  to  he  assumed,  it  has  found  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Applicants  for  the  service  are  duly 
considered,  training  is  paid  for,  and  they  are 
placed  in  employment.  After  three  months 
of  successful  employment  they  are  assumed 
to  be  permanently  rehabilitated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  training  and 
placement  of  blind  people  cannot  be  disposed 
of  so  simply.  There  is  frequently  a  consider¬ 
able  period  when,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  applicant  and  the  agency,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  blind  person  can  be 
fully  rehabilitated.  Frequently  there  is  need 


for  extended  prevocational  direction  and  train¬ 
ing  which  in  most  agencies  has  been  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  home  teaching  program.  If 
there  is  a  training  period,  it  is  likely  to  be 
longer,  must  be  more  carefully  supervised  for 
its  effectiveness,  and  the  period  of  adjustment 
following  training  is  likely  to  be  more  ex¬ 
tended,  requiring  more  sympathetic  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  agency  than  in  the  case  of  sighted 
rehabilitants.  Employment  is  likely  to  be  more 
difficult  and  longer  delayed  than  in  the  case 
of  other  physically  disabled,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  employment  opportunities 
once  secured  must  be  carefully  safeguarded, 
perhaps  indefinitely,  if  the  employment  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  succeed.  In  short,  agencies  for  the 
blind  must  maintain  a  continuous  and  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  the  success  of  the  individual 
if  that  success  is  to  be  assured  in  the  maximum 
number  of  cases.  This  continued  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  employability — it  applies  as 
well  to  the  period  before  and  after — is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  case  approach  of  well-or¬ 
ganized  commissions  for  the  blind.  Unless 
this  is  recognized  in  the  machinery  which  is 
set  up  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  in 
agencies  for  the  blind,  such  agencies  are  likely 
to  succeed  little  better  in  rehabilitating  blind 
people  than  has  the  rehabilitation  service  in 
the  past.  Statement  of  this  difference  does  not 
imply  the  passing  of  judgment  on  existing 
procedures  in  general  rehabilitation.  It  simply 
means  that  agencies  for  the  blind  have  learned 
through  experience  that  if  they  are  to  render 
the  service  that  blind  people  need,  they  must 
be  in  continuous  touch  with  such  need;  while 
the  rehabilitation  service  has,  doubtless,  just 
as  good  reason  for  believing  that  its  procedure 
of  closing  cases  at  the  end  of  three  months’ 
employment  is,  in  the  light  of  its  experience, 
thoroughly  sound. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  service  to  accept  this 
principle  of  continuous  supervision  as  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  administrative  cost  of 
maintaining  employment  opportunities  for 
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blind  people.  There  has  also  been  some 
reluctance  to  integrate  the  prevocational  train¬ 
ing  of  blind  people  under  rehabilitation  with 
the  existing  home  teaching  facilities  of  the 
commission.  There  has  been  a  disposition  to 
consider  that  a  commission  should  set  up  a 
sort  of  little  rehabilitation  department  of  its 
own  which  would  handle  all  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people.  It 
seems  evident  that  so  complete  a  divorcement 
of  rehabilitative  procedures  from  the  other 
services  rendered  blind  people  would  tend  to 
limit  this  service  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
client,  the  agency,  and  the  taxpayer,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  placing  rehabilitation  of  blind  people 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission  would 
be  lost. 

Indeed  there  is  danger  that,  in  time,  a  strict 
application  of  the  principles  that  have  guided 
the  rehabilitation  service  transferred  to 
agencies  for  the  blind,  might  well  result  in  a 
gradual  disintegration  and  breakdown  of  the 
sustained  and  individualized  interest  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  well- 
organized  agency  for  the  blind. 

If  as  in  the  case  of  a  few  states  and  as 
provided  for  in  the  Wagner  bill,  the  financial 
assistance  to  blind  persons  is  taken  over  as 
part  of  the  public  assistance  program  by  an 
agency  not  directly  concerned  with  the  service 
program,  and  if  the  training  and  employment 
of  blind  people  is  reduced  to  a  formula  and 
absorbed  into  the  rehabilitation  program 
either  directly  or  through  the  influence  of  the 
board  of  vocational  education — there  would 
remain  only  the  not-too-well  defined  area 
of  general  service  to  an  equally  ill-defined 
group  of  blind  people  to  which  the  agency 
for  the  blind  would  be  left  to  devote  itself. 
If  under  such  a  division  of  responsibilities 
blind  people  were  likely  to  be  better  cared 
for,  this  might  be  accepted  as  a  natural 
evolution  in  the  development  of  a  superior 
program.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
various  services  the  blind  people  need  are 


related  directly  to  their  blindness;  and  if  these 
needs  are  to  be  properly  met,  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  each  blind  person  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  related  to  means  of  support, 
whether  through  public  assistance  or  through 
training  and  eventual  employment. 

Such  possibility  is  not  idle  speculation. 

P.L.  1 13  will  give  boards  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  a  tangible  interest  in  the  care  of  the 
blind.  If  as  a  result  of  this  interest,  the  feeling 
develops  that  this  phase  of  work  for  the  blind 
might  be  more  logically  handled  by  the  re¬ 
habilitation  service,  the  basis  will  already  have 
been  laid  for  the  disintegration  of  services  for 
the  blind.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  some 
commissions  to  participate  and  the  apparent 
willingness  of  others  to  pass  this  responsibility 
on  to  the  state  rehabilitation  service  will  ac¬ 
celerate  this  trend. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  staff  was  recently  reported  to 
have  stated  publicly  that,  with  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  Act  disposing  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  people  through  the  rehabilitation 
service  and  with  Public  Assistance  taking  care 
of  all  blind  people  who  could  not  be  rehabili¬ 
tated,  there  would  be  little  need  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  commission  for  the  blind! 

Federal  aid  may  be  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  some  states  in  the  support  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  blind.  In  such  instances  those 
portions  of  the  program  which  do  not  receive 
Federal  aid  would  be  likely  to  suffer. 

If  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  were  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  division  of  responsibility  for  the  over¬ 
all  care  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people,  it 
would  be  a  tragic  price  to  pay  for  the  financial 
aid  which  the  Act  affords.  But  we  need  not 
anticipate  such  dire  consequences  if  we  hold 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  legislative  intent  of 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

The  independence  of  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  seems  to  be  amply  protected  both 
by  P.L.  1 13  and  the  regulations  supplementing 
it.  The  Federal  authority  seems  disposed  to 
allow  agencies  for  the  blind  every  freedom 
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in  determining  the  nature  of  the  services  to 
be  rendered  blind  people  together  with  the 
necessary  financial  and  administrative  con¬ 
trols  governing  the  program.  The  danger  lies, 
first,  with  those  states  where  there  is  lacking 
any  concrete  idea  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  blind  people;  and,  second,  in  those  agencies 
in  which  there  is  no  clear-cut  definition  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  legitimate  charge 
against  the  process  of  rehabilitation.  The 
Federal  service  is,  undoubtedly,  quite  as 
anxious  to  do  a  good  job  of  rehabilitating 
blind  people  as  are  agencies  for  the  blind.  It 
is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  conventional 
procedures  that  have  failed — or  experience 
that  has  succeeded — shall  control  in  the  setting 
up  of  a  program  for  their  rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  first  steps  a  state  should  take  in 
making  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  effective 
is  to  ensure  the  provision  of  state  funds  for 
physical  restoration,  prosthetic  devices,  train¬ 
ing,  and  maintenance  of  trainees,  which  when 
matched  with  Federal  funds  will  be  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  program. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  matching  for  these  purposes  may  not  be 
required  at  present,  it  will  be  required  in 
each  state  as  soon  as  the  legislature  of  that 
state  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act. 

Every  forward-looking  agency  will  have  its 
own  convictions  as  to  what  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  program.  However,  some  or  all 
of  the  following  will  be  recognized  as  having 
a  place  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blind  people: 

1.  A  trained  placement  personnel  adequate 
to  find  and  continuously  supervise  job  op¬ 
portunities. 

2.  Assistance  to  help  professionally  trained 
blind  people  to  succeed  in  their  respective 
fields. 

3.  In  states  where  the  problem  is  impor¬ 
tant,  skilled  help  for  blind  agriculturalists. 

4.  Proper  supervision  of  vending  stands. 

5.  Financial  provision  for  supplying  blind 


people  with  necessary  equipment  in  stands 
and  other  business  ventures. 

6.  Provision  for  using  other  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  agency  such  as  psychologists, 
medical  social  workers,  home  teachers,  etc.,  on 
a  part-time  basis  to  promote  the  rehabilitation 
program. 

7.  Federal  responsibility  for  that  portion  of 
the  agency’s  expense,  including  executive  di¬ 
rection,  which  is  properly  allocable  to  the 
rehabilitation  program. 

8.  Personnel  standards  that  will  ensure 
competence  in  performance. 

9.  Provision  for  meeting  every  essential 
training  cost  of  blind  people. 

10.  The  right  of  the  agency  to  determine 
on  a  case-work  basis  the  requirements  for  re¬ 
habilitation,  subject  only  to  such  administra¬ 
tive  review  as  may  be  provided  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  level,  made  by  persons  with  experience 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  deal  with  federal  aspects  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  there  may  be  available  on 
a  consultative  basis  Federal  personnel  who 
may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  training 
placement  officers  or  in  assisting  states  to  de¬ 
velop  special  methods  and  techniques. 

Finally,  there  should  be  on  the  federal 
level  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  determining 
influence  on  policies  and  procedures,  an  au¬ 
thority  in  the  field  of  the  blind  to  interpret 
the  application  of  rehabilitative  procedures  in 
this  area. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  are  deserving  of  commendation  for  their 
co-operation  in  determining  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  might  bring  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults.  While  this  task  is  little  more  than  well 
begun,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal 
policy  of  profiting  from  a  wide  exchange  of 
views  with  experienced  workers  in  the  field 
will  continue  to  the  ultimate  good  of  every 
phase  of  the  program. 


WHY  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IS  A 
FUNCTION  OF  A  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

The  Barden-La  Toilette  Act,  which  has  so  many  potentialities  for  wor\  for  the  blind, 
has  brought  into  more  prominence  than  ever  before  the  need  for  special  treatment  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  The  history  of  the  past  two  decades  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
service  has  demonstrated  that  unless  unusual  special  sei'vices  are  provided  the  blind  by  a 
special  agency  organized  for  their  benefit,  efforts  for  permanent  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
most  of  them  are  futile.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be  brought  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  the  state  welfare  directors  and  legal  authorities  if  the  administration  of  the  Barden-La 
Toilette  Act  is  not  to  miscarry.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Dr.  Irwin  prepared 
this  article. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  has 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  forty  years  by 
special  agencies  for  the  blind,  which  through 
this  long  experience  have  developed  the  special 
skills  and  understanding  that  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  special  problems  of  blindness. 

In  drafting  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act,  Con¬ 
gress  recognized  the  special  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  value  of  this  experience,  and 
in  order  to  preserve  these  values  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  duplication  of  activity,  pro¬ 
vided  that  under  the  new  law  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  should  be  handled  separately 
by  the  agencies  for  the  blind  instead  of  by  the 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  dealing 
with  other  disabled  groups. 

In  setting  up  the  new  programs  on  the 
state  level  it  is  important  that  this  principle, 
recognized  by  Congress  and  written  into  the 
Federal  law,  be  followed  in  the  development 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  shortly  after  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1923,  has  been  a  leader  in  many  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind.  He  began  his  career  as  supervisor  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  is  now  particularly  interested  in  much  needed 
social  legislation  for  the  blind. 


of  the  administrative  pattern.  Here  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  should  be  administered  by  a 
special  agency  for  the  blind : 

1.  The  blind  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  that  of  any  other  physically 
disabled  group.  It  calls  for  special  knowledge 
which  the  general  rehabilitation  worker,  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  types  of  disability,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have,  and  for  long-time  intensive 
service  which  he  is  not  equipped  to  provide. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  are  obtained  when  this  activity  is  carried 
on  by  an  agency  specializing  in  service  to  the 
blind. 

2.  Because  blindness  affects  all  phases  of  an  • 
individual’s  life — even  such  simple  matters  as 
eating,  dressing,  reading  one’s  personal  mail, 
walking  down  the  street  alone — and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  psychological  effects  of  blindness  are 
probably  more  severe  than  for  any  other  type 
of  physical  handicap,  vocational  rehabilitation 
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of  the  blind  is  as  much  a  matter  of  social  case 
work  as  it  is  of  vocational  training  and  place¬ 
ment.  Therefore  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
is  more  appropriately  a  function  of  a  social 
agency,  such  as  the  commission  for  the  blind 
or  the  department  of  welfare,  than  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  -unless  the  department 
of  education,  is  prepared  to  set  up  a  separate 
social  agency  for  all  the  blind  of  the  state. 

3.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  lose 
their  sight  in  advanced  years  when  their  work¬ 
ing  lives  are  nearly  over,  only  25  per  cent  (or 
less)  of  the  total  group  is  likely  to  be  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  employment. 
However,  many  of  the  services  which  are  part 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
— such  as  restoration  of  sight,  braille  teaching, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind — will 
be  needed  by  those  who  are  not  eligible  for 
employment  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
eligible.  If  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  set  up 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  service  in 
the  state  department  of  education,  it  can  serve 
only  the  25  per  cent  (or  less)  of  the  blind  who 
are  eligible  for  employment,  and  it  will  still 
be  necessary  for  the  state  to  provide  special 
services  for  the  remaining  75  per  cent  in  some 
other  department  of  the  state  government. 
This  means  duplication  of  program. 

4.  Since  in  most  states  funds  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  have  been  inadequate, 
many  blind  persons  who  are  eligible  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  are  now  receiving  public 
assistance.  Co-ordination  between  the  public 
assistance  and  rehabilitation  programs  is 
therefore  essential.  Moreover,  certain  of  the 
rehabilitation  services  provided  for  the  blind 
under  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  (e.g.,  res¬ 
toration  of  sight  and  maintenance  during 
training)  are  provided  only  for  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them.  This  in¬ 
volves  investigations  of  financial  resources  and 
need.  In  many  instances  the  public  assistance 
agency  has  already  made  these  investigations, 


and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  agency  best  equipped 
to  make  them. 

Co-ordination  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
with  that  of  public  assistance  in  policy  and 
procedure  is  therefore  essential,  both  to  avoid 
conflict  and  confusion  for  the  individual 
client,  and  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  state  government.  Such  co¬ 
ordination  can  best  be  achieved  when  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  is  administered  by 
either  (1)  the  state  department  of  welfare,  or 
(2)  an  independent  commission  which  is  free 
to  enter  directly  into  agreements  with  the 
public  assistance  agency. 

Summary.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  department  is  not  the 
appropriate  agency  to  administer  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  because: 

1.  Rehabilitation  agents  dealing  with  all 
types  of  physical  handicap  and  having  only 
a  small  number  of  blind  cases  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  special  knowledge  necessary 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

2.  A  state  department  of  education  without 
a  special  division  of  services  for  the  blind  is 
not  equipped  to  do  social  case  work,  but  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  the 
social  case  work  aspects  are  as  important  as 
are  the  vocational  training  and  placement. 

3.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  service  can 
serve  only  those  eligible  for  employment,  but 
certain  special  services  which  are  part  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  are  also 
needed  by  the  unemployable  blind.  This 
means  duplication  of  program  unless  all  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  adult  blind  are  set  up  in  one 
agency. 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
will  involve  in  many  cases  investigation  of 
financial  need.  If  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  set  up  under  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service,  this  will  mean  duplication  of  the 
work  of  the  public  assistance  agency. 


NEW  METHODS  OF  TESTING  THE  SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  BLIND  PUPILS 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.  D. 


To  adapt  a  standard  test  for  use  with  the 
blind  is  a  much  more  complicated  process 
than  appears  at  first  glance.  It  is  not  enough 
to  put  the  inkprint  test  material  into  braille 
and  allow  for  the  slowness  of  braille  reading 
by  giving  the  blind  about  three  times  as  long 
as  the  seeing  to  complete  a  test.  There  are 
certain  common  forms  of  tests  for  the  seeing, 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  when  a  rapid 
glancing  back  and  forth  is  necessary,  as  in 
matching  tests;  in  true-false  tests  one  must 
be  particular  to  have  the  pupils  indicate  their 
answers  by  letters  having  the  same  number  of 
dots,  like  “c”  and  “i”  for  correct  and  incor¬ 
rect,  lest  pupils  copy  from  each  other  by 
listening  for  the  number  of  sounds  made  by 
the  quickest  stylus  writer;  and  we  have  found 
such  high  correlations  between  braille  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  the  scores  obtained  in  other 
subjects  than  reading,  when  all  the  test  ma¬ 
terial  has  to  be  read  in  braille,  that  the  new 
or  slow  braille  reader  never  gets  a  fair  chance 
to  show  what  he  knows  in  history,  literature, 
and  other  subjects. 

To  meet  these  and  other  difficulties,  various 
devices  have  been  introduced  in  the  following 
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tests;  particularly  an  increase  in  the  oral  and 
a  decrease  in  the  braille  element  in  testing, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  multiple-choice  or 
best-answer  technique  for  the  matching 
method  so  popular  for  the  seeing. 

1.  Standard  Graduation  "Examination  for 
Elementary  Schools 

Directions  for  giving  the  Otis-Orleans 
Standard  Graduation  Examination  to  blind 
pupils  were  published  in  The  Teachers 
Forum ,  November,  1939.  Here  the  multiple- 
choice  technique  is  substituted  for  the  match¬ 
ing  technique  in  three  of  the  tests;  and 
provision  is  made  for  giving  six  tests  orally, 
instead  of  only  one  as  in  the  inkprint  text. 
This  should  somewhat  reduce  the  testing 
time;  it  certainly  will  greatly  reduce  fatigue 
and  will  make  it  possible  to  test  not  only  the 
pupils’  spelling  ability,  but  also  their  vocab¬ 
ulary,  grammar,  language  usage,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  and  history,  whether  or 
not  they  are  proficient  in  reading  braille.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  method  gives  a  much 
more  complete  measurement  than  the  braille 
reading  method  used  in  our  adaptation  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  since  all  the 
questions  are  read  to  the  pupils  and  a  wider 
view  of  their  fund  of  information  is  obtained. 
When  the  braille  reading  method  is  used,  the 
poorer  readers  cover  only  the  earlier  and 
simpler  questions,  since  time  is  called  before 
they  get  to  the  more  difficult  ones,  and  we 
cannot  tell  whether  they  could  or  could  not 
have  answered  them. 
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In  the  inkprint  edition  the  Vocabulary  test 
is  arranged  for  matching.  A  column  of  fifteen 
test  words  is  printed  beside  a  column  of 
twenty  meanings.  The  pupil  is  asked  to  match 
word  and  meaning  and  to  indicate  his  choice 
by  writing  after  each  word  the  number 
printed  before  the  meaning  he  selects.  We 
have  changed  this  into  a  multiple-choice  test 
by  embedding  each  word  in  an  incomplete 
sentence,  which  may  be  completed  by  one  of 
five  alternative  answers.  For  instance  the 
tester  reads,  “To  navigate  means  to  .  .  .  steer, 
float,  swim,  dive,  fly,”  and  the  pupils  are  to 
select  the  answer  they  prefer  and  write  it 
on  their  braille  slates.  Each  sentence,  with 
its  alternative  answers,  is  read  twice.  The 
matching  test  in  Literature  is  similarly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  multiple-choice  test  given 
orally.  In  the  inkprint  tests  in  Grammar  and 
Language  Usage,  seeing  pupils  are  asked  to 
read  short  sentences  and  to  write  one  word 
in  a  place  provided  for  the  answer.  In  our 
adaptation  of  these  tests  the  blind  children 
are  asked  merely  to  write  their  answers  on 
their  slates  after  the  questions  and  sentences 
have  been  read  to  them  twice,  thus  avoiding 
much  braille  reading  by  the  pupils.  The  His¬ 
tory  test  is  a  series  of  statements  which  the 
seeing  are  asked  to  mark  true  or  false;  we 
read  the  questions  to  the  blind  pupils  and  ask 
them  to  write  a  “c”  if  they  think  the  state¬ 
ment  correct;  an  “i”  if  they  think  it  incor¬ 
rect;  or  an  “e”  for  “either”  if  they  do  not 
know.  The  “e”  assures  us  of  an  answer  to  each 
question  and  makes  it  easier  to  score  the 
answers.  If  they  entirely  omitted  an  answer, 
the  scorer  might  not  know  which  letters  went 
with  which  questions.  A  further  precaution 
is  to  skip  a  cell  after  every  five  answers.  The 
Geography  test  is  in  multiple-choice  form 
for  the  seeing,  and  is  used  in  the  same  form  as 
a  braille  reading  test  for  the  blind. 

2.  Myers-Ritch  High  School  Progress  Test 

This  test  series  consists  of  multiple-choice 
tests  in  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 


and  Science.  There  are  thirty  items  in  each 
of  the  four  tests,  which  seeing  pupils  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  finish  in  one  hour — fifteen  minutes 
being  allowed  for  each  test.  As  adapted  for 
use  with  the  blind,  a  modified  oral  method 
has  been  devised :  in  the  braille  test  pamphlets 
in  English,  Social  Studies,  and  Science,  only 
the  alternative  answers  are  printed;  the  tester 
reads  an  incomplete  statement  and  then  the 
five  possible  answers,  while  the  pupils  read 
the  answers  in  braille;  the  tester  reads  the 
statement  and  answers  a  second  time,  and 
then  the  pupils  mark  with  a  short  pencil  the 
answer  they  prefer.  In  the  Mathematics  test 
two  modifications  are  introduced,  which  are 
explained  in  the  directions  as  follows:  1.  As 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  schools  for 
the  blind  does  not  seem  to  follow  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  subject  in  schools  for  the  seeing  as 
closely  as  it  does  in  other  subjects,  it  seems  1 
only  fair  that  before  giving  this  test  the 
principal,  or  the  mathematics  teacher,  should 
cross  out  any  questions  which  the  pupils  could 
not  be  expected  to  handle.  When  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  encountered,  the  tester  should  simply 
say,  “We  will  omit  question  number.  .  .  ”  and 
go  on  to  the  next.  2.  In  order  not  to  have  to 
ask  the  pupils  to  remember  these  rather  long 
and  complicated  questions  simply  from  hear¬ 
ing  them,  we  have  printed  the  questions,  as 
well  as  the  answers  in  braille,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  allowed  more  time  on  each 
answer  than  in  the  other  tests,  if  they  wish 
to  use  it.  But  the  whole  test  should  not  last 
longer  than  a  full  hour. 

Given  under  these  conditions,  the  Myers-  ! 
Ruch  High  School  Progress  Test  seems  to  be 
a  very  good  test  for  a  brief,  sketchy  survey.  1 
Pupils  appreciate  the  reduction  in  braille  read-  1 
ing,  especially  those  who  for  one  reason  or  i 
another  are  not  rapid  readers;  and  having  the 
alternative  answers  read  with  them,  so  that 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  different 
choices,  puts  at  their  ease  many  students  who 
tend  to  be  nervous  in  a  test  situation.  After 
a  preliminary  trial  of  these  tests  with  thirty- 
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two  pupils  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  grade, 
and  eight  high  school  graduates,  certain  fav¬ 
orable  conclusions  may  be  drawn:  achieve¬ 
ment  improves  from  grade  to  grade  and  in 
about  the  degree  expected  from  the  pupils  in¬ 
volved;  individual  profiles  indicate  strengths 
and  weaknesses  which  correspond  fairly  well 
with  the  amount  of  instruction  and  school 
success  of  the  pupils;  on  the  whole  the  best 
scores  are  in  social  science,  next  in  English, 
and  lowest  in  science  (only  seven  pupils  were 
judged  capable  of  taking  the  Mathematics 
test,  and  these  averaged  about  as  well  as  did 
the  whole  group  in  science) ;  satisfactory  cor¬ 
relations  are  obtained  (+.60  correlation  be¬ 
tween  total  score  and  both  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  IQ  and  Terman-Merrill  vocabulary, 
from  +.50  to  +.70  correlation  between  Ter¬ 
man-Merrill  vocabulary  and  English,  science, 
and  social  studies  scores,  from  +.40  to  +.50 
correlation  between  scores  and  teachers’  esti¬ 
mates  of  school  work);  an  item  analysis  of 
the  English,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  tests 
indicates  that  in  each  test  the  earlier  items 
are  easier  and  the  later  items  more  difficult 
for  the  blind  than  for  the  seeing;  and  the 
oral  method,  which  gave  all  pupils  a  chance 
at  all  the  test  items,  did  not  produce  abnor¬ 
mally  high  scores  (the  graduates  got  most  of 
the  high  scores,  and  were  all  above  the  50 
percentile  for  a  seeing  12th  grade;  in  the  12th 
grade  group  three  pupils  tested  above  the  50 
percentile  while  eleven  tested  below;  in  the 
nth  grade  group,  eight  tested  above  the  50 
percentile  for  the  nth  grade  and  five  tested 
below;  in  the  10th  and  9th  grade  groups,  five 
tested  above  the  50  percentile  for  their  grade 
and  six  tested  below).  It  seems  safe  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  the  table  of  percentile  norms 
printed  in  the  inkprint  Manual  of  Directions, 
at  least  until  we  have  accumulated  enough 
data  from  schools  for  the  blind  to  publish 
norms  of  our  own  if  needed.  Less  than  a  class 
period  was  necessary  for  any  of  the  first  three 
tests;  the  Mathematics  test  required  more  than 
an  hour.  Two  forms  of  this  test,  Forms  Am 


and  Bm,  have  been  put  into  braille;  two  other 
forms,  Cm  and  Dm,  have  been  announced 
by  the  inkprint  publishers  and  will  be  adapted 
for  use  with  the  blind  when  they  are  ac¬ 
cessible. 

3.  Sones-Harry  High  School  Achievement 
Test,  Form  A 

This  is  an  extensive  series  of  tests  intended 
to  measure  high  school  achievement  in  the 
four  major  fields  of  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  social 
studies.  The  inkprint  test  pamphlet  runs  to 
twenty-four  pages,  and  the  time  allowance  for 
the  seeing  is  forty  minutes  for  each  part,  or 
two  and  one  half  hours  of  working  time.  It 
was  put  into  braille  in  1938  without  being 
especially  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  found  satisfactory, 
mainly  because  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  matching 
tests,  which  are  unduly  difficult  for  the  blind. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  through  the  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  one  of  their  teachers,  Mr.  O.  J. 
Hill,  the  many  pages  of  matching  test  material 
have  been  transformed  into  multiple-choice 
tests,  and  directions  worked  out  to  reduce 
braille  reading  by  giving  as  many  tests  as 
possible  by  the  oral  method.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  testers  the  braille  pamphlets  and 
directions  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  oral 
sections  can  be  given  first;  then  the  sections 
in  which  the  pupils  will  read  the  braille  text 
and  indicate  their  answers  by  marking  with 
a  small  pencil;  and  then  those  in  which  the 
pupils  will  write  their  answers  in  braille  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  As  the  test  is  a  very 
long  one,  perhaps  requiring  as  many  as  ten 
fifty-minute  periods,  we  recommend  that 
schools  interested  in  this  test  should  first  order 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  a  specimen  set  of  inkprint  materials, 
and  from  a  study  of  the  inkprint  test  pam¬ 
phlet  and  the  Directions  for  Administering 
the  Braille  Edition,  decide  upon  the  sections 
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they  wish  to  use,  ordering  only  the  braille 
pamphlets  of  their  choice.  Possibly  some 
schools  will  prefer  to  order  the  whole  set  and 
then  use  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  material 
each  year.  Part  I,  Language  and  Literature, 
for  instance,  consists  of  sixteen  sections,  each 
of  which  makes  a  separate  test — correct  and 
faulty  use  of  English;  word  meaning;  ab¬ 
breviations  and  prefixes;  why  certain  com¬ 
mon  expressions  are  faulty;  foreign  phrases 
in  English;  literary  forms;  reading  compre¬ 
hension;  international  authorship;  familiar 
characters  in  literature;  familiar  passages  in 
literature;  literary  themes;  technical  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  language;  identification  of  grammati¬ 
cal  and  rhetorical  forms;  characters  famous 
in  literature;  American  and  English  authors 
and  literary  interests — a  wealth  of  material 
but  perhaps  too  much  for  one  meal!  Of 
course  if  only  part  of  the  test  is  given,  one 
cannot  use  the  percentile  scores  published  by 
the  authors;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  how  val¬ 
uable  these  will  be  until  we  have  collected 
data  from  a  number  of  schools  after  they 
have  tested  by  this  largely  oral  method;  so 
this  may  be  a  secondary  issue.  Whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  material  any  school  may  use, 
grade  distributions  and  averages  may  be  cal¬ 
culated,  individual  profiles  may  be  drawn  to 
show  success  or  failure  in  different  tests;  and 
reasons  for  variations  in  score  may  be  sought 
in  other  evidences  of  ability  such  as  IQ,  in 
the  amount  of  classroom  attention  given  to 
the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  test,  in  the 
pedagogical  ability  of  the  teacher,  etc.  Of 
course  the  great  variety  of  types  of  test  mater¬ 
ial  gives  these  tests  a  real  diagnostic  value 
both  for  indivduals  and  for  grades. 

4.  Measuring  the  School  Achievement  of 
Braille  Readers 

In  every  school  there  are  some  pupils  who 
cannot  take  our  group  tests  in  braille  with 
the  rest  of  the  pupils.  They  may  be  dull 
mentally  and  lag  behind  the  rest  either  in 
reading  or  writing  braille;  they  may  be  par¬ 


tially  seeing  pupils  who  never  have  made  a 
wholehearted  attempt  to  learn  braille;  they 
may  be  pupils  recently  admitted  to  a  school 
for  the  blind  who  at  the  date  of  testing  have 
not  caught  up  with  their  grade  in  handling 
braille.  To  these  may  be  added  some  of  the 
brighter  children  in  the  3rd  grade,  though 
our  norms  go  down  only  to  the  4th  grade. 
For  all  such  non-braille  readers  a  method  is 
now  proposed  which  should  make  it  possible 
to  determine  their  level  of  achievement  in 
most  of  the  school  subjects  without  asking 
them  either  to  read  or  to  write  braille.  The 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests,  Intermediate  and  Ad¬ 
vanced,  Forms  D-H,  but  could  readily  be 
adapted  for  use  with  any  tests  arranged  in 
multiple-choice  form.  In  essence  the  method 
consists  of  having  the  tester  read  both  the 
questions  and  the  lists  of  alternative  answers, 
giving  a  number  with  each  answer.  The 
pupil  has  a  four-page  pamphlet  of  embossed 
dots,  arranged  in  columns  to  correspond  to 
the  answers,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  alternative  answers  he  pre¬ 
fers  and  draw  a  line  through  the  dot  which 
corresponds  to  it.  A  brief  quotation  from  the 
directions  for  Test  2,  Word  Meaning,  will 
make  the  method  plain.  The  tester  passes  out 
the  pamphlets  of  dots,  which  for  this  test 
consist  of  three  sets  of  five  dots,  for  the  three 
sample  questions,  on  the  outside  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  fifty  sets  of  five  dots  each  for  the 
fifty  questions  in  the  test.  The  tester  says: 
“Today  we  are  giving  you  a  series  of  tests  to 
find  out  how  much  you  have  learned  in  your 
different  classes.  You  will  not  need  to  read  or 
write  either  braille  or  large  type  inkprint.  I 
shall  read  a  question  and  a  series  of  answers, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  correct  answer,  and 
I  will  give  a  number  with  each  answer — 1,2, 
3,4,5.  You  will  select  the  answer  you  think 
is  correct  and  draw  a  line  through  the  dot 
of  the  same  number,  counting  from  the  left. 
We  will  do  three  sample  questions  to  show 
you  how  the  test  works.  Look  at  the  first 
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set  of  dots  on  the  outside  of  this  pamphlet, 
while  I  read  the  question  and  the  answers. 
‘A  rose  is  a  ...  1  box;  2  flower;  3  home;  4 
month;  5  river.’  What  is  the  best  answer?  .  .  . 
Yes,  ‘flower,’  and  that  is  the  second  answer,  so 
you  will  draw  a  line  through  the  second  dot 
in  the  first  line.  The  next  sample  question 
reads,  ‘A  roof  is  found  on  a  ...  1  book;  2 
person;  3  rock;  4  house;  5  word.’  What  is 
the  best  answer?  ...  Yes,  ‘house,’  for  a  roof 
is  found  on  a  house.  Now,  you  remember  that 
‘house’  was  the  fourth  word,  so  you  should 
draw  a  line  through  the  fourth  dot  in  the 
second  line.  Now  we  will  take  the  third 
sample  question.  ‘Bread  is  something  to  .  .  . 
1  catch;  2  drink;  3  throw;  4  wear;  5  eat.’ 
What  is  the  best  answer?  Yes,  ‘eat,’  and  this 
was  the  fifth  word  in  the  list,  so  you  should 
draw  a  line  through  the  fifth  dot  in  the  third 
line.  Does  everyone  understand?  Now,  open 
the  pamphlet  and  look  at  the  left  page.  You 
will  see  that  we  have  printed  the  braille 
numbers  from  one  to  ten  down  the  left  side  of 
the  page  to  help  you  keep  your  place,  and 
opposite  each  number  there  are  five  dots.  If 
you  cannot  read  braille  just  keep  a  finger  of 
your  left  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
you  are  using,  and  after  you  have  marked  a 
dot  to  answer  a  question,  move  your  finger 
down  to  the  next  line  below.  If  you  lose  your 
place  you  can  always  count  down  from  the 
top  of  the  column.  There  are  ten  sets  of  dots 
in  each  column,  the  second  column  being 
printed  on  the  same  page  to  the  right  of  the 
first  column,  the  third  and  fourth  columns  on 
the  right  hand  page,  and  the  final  column  on 
the  back  page  of  the  pamphlet.  I  will  read 
each  question  and  the  set  of  five  alternative 
answers  through  twice  so  that  you  can  easily 
remember  them.  Try  to  get  the  general  idea 
the  first  time,  and  mark  your  dot  after  the 
second  reading.  Now  we  are  ready  to  begin 
the  test.” 

The  tester  will  then  read  the  questions  and 
alternative  answers  slowly  and  distinctly,  re¬ 
peating  them  a  third  time  if  there  is  a  request 


for  this.  But  after  the  first  ten  questions  the 
tester  should  warn  the  pupils  that  from  then 
on  she  will  read  the  material  only  twice.  As 
the  questions  become  more  difficult  and  the 
pupils  hesitate  or  offer  objections,  say,  “Never 
mind  that  question.  We  do  not  expect  you  to 
get  them  all  right.  Guess  if  you  like,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  your  place,  and  make  your  next 
mark  on  the  correct  line.”  At  any  time  the 
tester  may  mention  the  number  of  a  line  and 
the  location  of  a  column;  and  it  will  be  wise 
to  walk  around  the  room  occasionally,  per¬ 
haps  after  each  set  of  ten  questions,  to  be  sure 
the  pupils  are  all  working  on  the  correct 
column. 

Of  course  there  are  no  time  limits  when 
a  test  is  given  in  this  way,  but  probably  one 
test  at  a  sitting  is  all  that  should  be  attempted. 

Test  3,  Language  Usage,  is  given  in  the 
same  way,  using  an  embossed  pamphlet  which 
has  three  sets  of  two  dots  each  for  the  sample 
exercises,  and  then  one  hundred  sets  of  two 
dots  each,  arranged  in  ten  columns,  since 
there  are  one  hundred  items  in  this  test. 

Tests  6-9,  Literature,  Social  Studies  I  and 
II,  and  Elementary  Science,  are  given  in  the 
same  way,  using  embossed  pamphlets  which 
have  three  sets  of  three  dots  each  for  the 
sample  exercises,  and  fifty  sets  of  three  dots 
each,  arranged  in  five  columns,  since  there 
are  fifty  items  in  each  of  these  tests. 

Nothing  should  be  said  about  guessing  in 
any  test  except  Test  2,  and  this  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  pupils  suggest  it.  The  method  of 
scoring  the  tests  after  Test  2  penalizes  guess¬ 
ing  by  deducting  from  the  number  right,  one 
half  the  number  wrong  in  Test  3,  and  one 
third  the  number  wrong  in  Tests  6-8. 

No  standards  for  tests  given  in  this  way  are 
as  yet  available,  as  the  method  has  not  been 
widely  used.  But  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  regular  grade  norms  published  for  the 
seeing,  and  found  satisfactory  for  the  blind 
when  tested  by  the  ordinary  braille-reading 
method  may  not  be  used  until  more  evidence 
is  collected.  Grade  distributions  and  averages 
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of  the  scores  obtained  may  be  calculated,  in¬ 
dividual  profiles  drawn,  and  reasons  for  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  sought,  as  suggested  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  the  Sones-Harry  tests. 

If  pupils  have  enough  vision  to  read  clear- 
type  print  and  would  feel  more  comfortable 
not  to  use  dots,  sheets  may  be  made  on  a 
large  type  typewriter  using  capital  “X”  as  the 
letter  to  be  marked,  in  place  of  the  embossed 


dots.  If  the  sheets  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  the  embossed  pages,  the  same  direc¬ 
tions  may  be  used  and  those  using  the  “X” 
sheets  may  be  tested  at  the  same  time  as  those 
using  the  dot  pamphlets. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  at  once  for 
distribution  by  the  American  Printing  House 
of  these  dot-embossed  pamphlets  and  the 
special  directions. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Knowing  How  Sometimes  Overcomes  the  Obstacle 


Schoolboys  rarely  welcome  admonitions; 
but  when  Dio  Lewis  long  ago  summed  up  the 
whole  matter  of  good  posture  in  “Chin  in,” 
we  tried  it  out  in  procession  at  recess*  For 
ways  to  correct  round  shoulders,  he  said:  “let 
two  of  you  often  stand  back  to  back,  lock 
arms,  and  alternately  rocking,  each  lift  the 
other  off  his  feet;  again,  the  few  of  you  who 
carry  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other — as 
many  of  you  do — can  readily  equalize  them 
by  a  little  daily  practice  on  the  parallel  bars 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  through  a  little  daily 
arm  practice  between  two  strong  chairs  placed 
back  to  back.” 

A  middleweight  man  of  my  college  class 
who  became  eager  to  capture  an  athletic  prize, 
won  two  events:  first,  through  making  his 
overweight  handicap  for  rope  climbing  help, 
rather  than  hinder;  and  second,  through  pre¬ 
venting  his  underweight  for  the  sixteen-pound 
hammer  throwing  from  defeating  him.  “Of 
course  you’ve  noticed,”  said  another  stocky 
fellow,”  that  the  mere  weight  of  your  body 
will  stretch  the  long  hanging  rope  several 
inches;  also  that  whenever  you  throw  your 
whole  weight  on  it,  it  will  stretch  a  lot  more, 
then  contract,  lifting  you  that  much  more. 
Now  the  heavier  you  are  the  greater  the  re¬ 
bound.  When  therefore  at  the  top  of  the  re¬ 
bound,  grasp  the  rope  with  one  hand  as  high 
up  as  you  can;  next,  pull  down  with  a  mighty 
jerk,  and  again  grasp  as  high  as  possible  with 
the  other  hand.  Keep  on  doing  this  steadily 
until  you  reach  the  roof.  Meantime  your 
lighter  competitor  who  climbs  nimbly  will 
soon  tire  and  so  progress  slower  and  slower; 
whereas  you,  because  of  less  fatigue,  should 


reach  the  top  first.”  Anyway,  my  man  who 
climbed  with  his  head  got  the  cup.  Before  the 
contest  my  stocky  fellow  had  been  asked  by  a 
classmate  whether  he  might  not  help  boost 
him  up  that  rope!  But  the  climber  had  only 
smiled  and  said  no,  since  he  intended  bring¬ 
ing  his  best  girl  to  the  match  to  see  him  win. 

That  spring  my  prize-taker,  on  discovering 
that  without  practice  he  could  beat  in  ham¬ 
mer  throwing  the  only  would-be  entrant  for 
it  in  his  class,  won  the  silver  medal  in  a 
walkover;  but  this  meant  his  entering  the 
event  in  the  interclass  match.  Thereupon  the 
physical  director  taught  him  how  to  throw 
his  farthest  without  falling  over  backward 
and  so  losing  the  throw.  This  was  to  plant 
feet  solidly  apart,  lean  forward,  and,  starting 
with  the  hammer  as  far  back  as  possible  at 
his  right,  to  jerk  and  carry  it  by  its  hickory 
handle  with  utmost  swiftness  around  in  front 
one  and  a  half  times  only  before  letting  it  go 
into  the  air  up  over  his  left  shoulder.  Would 
you  believe  it,  the  fellow  won  the  gold,  or 
university,  medal  at  eighty  feet.  The  date  was 
1884. 

An  obstacle  to  a  much  desired  success  which 
I  personally  overcame  in  early  manhood  was 
this:  finding  the  acoustics  of  our  new  Over¬ 
brook  auditorium  poor,  I  asked  myself  how  I 
could  make  my  proposed  after-chapel  talks 
there  worth  while?  The  answer  was:  “I  will 
mouth  my  speech  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  do, 
and  not  drop  my  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.”  Thus,  after  home  practice  in  rattling 
off  tongue  twisters  like  Peter  Piper,  and  Theo- 
philus  Thistleton,  I  made  myself  heard,  mean¬ 
while  permanently  improving  my  enunciation. 
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A  Friend  of  the  Blind  in  Congress 
ENID  GRIFFIS 


When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
met  in  Washington  on  October  30,  and  tenta¬ 
tively  approved  an  amendment  to  the  current 
tax  bill  providing  for  an  additional  deduction 
of  $500  to  blind  people  for  special  expenses 
growing  out  of  their  blindness,  the  voice  of 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Republican  Congressman 
from  Ironton,  Ohio,  was  among  those  raised 
in  strong  support  of  the  measure. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
put  his  weight  behind  legislation  designed  to 
make  life  easier,  or  at  least  more  equitable, 
for  the  blind  men  and  women  of  the  country. 
His  interest  in  and  friendship  for  those  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  sight  goes  back  thirty-five 
years  to  his  early  days  as  a  lawyer  in  Ironton. 
It  was  here  that  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
blind  people  in  their  everyday  living  first  ar¬ 
rested  his  attention  and  enlisted  his  active 
sympathy.  Since  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1924  he  has  never  failed  to  give  his  support 
to  any  measure  which  promised  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

Few  people  outside  of  governmental  circles 
know  that  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins  who  made  the 
first  attempt  to  have  some  provision  for  the 
blind  included  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
its  original  draft  the  bill  said  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  blind.  When  it  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  be  studied 
and  worked  over  before  going  to  the  House, 


Enid  Griffis  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  a  writer  of  short 
stories  and  magazine  articles  in  her  free  time. 


Mr.  Jenkins  noted  the  omission  and  did  his 
best  to  get  a  clause  written  in  covering  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  His  efforts  in  committee 
failed;  and  when  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  in  April,  1935,  he  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  needs  of  blind  people 
recognized  by  offering  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
aid  to  the  needy  blind.  He  won  considerable 
support  for  the  amendment,  but  not  enough  to 
carry  it.  So  when  the  bill  finally  passed  the 
House  and  went  on  to  the  Senate  it  still  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  for  blind  people.  At  the 
urgent  request  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  other 
agencies  in  the  field,  the  Senate  inserted  a 
clause,  known  as  Title  X,  which  extended 
certain  benefits  to  the  blind.  In  the  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  responsible  for  drafting 
final  changes  in  the  bill  the  language  of  this 
clause  was  radically  changed,  and  it  finally 
emerged  in  very  much  its  present  form — a 
form  almost  identical  with  that  originally 
advocated  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Recognition  of  Mr.  Jenkins’  championship 
of  the  blind  was  accorded  in  the  House  on 
June  10,  1939,  when  the  moment  came  for  the 
introduction  of  an  amendment  to  Title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  placed  blind 
“pensioners”  on  the  same  basis  as  old-age 
pensioners  and  raised  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  government  to  such  assistance  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month.  This  occasion  marked 
one  of  the  few  times  in  that  body’s  history 
that  a  member  of  the  Opposition — in  this  in- 
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stance  Mr.  Jenkins — was  invited  to  introduce 
the  amendment.  When  he  had  concluded  his 
presentation,  Speaker  McCormack  observed 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  all  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mittee  amendment  offered  by  “the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  made  such 
a  fight  to  have  the  amendment  adopted”;  an 
observation  which  was  greeted  with  applause 
by  the  entire  House. 

In  1935  and  many  times  since,  Mr.  Jenkins 
has  spoken  in  strong  support  of  more  books 
for  the  adult  blind. 

This  so  far  little-publicized  friend  of  the 
sightless  is  a  man  of  medium  build,  with  a 
clean-shaven,  kindly  face  and  thick,  dark  hair 
beginning  to  gray.  His  manner  is  cordial, 
dignified,  and  unaffected.  He  was  born  on 
a  farm  at  Oak  Hill,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio, 
in  1880,  one  of  thirteen  children — eight  boys 
and  five  girls.  He  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  from  Ohio  State  University,  and 
in  1907  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ironton, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  ever  since  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  Protestant, 
is  married,  but  has  no  children. 

In  addition  to  the  almost  twenty  years  that 
he  has  served  as  congressman,  Mr.  Jenkins 
served  from  1916  to  1920  as  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  for  Lawrence  County,  Ohio;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio  from  1922 
to  1924.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  since  January, 
1935- 

When  queried  concerning  his  outside  ac¬ 
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tivities,  his  hobbies,  etc.,  Mr.  Jenkins  shakes 
his  head  and  smiles.  “I  haven’t  any,”  he  ad¬ 
mits.  “I’m  much  too  busy.”  One  can  easily 
believe  it.  Certainly  his  days  in  Washington 
are  full  to  the  brim.  He  is  at  his  office  in  the 
New  House  Office  Building  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  the  dot  of  nine  each  morning,  and  from 
then  until  ten,  when  the  Committee  goes  into 
session,  he  is  busy  with  office  matters,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  interviews.  It  is  usually  half¬ 
past  four  or  five  o’clock  before  he  emerges 
from  the  committee  room  or  House  Chamber. 
When  he  does,  he  returns  to  his  office  where 
he  is  again  available  to  callers  who  have  been 
unable  to  reach  him  earlier  in  the  day. 

More  often  than  one  would  suspect,  blind 
people  are  among  those  callers.  Sometimes 
they  are  men  or  women  seeking  to  enlist  his 
support  of  impending  legislation  which  af¬ 
fects  the  blind.  At  other  times,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  are  blind  people  requesting 
his  opposition  to  the  same  legislation.  These, 
Mr.  Jenkins  admits,  are  of  a  type  he  finds 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  They  are 
the  kind  who  “bend  over  backward”  in  the 
assertion  of  their  independence  and  in  their 
attempts  to  prove  that  blind  people  need  no 
special  consideration.  Frequently  they  them¬ 
selves  do  not,  but  Mr.  Jenkins  knows  that  for 
every  blind  person  who  is  economically  in¬ 
dependent  there  are  a  dozen  who  are  not  so 
favorably  situated;  and,  fortunately  for  the 
sightless,  it  is  with  these  last-mentioned  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  is,  and  always  will  be,  concerned. 


BLIND  OF  CLEVELAND  BENEFIT  BY  WORK 

ON  CONTRACT  BASIS 

EVA  B.  PALMER 


In  the  Contract  Department  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  hundreds  of 
nimble  fingers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  speed 
up  the  war  program.  The  work  in  this  Con¬ 
tract  Department,  so  called  because  all  work 
is  done  on  a  contract  basis,  was  begun  in 
March,  1937,  and  consisted,  at  first,  in  putting 
wires  in  shop  tags,  80,000  of  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Fisher  Body  Company. 

An  idea  must  precede  every  accomplish¬ 
ment;  and,  in  this  case,  the  plight  of  scores 
of  blind  men  and  women  needing  work,  but 
unfitted  for  much  activity,  had  been  an  un¬ 
solved  problem.  Such  a  shop  also  furnishes 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  testing  the  ability, 
as  well  as  the  stability,  of  newly  blinded  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  whom  are,  in  time,  promoted 
to  better  work  within  the  Society’s  program 
and  are  often  placed  in  outside  employment. 

The  Contract  Department  employs  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  permanent  workers  and  also  a  few 
young  people  just  out  of  school  who  have 
not  as  yet  decided  on  their  lifework.  The 
majority  of  the  people,  however,  are  those 
who  otherwise  would  be  unemployable  be¬ 
cause  of  age  or  physical  or  mental  limitations. 
Seated  at  tables  and  with  adequate  lighting 
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for  those  who  have  some  measure  of  vision, 
they  have  achieved  unexpectedly  good  results. 
And  each  year  the  variety  of  items  turned  out 
has  increased. 

The  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  individual 
is  very  marked.  Men  who  have  led  active 
lives  and  whose  sight  has  failed  are  seldom 
in  robust  health,  nor  can  they  stand  all  day 
at  their  work.  For  them  a  regular  job,  music 
and  visiting  during  their  lunch  period,  and 
a  weekly  pay  envelope  restores  their  feeling 
of  competence  and  sends  them  home  tired  but 
happy.  The  problem  of  their  transportation 
differs  little  from  that  in  any  shop  using 
blind  labor.  Some  come  alone,  a  number  are 
brought  by  members  of  their  families,  and 
others  have  guides  who  work  at  the  same 
place  and  have  traveling  vision. 

Equipment  is  simple.  Tables,  chairs,  and 
racks  on  which  to  keep  finished  and  un¬ 
finished  materials  are  the  chief  needs.  Super¬ 
vision  is  entrusted  to  a  partially  blind  man 
who  gives  out  the  work  and  also  figures  the 
payrolls,  each  person  being  on  a  piecework 
rate.  Any  call  for  assistance  secures  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  factories,  printers,  lithographers, 
and  binderies.  Other  good  prospects  are  de¬ 
partment  stores,  chemical  companies,  steel 
companies,  furniture  stores,  automobile  com¬ 
panies,  and  electric  products  companies. 
Many  of  the  industries  have  time-consuming 
tasks  which  they  are  glad  to  turn  over  to  the 
blind,  thus  leaving  other  hands  free  for  more 
demanding  war  work. 

The  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club,  and  the  Purchasing  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  of  great  help  in  securing  the 
kind  of  work  needed.  The  president  of  the 
Purchasing  Agents  Association,  Paul  T. 
Skove,  writes:  “We  have  found  the  work  of 
the  blind  people  at  the  Society’s  plant  highly 
satisfactory  over  a  long  period  of  time.  We 
employ  them  to  wire  tags,  and  while  the  firm 
that  sells  us  the  tags  is  equipped  to  wire 
them  by  machine,  we  find  their  price  no 
lower  than  we  pay  the  blind.”  Individual 
purchasing  agents  are  often  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  names  of  prospects  and  even  to  contact 
them  on  the  telephone.  Barney  Berquist  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  “Buying  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  is  worth  while  to 
purchasing  agents  from  their  own  stand¬ 
point.  Don’t  buy  just  to  do  a  good  deed,  but 
to  do  yourself  a  favor.  Their  delivery  is 
prompt,  their  count  on  quantity  work  is 
accurate,  and  they  never  turn  up  with  an  alibi 
instead  of  the  work  they  contracted  to  do. 
They  seek  no  special  consideration  because 
of  their  affliction.”  The  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  has  sent  at  one  time  as  many  as  400, 
000  cartons,  each  to  contain  100  small  electric 
light  bulbs.  Each  carton  consisted  of  22 
identical  pieces  of  cardboard,  and,  when 
completed,  resembled  the  cartons  used  for 
eggs.  Each  one  was  completed  by  the  blind 
men  in  approximately  fifty  seconds. 

Development  of  the  Contract  Department 
is  largely  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  who,  for  a  nominal  amount 
which  covers  her  lunch  and  car  expense,  has 
combed  the  city  for  light,  repetitive  work. 
For  prices  to  be  quoted  for  the  various  types 
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of  work  she  had  to  rely  on  information  re^ 
ceived  from  the  firms  contacted;  now  she 
knows  pretty  much  what  to  quote.  Results 
of  her  efforts  are  shown  by  the  following 
figures  which  indicate  the  number  of  pieces 
turned  out : 


1938  .  5,160,760 

1939  .  6,985,312 

1940  .  9,711,048. 

1941  .  14&5, 530. 

1942  .  16,243,919, 


Service  to  firms  has  been  extended  as  in  the 
following  instances:  Needed  tags  are  ordered 
by  the  firm  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  Society 
from  the  manufacturer;  the  work  on  them  is. 
completed  and  they  are  delivered  to  the  firm.. 
Calendars  are  rolled  and  inserted  in  cylinders 
to  which  addressed  labels  and  stamps  are 
attached,  the  completed  packages  being  de¬ 
livered  to  the  post  office.  Matches  are  enclosed 
in  asbestos  lined  envelopes,  packed  in  boxes 
which  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose,  ad¬ 
dressed  labels  attached,  and  packages  mailed.. 

Many  large  orders  are  received,  the  first  one 
for  a  million  pieces  having  come  from  the 
American  Fork  and  Hoe ,  Company.  The 
work  consisted  of  attaching  a  large  metal  clip 
to  a  tag.  In  the  beginning  firms  supplied 
wires,  or  string,  to  be  attached  to  the  tags; 
but,  in  time,  and  on  request,  the  Society  fur¬ 
nished  them,  adding  their  cost  to  the  state¬ 
ment  rendered. 

Such  a  department  could  be  started  in  any 
city  and  the  co-operation  of  active  volunteers 
would  ensure  sufficient  patronage  to  furnish 
employment  to  an  increasing  number  of 
blind  persons. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  WAR 
BLIND  DISSOLVED 

Those  who  attended  the  20th  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  may  recall  the  resolution  (No.  2 — 
see  pages  199-200  of  the  Proceedings)  adopted 
by  the  Convention  with  respect  to  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  War  Blind — 
a  California  corporation. 

Acting  upon  instructions,  the  Secretary- 
General  wrote  to  the  various  officials  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  resolution. 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
above-named  corporation  has  been  dissolved 
as  a  California  corporation,  a  Certificate  of 
Winding  Up  and  Dissolution  having  been 
filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  State  of  California  on  August  31,  1943. 

LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  long  believed 
it  desirable  for  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
to  be  adequately  represented  in  Washington 
by  a  responsible  legislative  representative  able 
to  speak  with  proper  authority,  who  could 
keep  an  eye  on  all  Federal  legislation  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  blind,  could  with 
full  assurance  of  his  authority  present  the 
needs  of  the  blind  to  members  of  Congress 
and  other  government  officials,  and  could  aid 
in  keeping  workers  for  the  blind  informed  on 
such  matters. 

It  was  therefore  with  gratification  that  the 
Board  learned  that  the  employment  of  such 
a  legislative  representative  in  Washington  is 
contemplated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — an  organization  created 


through  the  interest  and  support  of  the  A.A. 
W.B.  to  do  in  a  service  way  many  things 
which  the  Association  might  desire  to  see 
done,  and  do  for  itself,  but  which  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  administrative  setup  would  not  make 
possible. 

To  lend  encouragement  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  this  connection, 
the  Board  of  Directors  therefore  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  in  Washington  D.  C.,  on  September  28, 
1943,  attended  by  eleven  of  the  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers,  all  of  whom  voted  in  its  favor: 

Resolved,  That  when,  as,  and  if  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  employs  a  special  legis¬ 
lative  representative  to — 

(a)  Watch  Federal  legislation  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  of  peculiar  interests  to  the  blind, 

(b)  Present  to  members  of  Congress  and  other 
government  officials  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind, 

(c)  Aid  in  keeping  workers  for  the  blind  and 
blind  people  informed  regarding  governmental 
action  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  particular, 

The  A.A.W.B.  participate  in  this  service  by 
contributing  annually  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  the  sum  of  $100,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  said  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  will  promote  the  passage  of  only  such 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind  as  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

1943  CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1943  convention  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  (20th  Biennial  Convention) 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  12-15  last,  are 
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available  at  $3.00  per  copy  from  the  Secretary- 
General.  Address  orders  to  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  are  reminded 
that  this  is  their  section  and  that  they  may 
submit  items  of  interest  and  articles  for  pub¬ 
lication  to  Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general. 
Subject  to  their  conformity  to  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Outloo\,  every  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  publication  of  such  contribu¬ 
tions  as  are  received  by  the  Secretary-General. 


NECROLOGY 


Charles  Amos  Hamilton,  who  in  June,  1937, 
rounded  out  thirty  years  of  service  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York,  died  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  28,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
seventy-seven  years  old.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
born  in  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  and 
was  educated  at  Cuba  (New  York)  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
was  principal  of  Albion  High  School  and  held 
a  similar  post  at  Newark,  New  York,  before 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  1907.  Here,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  children  were  able  to  complete  their  en¬ 
tire  elementary  and  high  school  education, 
from  kindergarten  on.  Many  were  graduated 
in  such  courses  as  music,  literature,  piano 
tuning,  typewriting,  and  vocational  work.  In¬ 
terested  as  he  was  in  physical  activities  for 
students,  he  required  all  boys  above  the  third 
grade  to  learn  to  swim.  Hamilton  Hall,  the 
boys  .dormitory  at  the  New  York  State 
School,  was  named  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  honor. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
from  1932  through  1933,  and  was  president 
of  the  Batavia  Rotary  Club  for  thirteen  years. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Glimpses  Into  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  Henry  Randolph  Latimer. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Philip  Newell 
Harrison.  Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  1943.  52  pages. 

As  stated  on  the  title  page  this  volume  con¬ 
sists  “mainly  of  material  published  in  the  Seer 
and  reprinted  at  the  time,  in  quantity,  exactly 
as  it  originally  appeared.” 

The  main  part  of  the  book  tells  in  eleven 
chapters  of  the  beginnings  and  the  growth  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
rest  of  the  book  the  editor  pays  tribute  to  the 
author  by  listing  chronologically  his  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishments  and  presenting  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  documenting  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Latimer  is  held  by  his  associates. 
All  this  is  excellent  reading  for  a  new  person 
coming  into  the  field  and,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  the  blind,  here  is  another 
volume  which  will  make  us  proud  of  our 
chosen  profession. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

- - - 

Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

I  and 

The  Teachers  Forum 

15  West  Sixteenth  Street, 

New  York  n,  New  York 

Lucy  Goldthwaite 
Editor 

P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Editor 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


— 

- • 


For  some  years  engineers  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  been  study¬ 
ing  and  working  to  develop  a  Talking  Book 
record  that  would  reproduce  as  well  as  the 
one  now  in  use,  and  yet  be  thinner  and 
more  durable.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  a 
disc  has  now  been  produced  which  appears 
to  meet  all  the  necessary  requirements,  and 
which  in  a  recent  test  gave  a  promising  per¬ 
formance. 

The  new  record  was  used  in  production 
for  the  first  time  in  the  September  issue  of 
Talking  Book  Topics  which,  by  the  way,  was 
pressed  in  the  Foundation’s  own  plant  set  up 
some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
studies  leading  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Talking  Book  in  general.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  September  Topics  were 
mailed  out,  and  to  date  no  report  has  been 
received  of  any  breakages  in  transit.  The  new 
disc  is  one  twenty-seven  thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  five  of  them  weigh  less  than 
a  pound  as  compared  with  the  two  pounds 
at  which  the  same  number  of  standard  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  records  tip  the  scale. 

The  Foundation  hopes  soon  to  record  a 
book  on  its  new  thin  record.  When  this  has 
been  done  it  will  know  more  about  the  cost 
and  general  practicability  of  the  disc  for 
Talking  Book  work. 

The  audio  weighing  scale  invented  by  the 
Toledo  Scale  Company  and  demonstrated  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
December  3,  1942,  is  now  being  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  by  the  Foundation.  This  scale,  which 
functions  on  the  principle  of  the  airplane 
radio  beam  and  indicates  by  sounds  when 
the  proper  balance  has  been  reached,  is 


operable  by  blind  people.  Accordingly,  the 
Foundation  has  recently  employed  a  blind 
woman  to  initiate  the  job  of  packaging  20,- 
000,000  Talking  Book  needles  by  means  of 
the  new  device.  Hitherto  the  needles  which 
accompany  Talking  Book  records  sent  out  to 
blind  readers  have  been  counted  and  slipped 
into  envelopes — 25  to  a  package.  This  work, 
too,  could  be  done  by  blind  people;  but, 
whereas  by  the  counting  method  only  5000 
needles  could  be  packaged  by  the  average 
blind  worker  in  an  hour,  the  audio  scale  now 
makes  its  possible  for  the  same  worker  to 
dispose  of  10,000  needles  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  with  considerably  less  strain. 
Each  package  of  25  needles  weighs  only  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

The  work  of  the  well  known  actress, 
Brenda  Forbes,  who  is  perhaps  best  re¬ 
membered  by  playgoers  for  her  role  in  The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,  in  which  she  ap¬ 
peared  as  Wilson,  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  per¬ 
sonal  maid,  is  rapidly  becoming  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Talking  Book.  Miss  Forbes 
played  Wilson  in  the  Foundation’s  Talking 
Book  version  of  this  famous  play;  and  in  the 
Talking  Book  production  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  which  is  to  be  released  shortly  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  she  again  appears, 
this  time  as  the  leading  character,  Elizabeth 
Bennett.  Miss  Forbes  also  read  One  Pair  of 
Feet,  by  Monica  Dickens,  which  has  just  been 
released  to  Talking  Book  readers. 

As  the  December  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
goes  to  press  we  have  received  completed 
questionnaires  from  fifteen  states  covering 
the  survey  of  the  present  employment  of  the 
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blind  and  the  postwar  planning  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  employment  in  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  letters  have  been  received  from 
five  states  informing  us  that  the  questionnaires 
would  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  completed.  This 
is  very  gratifying  and  the  Foundation  ap¬ 
preciates  this  splendid  co-operation.  To  those 
states  we  have  not  heard  from  we  should 
like  to  say  that  we  are  anticipating  the  receipt 


of  your  questionnaires  or  a  letter  telling  us 
approximately  when  to  expect  them. 

Braille  and  inkprint  copies  of  Dr.  Irwin’s 
article,  “Economic  Parity  for  the  Blind 
Through  Federal  Legislation,”  may  be  had  by 
blind  people  upon  application  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  reprint. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Page  5.  War  Department,  Services  of  Sup¬ 
ply,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General:  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Walter  E.  Barton,  Major,  Medical 
Corps,  director,  Reconditioning  Division. 

Page  23.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind;  E.  C.  Copeland,  superintendent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ernest  S.  Leslie. 

Page  25.  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind; 
Arthur  Voorhees  is  acting  director,  following 
the  resignation  of  John  McMenamin,  director. 

Page  46.  Androscoggin  County  Association 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lydia  Whitehouse,  execu¬ 


tive  director,  succeeding  Mrs.  F.  W.  Downing. 

Page  68.  Asociacion  Hispano  Americana 
Pro-Ciegos;  address  has  been  changed  to  999 
Pelham  Parkway,  New  York  67,  New  York. 
Dr.  Gabriel  Alvarez,  president;  M.  C.  Suarez, 
director  of  education,  instead  of  secretary. 

Page  103.  State  Department  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance,  Bureau  for  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness;  Robert  F.  Roth,  director, 
succeeding  Homer  W.  Hanna. 

Agencies  listed  in  this  Directory  are  urged 
to  co-operate  by  reporting  all  changes  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


Occupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine  for  November,  1943,  contains  the 
article,  “New  Freedom  for  the  Blind,”  by 
Madeline  G.  Gans  and  Carl  C.  Pirups-Hvarre. 
The  magazine  gives  this  summary:  “War 
labor  shortages  have  broken  down  many  of 
the  barriers  against  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  Among  those  gain¬ 
ing  new  work  opportunities  are  the  visually 
handicapped.  They  need  sound  vocational 
guidance,  particularly  at  this  time.” 

“For  Those  in  Darkness,”  by  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  appears  in  Survey  Mid-Monthly  for  June, 
1943.  The  question  is  posed:  “What  provision 
is  being  made  or  should  be  made  to  bring 
light  to  those  suddenly  thrust  into  darkness.” 
It  is  suggested  that,  “if  the  war-blinded  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  self-respecting  status 
which  is  their  heritage  as  Americans,  the 
public  must  be  ready  to  employ  them  and  to 
accept  them  for  what  they  have  to  give, 
rather  than  for  what  they  have  lost.” 

“Out  of  Darkness,”  by  William  F.  McDer¬ 
mott,  in  Collier  s  Magazine  for  July  10,  1943, 
is  the  story  of  LaDean  Sage  of  Kansas,  who 
was  blind  for  the  first  twenty-one  years  of 
her  life  and  now  has  regained  her  sight. 

“Art  Without  Sight,”  by  Floyd  Cook,  is 
found  in  School  Arts  for  October,  1943. 
Methods  are  described  by  which  blind  chil¬ 
dren  have  learned  to  work  creatively  in  both 
three  and  two  dimensions  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  Washington. 


Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  November, 
1943,  previews  the  new  book,  Sergeant  Schmid 
Marine,  by  Roger  Butterfield,  a  book  which 
appears  on  the  fall  production  list.  Sergeant 
Schmid  is  the  Marine  hero  from  Guadalcanal 
who  apparently  lost  his  sight  while  fighting 
the  Japanese. 

Those  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  war-blinded  soldiers  will  be  interested  in 
“So  He’s  Been  Wounded,”  by  Major  Walter 
E.  Barton,  which  appeared  in  the  Red  Cross 
Courier  for  October,  1943,  Major  Barton  is 
Director  of  the  Reconditioning  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

“Sightless — They  Work  Safely,”  by  John  H. 
Meader,  is  found  in  the  American  Mutual 
Magazine  for  May,  1943.  A  report  is  given  of 
the  outstanding  safety  achievements  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
where  125  men — most  of  them  totally  blind — 
are  running  machines,  handling  materials, 
cutting,  trimming,  contributing  finished 
products  to  the  war  effort — and  doing  it  with 
amazing  infrequency  of  accidents. 

Plans  for  the  care  of  the  war-blinded  soldier 
are  outlined  in  “When  the  Blinded  Soldier 
Returns,”  by  Fraser  Bond,  in  Everybody’s 
Digest  for  May,  1943.  A  report  is  given  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the  War-Blind 
set  up  by  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  recommendations 
worked  out  by  this  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  just 
compiled  the  figures  received  from  the  work¬ 
shops  furnishing  brooms  to  the  government 
and  find  that  another  50,000  brooms  per 
month  are  needed  to  take  care  of  govern¬ 
ment  requirements.  Shops  which  can  supply 
more  brooms  than  the  amount  sent  in  the 
estimates  to  National  Industries  are  asked  to 
advise  this  office  immediately,  as  orders  for 
January,  February,  and  March  should  be 
allocated  now. 

The  most  recent  tonnage  estimate  for  this 
year’s  crop  of  broom  corn  is  27,600  tons. 
There  is  some  Argentine  corn  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  2000  to  4000  tons.  It  is  being 
imported  in  small  lots  and  is  still  an  indefinite 
item  to  count  on.  The  industry  uses  45,000  to 
50,000  tons  of  broom  corn,  so  indications 
point  to  a  serious  shortage  of  broom  corn 
this  year. 

Shops  should  take  steps  immediately  to  re¬ 
vamp  production  if  they  wish  to  maintain 
their  present  volume  and  remain  in  business. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful 
for  their  civilian  trade:  Make  no  corn  brooms 
with  hardwood  handles  for  household  use 
heavier  than  24  pounds  per  dozen;  make  no 
warehouse  brooms  heavier  than  32  pounds 
per  dozen;  36-pound  warehouse  brooms 
should  contain  some  substitute  material  with 
the  corn;  make  brooms  for  civilian  trade 
lighter  by  at  least  10  per  cent;  use  all  kinds 
of  substitutes.  National  Industries  suggests 
that  shops  get  busy  immediately  and  locate 
substitutes,  as  they  are  not  plentiful.  It  is 
possible  that  the  government  specifications 
may  soon  be  changed  to  permit  the  use  of 
substitutes. 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  broom 
handles,  the  Wichita  School  and  Shop  for 
the  Blind  conducted  a  campaign  to  secure 
used  broom  handles.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  their  letter  on  this  campaign: 
“This  campaign  was  conducted  by  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  Wichita.  Each  school 
had  the  students  bring  the  cleaned  broom 
handles  to  their  respective  schools.  These 
handles  were  displayed  in  the  main  hall  of 
the  schools  as  a  reminder  and  to  stimulate 
further  interest  in  the  campaign.  At  the  close 
of  the  drive  we  had  a  truck  go  to  each  school 
and  pick  up  the  handles  collected.  We  paid 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  each  school 
35^  for  each  handle.  The  money  raised  by 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association  is  to  be  used 
to  buy  books  for  their  school  libraries  and 
textbooks  for  underprivileged  children.  Our 
pickup  is  not  complete  as  yet;  so  far  we 
have  collected  3500  handles.  We  expect  more 
than  5000  handles  from  this  campaign.” 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  broom  handles, 
such  a  campaign  might  be  launched  in  al¬ 
most  every  section  of  the  country,  and  some 
handles  which  might  be  repainted  or  used  as 
they  are,  would  no  doubt  be  obtained.  This 
same  campaign  could  be  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  church  organizations  and 
women’s  clubs. 

Shops  having  pillowcases  in  stock  that  have 
been  an  overrun  from  any  of  their  orders  are 
asked  to  notify  the  National  Industries  office 
of  the  size  and  amount  on  hand.  Many  times 
orders  are  received  for  small  quantities  which 
could  be  allocated  to  shops  having  such  over¬ 
runs  available. 

Effective  October  12,  the  price  paid  by  the 
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government  for  both  the  8-inch  and  10-inch 
whisk  broom  is  28^  each.  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  is  unable  to  handle  all  the  whisk 
broom  business  it  receives  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  any  additional  shops  wish  to  qualify 
for  this  item  they  are  asked  to  notify  this  of¬ 
fice  immediately. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  out  from  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  to  all  workshops  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  official  order  granting  broom 
manufacturers  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
prices  amounting  to  3^  per  pound.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent  increase  which 
was  granted  on  March  23,  1943,  Order  No. 
216.  No  additional  label  is  required  for  this 
new  regulation.  Workshops  are  asked  to  read 
this  latest  order  carefully  and  to  follow  the 
procedure  outlined  therein.  If  any  further  in¬ 
formation  is  required  they  are  advised  to  com¬ 
municate  with  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  disposing  of  all  the  equipment 
which  was  owned  by  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration.  They  have  all  types  of  machin¬ 
ery,  sewing  machines,  and  other  materials. 
These  may  be  purchased  by  negotiation. 
Workshops  which  are  interested  should  con¬ 
tact  their  regional  office  advising  them  of  the 
type  of  equipment  or  material  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in. 

Region  I.  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont: 
Regional  Procurement  Officer,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  Park  Square  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Region  II.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey:  Regional  Procurement  Officer,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  7 6  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Region  III.  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Virginia:  Regional 
Property  Officer,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
1229  20th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Region  IV.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  West 


Virginia:  Regional  Property  Officer,  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  235  West  12th  Street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Region  V.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin:  Re¬ 
gional  Procurement  Officer,  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  222  West  North  Bank  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Region  VI.  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee:  Regional  Pro¬ 
curement  Officer,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  10 
Forsyth  Street  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Region  VII.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Texas:  Regional  Property  Officer,  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  609  Neil  P.  Anderson  Build¬ 
ing,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Region  VIII.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska:  Regional  Property  Officer,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  6th  Floor,  Porter  Build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Region  IX.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Wyoming:  Regional  Procurement  Officer,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  1630  Wazee  Street,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

Region  X.  Arizona,  California,  Nevada:  Re¬ 
gional  Procurement  Officer,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  335  Fell  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Region  XI.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wash¬ 
ington:  Regional  Property  Officer,  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Alaska  Building,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Canvas  Specialty  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  982,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  10,000 
pounds  of  rags  which  would  be  suitable  for 
making  Hit  and  Miss  Rugs.  The  price  of  these 
rags  is  J<f  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Shops  which  are  interested  should 
write  the  Canvas  Specialty  Company  for  a 
sample.  These  rags  will  have  to  be  cut  and 
sewed. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  October  1 
Bulletin  of  the  War  Production  Board :  “An 
Ohio  company  has  available  2000  power  ma¬ 
chines  for  sewing  heavy  duck  canvas  and 
lighter  fabrics  up  to  1  inch  in  thickness.  FA- 
32-436.”  Shops  able  to  use  this  machinery 
should  contact  their  local  War  Production 
Board,  and  in  asking  for  information  use 
the  letters  and  numbers  FA-32-436. 
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National  Industries  for  the  Blind  believes 
the  machinery  would  be  suitable  for  sewing 
mops.  If  shops  will  get  the  numbers  of  the 
sewing  machines,  a  local  machine  company 
will  be  able  to  tell  if  they  will  fit  the  shop’s 
purpose. 

Workshops  interested  in  fiber  are  advised 
to  write  the  Otto  Gerdau  Company,  533  Canal 
Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  sizable 
stock  on  hand  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
samples,  general  information,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  re  their  use  in  brooms. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  October 
2 6  issue  of  the  Broom  Corn  News :  “H.  B. 
Baker,  price  specialist  of  the  Illinois  OP  A, 
Springfield,  advises  Broom  Corn  News  that 
on  October  19,  1943,  the  following  ruling  was 
issued  by  the  Chief  Counsel,  Leather,  Wool 
and  Miscellaneous  Fibre  Products,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.:  ‘Under  MPR  468,  Broom  Corn, 
normal  invariable  practice  was  for  producer  to 
cure  and  seed  broom  corn  before  baling. 
Therefore,  producers’  maximum  prices  are  for 
broom  corn  which  has  been  cured  and  seeded 
before  baling.  If  not  cured  and  seeded,  price 
charged  must  be  sufficiently  below  enumer¬ 
ated  maximum  to  allow  for  cost  of  seeding 
and  loss  of  weight  through  curing  and  seeds. 
Sale  of  uncured  and  unseeded  corn  at  full 
enumerated  price  clearly  evasive  practice.’  ” 

Limitation  Order  L-317,  issued  October  n 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  prohibits  the 
use  of  cartons  for  packing  many  articles,  in¬ 
cluding  brooms,  mops,  textiles,  rugs,  etc.  This 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  any  orders  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  War  Shipping  Administration,  and 
Lend-Lease  purchases.  Shops  are  advised  to 
write  their  local  War  Production  Board  for 
.a  copy  of  the  Order. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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MacEnnis  Moore,  field  representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1937,  resigned  on  December  1  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Fund.  In  1942  the  USO  asked  the 
Foundation  to  grant  Mr.  Moore  a  three- 
months’  leave  of  absence  to  be  chief  of  the 
Speakers’  Bureau  for  their  campaign.  This 
year  the  National  War  Fund  requested  the 
Foundation  to  grant  Mr.  Moore  a  similar 
leave  of  absence  to  conduct  their  campaign 
as  head  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau.  In  setting 
up  the  year-round  staff  for  the  National  War 
Fund  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Speakers’  Bureau  and  Mr.  Moore  was 
asked  to  take  this  assignment.  Prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Foundation  Mr.  Moore  served  as  a 
staff  associate  of  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association  and  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless.  While  on  the  Foundation’s  staff, 
Mr.  Moore  served  as  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  for  the  1943  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind;  as  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 
This  year  Mr.  Moore  was  elected  president 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Council.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  National  Social  Work  Club 
Committee  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  Mr.  Moore’s 
many  friends  regret  exceedingly  to  see  him 
leave  work  for  the  blind,  and  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck. 

The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  magazine, 
published  monthly  in  braille,  except  August, 
announcing  new  publications  in  braille  and  in 
Talking  Book  form.  Address:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  75  W est  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  York  h,  N.  Y. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

» 

NOVEMBER  5,  1 943 

Dear  Editor: 

Mr.  Karsten  Ohnstad’s  vigorous  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Outloo\  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  I  hope  it  has  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  evoked  fruitful  discussion 
which  will  lead  to  positive  results:  It  relates 
mainly  to  that  large  section  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  still  young  enough  and  active  enough  to 
be  able  to  make  their  contribution  to  society. 
For  society  not  to  avail  itself  of  these  possibili¬ 
ties  would  mean  a  loss  to  itself  as  well  as  a 
galling  sense  of  frustration  to  each  of  the  blind 
persons  affected,  coupled  with  an  economic 
status  lower  than  might  have  been. 

In  his  energetic  plea  that  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  manpower  should  be  exploited  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  inducing  nor¬ 
mally  reluctant  employers  to  give  blind  peo¬ 
ple  a  trial,  Mr.  Ohnstad  is  on  firm  ground, 
since  success  has  attended  many  an  effort 
under  these  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  just 
a  little  disappointing  that  Mr.  Ohnstad  did 
not  follow  up  his  argument.  In  my  ignorance 
it  seemed  somewhat  like  asking  for  a  mass 
onslaught  by  an  army  not  yet  properly  or¬ 
ganized  for  its  task,  on  a  territory  not  yet 
properly  mapped  out,  and  with  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Ohnstad  says,  “The  greatest  handicap 
that  every  blind  person  must  overcome  is  not 
blindness  itself,  but  the  mistaken  notion  that 
blindness  is  a  handicap  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
come.”  That  is,  I  believe,  true  on  the  whole. 
So  well  has  this  been  recognized  that  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  workings  of  a 
blind  man’s  mind  in  order  the  better  to  be 
able  to  help  him  in  meeting  that  handicap. 
For  some  reason,  very  little  attention  has 


been  devoted  to  a  correlative,  but  equally 
important,  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  position 
of  any  man  in  society  is  one  of  relationships. 
There  is  not  only  a  complex  of  reactions 
within  himself  toward  others,  but  also  one 
of  reactions  of  those  who  come  in  direct  and 
indirect  contact  with  him.  We  are  concen¬ 
trating  our  attention  on  the  former  to  the 
neglect  of  the  latter  where  the  blind  are 
concerned. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  research  into 
the  psychology  of  the  seeing  in  their  relation 
to  the  blind.  I  suggest  that  a  systematic  study 
should  be  made  of  the  reactions  of  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  when  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  have 
dealings  with  the  blind,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  their  actual  dealings.  Such  a  study  should 
include  many  types  of  situations,  both  social 
and  occupational.  I  think  the  tabulation, 
analysis,  and  correlation  of  the  results  would 
be  fruitful.  The  study  would  tell  us  much 
about  the  real  reasons  why  there  is  such  a 
discrepancy  between  the  undoubted  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
handicapped  towards  the  handicapped,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  former  to  aid  the  latter  in 
the  very  direction  where  help  would  be  of 
greatest  value.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that 
important  essays  have  been  made  already  in 
this  direction,  but  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  done  in  a  comprehensive  and  sci¬ 
entific  way.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  would 
enable  us  the  better  to  fit  the  blind  for  their 
part  in  the  world  and  to  make  the  world 
ready  to  accept  the  blind  as  full  partners  in 
life’s  work. 

Fortunately  a  great  deal  has  already  been 
done  in  the  study  of  human  nature  in  recent 
years.  Propagandists,  advertisers,  and  sales¬ 
men  of  every  description  are  utilizing  the 
results  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 
Once  we  know  the  exact  nature  of  our  prob¬ 
lem,  we  should  find  ready  to  hand  the  surest 
means  of  solving  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  Whitfield 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chanties — The  annual  report 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  shows  that 
651  blind  and  crippled  individuals  received  service 
of  various  kinds  from  the  Bureau  last  year.  Of  this 
number,  232  worked  in  the  shops  and  183  received 
training  and  work  at  home.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles 
to  output,  sales  of  the  products  of  blind  and  crippled 
workers  exceeded  those  of  1941-42  by  $20,000. 
Weekly  pay  envelopes  of  handicapped  workers 
ranged  from  $12  to  $30  per  week,  depending  on 
their  speed  and  skill.  A  number  of  the  Bureau’s 
workers  earned  enough  to  pay  income  taxes,  and  the 
report  states  that  all  have  bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  enthusiastically. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — A  graduate 
of  the  Colorado  School  recently  received  a  signal 
honor  in  having  one  of  the  Liberty  ships  launched 
at  the  Oregon  shipyards  named  for  him.  The  man 
is  John  F.  Myers,  who  graduated  from  the  School’s 
department  for  the  blind  in  1900.  Mr.  Myers  helped 
to  start  the  State  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Den¬ 
ver  and  was  its  first  superintendent.  It  was  he  who 
drew  up  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon 
Adult  Blind  Home.  Here  also  he  was  the  first  to 
hold  office  as  superintendent. 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  ( Boston ) — His 
Eminence  William  Cardinal  O’Connell  has  presented 
a  large  stone  house  to  The  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind  as  a  residence  for  aged  blind  and  deaf-blind 
women.  The  residence  is  known  as  St.  Raphael’s 
Hall,  and  is  located  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
modernly  equipped  throughout,  has  a  Liturgical 
chapel,  and  a  resident  chaplain.  Spacious  lawns 
with  shade  trees  and  gardens  surround  the  house 
to  make  complete  a  delightful  and  restful  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  residence  accommodates  twenty-five 
guests,  and  is  under  the  administrative  care  of  the 
Diocesan  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind — Gordon 
•  Hicks,  superintendent  of  The  Connecticut  Institute, 


and  his  wife,  who  is  matron  of  the  school  depart¬ 
ment,  were  honored  by  a  surprise  reception  held 
recently  to  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
service  in  their  respective  positions.  The  guests  in¬ 
cluded  former  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
members  of  the  Board  and  staff,  former  teachers, 
and  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  who 
was  among  the  speakers,  revealed  that  a  total  of  255 
young  people  have  attended  the  school  during  the 
encumbency  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  that  70 
of  this  number  have  been  graduated.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  91  per  cent  of  these  girls 
and  boys  are  now  employed,  most  of  them  in 
competition  with  the  seeing. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— Through  the  generosity  of  the  Miami  Section  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Florida 
Association  has  been  able  to  establish  a  lending 
library  of  braillewriters.  One  of  these  is  being  used 
by  a  student  completing  her  graduate  work  at  the 
National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  three  others  are  being  used  by  volun¬ 
teers  who  are  transcribing  special  books  for  the 
Association’s  library. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — An  un¬ 
usually  large  turnover  of  pupils  and  a  record 
number  of  changes  in  staff  are  noted  at  the  Montana 
School  this  year.  Although  the  initial  registration 
was  126,  the  enrollment  now  stands  at  114.  Changed 
plans,  the  moving  of  some  families  out  of  the  state, 
and  the  securing  of  employment  by  former  pupils 
accounted  for  the  drop.  The  Montana  School  has 
recently  acquired  one-and-a-half  square  blocks  of 
land  directly  opposite  its  present  site  to  provide 
building  space  for  future  additions  to  the  campus. 

New  Orleans  Public  Library — Work  in  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  has  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  a 
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new  member  to  the  staff.  The  new  appointee  is 
Miss  Blanche  Benson.  Miss  Benson  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science,  and  has  had  experience  as  a  high 
school  librarian.  Before  her  appointment  to  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Benson  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  branches,  and  later  in  the  Adult 
Reference  Department. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — At  the 
20th  Annual  Women’s  International  Exposition  of 
Arts  and  Industries  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York  City  the  week  of  November  22,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  had  a  booth 
where  blind  men  and  women  demonstrated  to  a 
large  audience  their  technique  in  office  work,  braille, 
sculpture,  wood  carving,  and  handicrafts.  The  booth 
was  in  charge  of  blind  and  sighted  volunteers,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  display  and  demonstration 
were  viewed  by  an  audience  of  approximately  150,- 
000.  The  theme  of  the  display  was  “Women  in  the 
War.” 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  fewish  Blind — Miss 
Hellene  Bassell  has  been  engaged  by  the  Guild  as 
director  of  publications  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Archer,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  service  with  the  organization.  The 
fall  season  of  the  Guild’s  Community  Center  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  100  registrants 
who  plan  an  extensive  program  of  activities. 

The  New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
— The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
opened  its  twenty-second  annual  Christmas  Sale  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  November  29.  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  wife  of  Governor  Dewey,  is 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Commission.  This  sale 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind  of  New  York  State 
has  become  a  recognized  event  of  the  Christmas 
season  and  is  sponsored  by  representative  church, 
civic,  and  social  groups.  A  large  volunteer  sales 
force  from  these  affiliated  groups  continues  from 
year  to  year  throughout  this  three-week  holiday 
event.  On  the  opening  day,  through  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  interest  of  Bessie  Beatty,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  radio  listeners  throughout  the  country, 
her  program  over  WEAF  was  devoted  to  the 
Christmas  Sale.  Appearing  as  Miss  Beatty’s  guests 
were  Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus,  chairman  of  The 


New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  director. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pittsburgh 
Branch ) — As  a  result  of  several  months’  work  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  training  school  for  prospective  blind 
defense  workers  in  its  area.  Classes  are  being  held 
in  the  Morse  Vocational  School,  where  eight  blind 
workers  are  learning  to  operate  drill  presses,  lathes, 
tapping  machines,  and  to  do  small  assembly  work. 
Several  prospective  employers  have  already  been 
contacted  by  the  branch’s  placement  agent,  John 
P.  McGettigan,  and  various  operations  in  their  plants 
have  been  transferred  to  the  School  for  development 
of  special  technique.  When  the  first  group  of 
trainees  complete  the  course,  other  day  classes  will 
be  inaugurated,  as  well  as  special  evening  classes 
for  those  who  are  already  employed  elsewhere  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Welfare  (Harris¬ 
burg) — W.  Harold  Bleakley,  formerly  aptitude 
psychologist  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  state  supervisor  of 
Industrial  Placement  for  the  Blind.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  W.  Dickey,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  resigned 
to  become  personnel  consultant  with  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Both 
Mr.  Bleakley  and  Mr.  Dickey  are  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  spent  three  days  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  re¬ 
cently,  where  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  new  tests  for  the  blind  and  addressed  the 
pupils  on  “The  Use  of  Slang,”  and  “Table  Man¬ 
ners.”  Bruce  Thomas,  war  correspondent,  visited 
the  Institution  on  November  2  and  spoke  to  the 
staff  and  pupils  on  the  subject  of  Alaska’s  part  in 
the  war.  Pupils  at  the  School  are  continuing  their 
work  for  victory.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  purchased 
a  one-hundred-dollar  War  Bond,  and  are  flattening 
tin  cans.  The  Girl  Scouts  are  making  afghans  and 
hospital  bags. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — The 
Home  Instruction  Program  for  the  Adult  Blind  of 
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Pennsylvania  of  die  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was 
authorized  by  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  appropriated  $69,700  for  that  purpose  under 
a  bill  sponsored  by  the  only  blind  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Gus  Wachhaus,  of  Shenandoah.  Miss 
S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  has  just 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  first  home  in 
structor  for  the  adult  blind  to  be  employed  by  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  operates  under 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  She  is  Miss  Arlene 
Phillips,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  was  Miss  Phillips,  her¬ 
self  blind,  who,  co-operating  with  the  late  State 
Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius,  also  blind,  founded  in 
1925  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Phillips  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  and  a  postgraduate  of  that  school  in 
the  Home  Teachers  Training  Course.  She  has  been 
directly  employed  in  work  with  the  blind  since  the 
day  of  her  graduation.  Among  the  other  home 
teachers  to  be  appointed  (all  of  whom  are  blind) 
are:  Margaret  Penn,  Wilson;  Elizabeth  Sullivan, 
Sayre;  Grace  Cooper,  Port  Carbon;  Gladys  Norman, 
Collingdale;  Helen  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven;  Ralph 
Ball,  Scranton,  and  Elsa  Eberhart,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Perkins  Institution — A  stained  glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  chapel  at  Perkins  in  memory  of 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton  and  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton.  General  Appleton  was  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  from  1898  until  1930,  and  throughout  his 
life  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Institution.  The 
new  window,  which  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Charles  J.  Connick,  of  Boston,  famous  for  his  work 
in  stained  glass,  is  a  large  one  consisting  of  three 
lancets.  In  the  center  is  a  colorful  representation  of 
Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  At  the  right  is 
a  medallion  picturing  an  incident  of  healing  of 
blindness  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  at  the  left  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  The  window  was  dedicated  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Under  a 
law  enacted  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Legislature,  the  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  are  increased  from  three 
to  six.  The  three  new  members  are:  Mrs.  Norma 
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Hancock,  San  Antonio;  Miss  R.  J.  Chapin,  Plain- 
view;  and  Walter  Buckner,  San  Marcos.  Miss  Vera 
Pike,  formerly  placement  agent  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  been  made  supervisor  of  industries  and 
interviewer  for  the  department.  The  post  of  place¬ 
ment  agent  will  be  filled  by  Alexander  Weiss,  of 
San  Antonio.  Miss  Violet  Dorris,  of  San  Antonio, 
has  been  appointed  eye  medical  social  worker  for 
the  Commission,  replacing  Mrs.  Cleta  W.  Davis, 
who  resigned  some  time  ago  in  order  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  United  War  Chest. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Toledo 
Society  has  had  as  its  major  activity  in  the  work¬ 
shop  for  the  past  month  the  employing  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  fourteen  blind  people — eight  men  and  six 
women — to  fold  waterproof  bags.  Two  men  work  at 
the  gauge  creasing  the  folds;  they  are  then  passed 
on  for  sensitive  fingers  to  find  the  creases  and  fold 
the  bag  flat.  When  the  bag  is  complete  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  envelope.  The  work  has  to  be 
done  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  each  bag  is  put 
in  a  gauge  for  inspection  after  the  last  operation. 
Later,  they  are  packed  in  large  bundles  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  newly  appointed  officers  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  in 
Columbus  in  October  are:  Miss  Mabel  Winsworth, 
Cleveland,  president;  Mrs.  Estelle  Parsons,  Toledo, 
vice-president;  J.  W.  Davis,  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  secretary. 

Utah:  School  for  the  Adidt  Blind — Services  of  the 
Utah  School  have  been  expanded  in  two  specific 
directions  by  a  recent  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  according  to  Murray  B.  Allen,  state 
supervisor.  In  the  first  instance,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  supervision,  training,  and  place¬ 
ment  of  competent  blind  people  in  industrial  and 
business  jobs.  Charles  L.  Gibson,  of  Nephi,  Utah,  a 
home  teacher  for  the  blind  since  1934,  has  been 
appointed  placement  agent.  The  second  expansion 
is  noted  in  the  creation  of  a  department  of  sight 
conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness,  with 
William  W.  Nichol,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  home 
teacher  for  the  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  head¬ 
ing  up  the  work.  Mr.  Nichol  will  collaborate  with 
schools,  industries,  eye  doctors,  and  the  public  in  a 
campaign  of  education  on  the  hazards  to  sight  in 
modern  life. 
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The  State  of  West  Virginia,  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  has  appointed  as  its  new 
director  Robert  F.  Roth,  formerly  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Control.  From 
1937  until  1942  Mr.  Roth  was  statistical  direc¬ 
tor  and  assistant  manager  for  District  No.  1, 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1933  he 
became  the  first  relief  administrator  appointed 
for  Marion  County,  West  Virginia,  and  in 
that  capacity  worked  through  all  of  the 
changes  up  to  and  including  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  in  which  he  was  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  state  administra¬ 
tor  on  organization.  Most  of  Mr.  Roth’s  past 
experience  and  training  has  been  in  the  field 
of  mining.  In  the  early  years  of  his  career  he 
was  employed  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Philadelphia-Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  and  it  was  in  1912  that  he  came  to 
West  Virginia  as  chief  engineer  of  a  mining 
company. 


DELTA  GAMMA  AWARDS 
FELLOWSHIP 

The  Grace  Abbott  Fellowship  of  $1000, 
awarded  by  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity 
and  providing  for  a  year  of  professional  study 
in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  has  been 
granted  this  year  to  Rebecca  Nell  Dickerson, 
a  supervisor  in  the  Dallas  Public  Welfare 
Administration.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  award  has  announced  that  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  will  again  be  offered  for  the  academic 
year  1944-45.  This  Fellowship,  established  in 
honor  of  the  public  services  of  Grace  Abbott, 
who  was  a  member  of  Delta  Gamma  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  is  open  to  any  woman 
graduate  of  an  accredited  American  college 
or  university  and  may  be  used  at  any  ac¬ 
credited  school  of  social  work;  but  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  candidates  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  public  welfare  service  and  who  plan 
to  return  to  the  public  service.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Florence 
H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn  Street,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Applications  should  be  filed  before 
April  1,  1944. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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